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NOTE. 


At a Meeting of the Afghan Committee, held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Wednesday, November 27, 1878—Lord Lawrence in the Chair ; 
Mr. Fawcett, M.P., Vice-Chairman, being also preaent—the Sollowing 
resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

‘ That a Sub-Committee be appointed to prepare an abstract of the 
' Papers on the Afghan and Central Asian Questions which are about 
to be presented to Parliament.’ 

The following work ts the result of the labours of the Sub-Committee, 
most of whom it Mia entiemen of extensive Indian experience, 
official and ot. 


PREFAEE, 


Tue object of this publication is to help our countrymen 
to understand by what steps they have been involved in 
war with the Afghan nation, and what grounds are 
assigned for that war by its authors. Under ordinary 
circumstances such a Work would hardly be necessary 
after debates in Parliament upon the official papers. 
But the circumstances are not ordinary. The war was 
sprung upon us with great suddenness. Not only was 
thare no consultation of Parliament by our Govern- 
ment, no communication to that body of any change 
of policy tending to involve us in a quarrel, but, when 
questions were asked on the subject, the answers given 
were calculated to mislead, and did mislead, the most 
skilled officials and experts, and, through them, the 
whole nation. In August 1878 Parliament was pro- 
rogued with no suspicion that war was impending. 
Some papers respecting Central Asian affairs had been 
promised, to be ready in a few days; but the important 
dealings with Afghanistan had been so effectually con- 
cealed, that no motion had been made for papers on 
that subject. In the midst of the autumn recess we 
heard that we were on the brink of war; not by official 
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notification, not by any proposal to summon Parlia- 
ment, but through newspaper correspondents. For 
some weeks the only official utterances which reached 
the nation were veiled, though hardly veiled, under the 
guise of telegrams from the Indian Correspondent of 
the Times, breathing an ardent spirit for war; though 
whether these telegrams represented only the views of 
the Viceroy of India, or those of the Home Government 
also, was not then known. To the same Ministerial 
paper there was also communicated an official Memo- 
randum by Sir Bartle Frere, by whom and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson the new policy has apparently been sug- 
gested; and this led to some further publications of the 
same kind. But of official notification by the Govern- 
ment to the public, there was for a long while none; 
even the promised Central Asian papers were withheld ; 
we knew that we were about to be dragged into war, 
but for what cause, whether to avenge an insult, or to 
repel aggressions of the Russians, or to enlarge our 
boundaries, we were left in ignorance. . 

The earliest utterance on the subject which openly 
bore any official character was a speech by the Prime 
Minister at the Guildhall, on November 9, which treated 
the subject very briefly and lightly, and spoke only of the 
improvement of our frontier as being the purpose of the 
war. Under these grave circumstances the Afghan Com- 
mittee was formed and supported, entirely irrespective 
of party politics, and by persons belonging to different 
parties or unconnected with party. They addressed 
the Government on November 18, for two objects; one 
being the production of papers, and the other the 
assemblage of the representatives of the nation at a 
time when they might exercise a substantial, and not a 
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merely nominal, control over the funds they are bound 
to administer. Both the information and the meeting 
of Parliament came after the die was cast. On No- 
vember 21 there was published in the newspapers a 
despatch, dated the 18th, from Lord Cranbrook, the 
Secretary of State for India, to the Government of 
India, which purported to contain our case for going to 
war. This despatch said nothing about alteration of 
frontier, but assigned as the cause of war the refusal of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan to receive a British Envoy ; 
and, as the objects of the war, first an apology by the 
Ameer; secondly, an agreement by him to receive a 
permanent British Mission within his territories; and, 
thirdly, some temporary arrangements respecting cer- 
tain border tribes. This despatch, however, was very 
unsatisfactory. On the very face of it, it was at vari- 
ance with the statement of the Prime Minister; and 
was composed as much with an eye to the party politics 
of the time, as with the view of giving to the nation a 
frank and fall explanation of the mode in which their 
affairs were being conducted; while to those who had 
personal knowledge of the events dealt with, it seemed 
not only imperfect but essentially one-sided and mis- 
leading. It was however published without the docu- 
ments by which it could be tested; and by the great 
mass of the British public, who did not then know how 
they had been put off the right scent by Ministers in 
Parliament, it was naturally taken as containing a com- 
plete statement of our case against the Afghans. 
Parliament was convened for December 5. The 
papers were published by instalments—the first and 
largest on November 28, the second and next largest 
soon afterwards, and other smaller ones subsequently. 
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They consist of more than 500 folio pages well filled with 
print; and the amount of time for studying them before 
the debates in Parliament was therefore extremely 
scanty. The result is that the mass of matter has 
hitherto been very insufficiently elucidated; and indeed 
the debates in Parliament turned to an undue extent 
on the party issues raised by Lord Cranbrook’s de- 
spatch. A great deal yet remains to be said before the 
people at large can understand what has been done 
and is being done. This must be the work of many 
pamphlets, articles, and speeches. And the Committee 
conceive that an arrangement of the material parts of 
the papers in order, coupled with such statements as 
will suffice to connect and elucidate them, with com- 
ments on the salient points, and with proper references 
to the originals as published, will be the best way of 
lightening the labours of those who wish either to ex- 
pound the subject to others or to understand it them- 
selves. We have also given from a separate Blue-book 
an account of the occupation of Quetta, which is con- 
nected with the consideration of Afghan affairs. 

It may be asked, as the Times and other Ministerial 
papers are constantly asking, What is the use of going 
back to the origin of the troubles now that we are 
actually at war? To this we answer, first, by asking 
other questions: Are we or are we not a self-governed 
nation in the affairs of foreign policy and of our depen- 
dencies? If we are, when and how are we to discuss 
such affairs? If we have been prevented from guiding 
them, is it not important to pass judgment on them ? 
Secondly, we say, that though the war has begun it has 
not ended, and the sober part of the nation may yet 
be able to save us from embarking on the rash and 
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ruinous course, indicated by the Prime Minister, of 
forcible annexations of territory in search of that un- 
attainable thing, an impregnable frontier. We believe 
that this war is unjust; and injustice is certain, sooner 
or later, to bring disaster in its train. We believe 
that, even if just, it is inexpedient; that the policy 
which brought it about is unwise, and will imperil our 
rule in India. We assert that the policy is a new one, 
begun, in the year 1875, with suddenness and secrecy, 
and without proper advice. We think that the more 
these papers are intelligently studied, the more clearly 
will the above conclusions be brought out. And we 
conceive it to be the duty of every lover of his country 
to do what in him lies to save it from the consequences 
of injustice and rashness, and to insist upon it that we 
shall not follow the foolish example of ruinous territorial 
aggrandisement which the Russians have set us. 


Nots.—In the First Part of this book the following abbreviations 


are used :— 
A. means the principal Blue-book on Afghanistan, 
F.A. ay subsequent ‘ 9 
C.A. ss principal Blue-book on Central Asia (No, 1, 1878). 
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CAUSES OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


PART I. 
AFGHANISTAN FROM THE SIDE OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 
THE POLICY FROM 1855 TO 1865 


Tue present history may be taken up at the time when 
the first treaty was made between the East India Com- 
pany and the Ameer Dost Mahomed, then called Walee 
of Cabul. He was the Ruler whom we had overthrown 
and captured in the year 1839, when we invaded 
Afghanistan under the impression that our Indian 
dominions were threatened by Russian machinations 
from that quarter, and that we could improve matters 
by forcible intervention. Though our military success, 
and apparently our political success, was complete for 
a time, the result was, as everyone knows, most disas- 
trous in every point of view, and no one of any authority 
is now found to defend either the justice or the wisdom 
of our measures. After this failure we released Dost 
Mahomed, who re-established himself on the throne at 
Cabul. For some years he was hostile to us, but after- 
wards desired to enter into alliance. Hence the treaty, 
which was concluded on the British side by Lord 
Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, un- 
der the authority of Lord Dalhousie, then Governor- 
General of India, and which bears date May 1, 1855. 
We subjoin ye entire document (vide A., p. 1):— 
B 
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Article 1. Between the Honourable East India Company — 
and his Highness Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, Walee of 
Cabul and of those countries now in his possession, and the 
heirs of the said Ameer, there shall. be perpetual peace and 
friendship. 

Article 2. The Honourable East India Company engages 
to respect those territories of Afghanistan now in his High- 
ness’ possession, and never to interfere therein. 

Article 3. His Highness Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, 
Walee of Cabul and of those countries of Afghanistan now in 
his possession, engages, on his own part and on the part of 
his heirs, to respect the territories of the Honourable East 
India Company, and never to interfere therein, and to be the 
friend of the friends and enemy of the enemies of the Honour- 
able East India Company. 


A further treaty was made by the Company with the 
same potentate on January 26, 1857. We were then 
at war with Persia, and the greater part of the treaty 
has reference to the exigencies of that war. Amongst 
other things it provided that a lakh of rupees (10,0001.) 
per month should be paid by the Company to Dost 
Mahomed for military purposes, and that British 
officers should reside in Afghanistan to see that the 
subsidy was properly applied, and to keep the Govern- 
ment of India informed of all affairs, but not to advise 
or interfere with the Cabul Government. The 6th and 
7th Articles are as follows (vide A., p. 2) :— 


6. The subsidy of one lakh per mensem shall cease from the 
date on which peace is made between the British and Persian 
Governments, or at any previous time at the will and plea- 
sure of the Governor-General of India. 

7. Whenever the subsidy shall cease the British officers 
shall be withdrawn from the Ameer’s country; but at the 
pleasure of the British Government a Vakeel, not a European 
officer, shall remain at Cabul on the part of the Government, 
and one at Peshawur on the part of the Government of 
Cabul. 


These articles became important when it was deter- 
mined to press the present Ameer, Shere Ali, to 
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receive European British officers to reside in his 
dominions. He appealed to the treaty. The words of 
his Prime Minister are (vide A., p. 212) :— 


With special reference to the Treaty of 1857 which the 
late Ameer made with Lord Lawrence: Inasmuch as the 
condition of Afghanistan was thoroughly well known to Lord 
Lawrence, he bound himself, in the 7th article of that Treaty, 
that the British Government might maintain an Agent at 
Cabul on the part of the English Government, but he was not 
to be an Englishman. The Government of Afghanistan will 
never in any manner consent to acknowledge the abrogation 
of this article. 


Lord Lytton, on the other hand, argued as follows 
(vide A., p. 216) :— 


The only obligations ever contracted on behalf of each 
other by the British Government and the Barakzai Rulers of 
Afghanistan are embodied in two Treaties, of which the first 
was signed in 1855 and the second in 1857. The second of 
these two Treaties was contracted for a special and limited 

urpose, and with exclusive reference to an occasion which 
hes long since passed away. This second Treaty, therefore, 
belongs to the class of Treaties known as transitory Treaties ; 
and on both sides the obligations contracted by it have 
lapsed, as a matter of course, with the lapse of time. 


And he repeats the argument in a despatch to the 
Home Government (vide A., p. 160). But ‘ the occasion 
which has long since passed away ’ is the Persian War, 
and Article 7 of the Treaty was clearly designed to 
begin operating when the war was ended, and to be 
undefined in point of duration. _In fact, in the year 
1867, the Government of India insisted on the obligatory 
character of this part of the Treaty, which was acknow- 
ledged by Shere Ali, as entitling them to send a 
‘Mahomedan gentleman of rank and character to reside 
at his Court, and there to represent the British Govern- 
ment’ (vide A., p. 14) :— 

On June 9, 1863, when Lord Elgin was Governor- 
General of India, Dost Mahomed died. The successor 
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indicated by him was Shere Ali, one of his sons. Other 
sons, however, disputed the legality of this pro- 
ceeding, and took arms to support their claims. 
Under these circumstances Lord Elgin determined not 
to interfere with the internal politics of Afghanistan, 
but to recognise any ruler actually established. His 
policy is set forth in a despatch to Lord Halifax, then 
Sir Charles Wood and Secretary of State for India 
(vide A., p. 3). He mentions a letter received from 
Shere Ali to announce his father’s death, and continues 
thus :-— 


4, If it be true that Mahomed Ufzal Khan is raising an 
army it will not be long before the contest for power begins. 
Meanwhile, the acknowledgment by the Vakeel of the receipt of 
the letter, and that a reply will be sent, as also the presence 
of the Vakeel with Shere Ali Kban, will be regarded as 
indications that the British Government are not indisposed 
to accept Dost Mahomed’s election of his successor, provided 
the latter is in a position to uphold the authority thus con- 
ferred upon him. 


In the month of November, 1863, Lord Elgin died, 
and Sir W. Denison held the office of Governor-General 
till the month of January, when Lord Lawrence as- 
sumed office. 

The struggle for power in Afghanistan lasted several 
years, during which time the policy of allowing the 
Afghans to settle for themselves who should rule over 
them was strictly observed. The good wishes of the 
British Government were conveyed to Shere Ali by Sir 
W. Denison on the 23rd of December, 1868 (vide A., 
p. 5). In April, 1866, our Vakeel at Cabul was re- 
buked by Lord Lawrence for making overtures of 
alliance with one of Shere Ali’s brothers and rivals who 
appeared at that time to have got the upper hand. The 
Government of India wrote to Lord Ripon, then Lord 
De Grey and Secretary of State (vide A., p. 9), that— 


We intend maintaining an attitude of strict neutrality, 
leaving the Afghans to choose their own Rulers, and pre- 
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pared to accept with amity whatever chief may finally esta- 
blish his power in the country. 


On February 28, 1867, the Government of India 
reported to Lord Salisbury, then Lord Cranborne and 
Secretary of State, as follows (vide A., p. 12) :— 


2. Your Lordship will perceive that we have at last recog- 
nised Sirdar Mahomed Ufzul Khan as Ameer of Cabul and 
Candahar, and have invited him in that capacity to tender 
his adhesion to the Treaty engagements which were con- 
cluded by his father, Dost Mahomed Khan, with the British 
Government. 

3. Ameer Shere Ali has fled to Herat, and so long as he re- 
tains possession of that province and desires to be on good 
terms with the British Government, we shall continue to 
recognise him as Ameer of Herat and to reciprocate his 
friendship. 


The recognition of Mahomed Ufzul will be found ina 
‘letter written to him by Lord Lawrence, in which he is 
most careful to state the entire neutrality of the British 
Government, its determination to recognise only actual 
Rulers, its friendship for Shere Ali, and its recognition 
of his rule where it existed. 

On June 20, 1867, the same policy was reported to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who had then become Secretary 
of State, as follows (vide A., p. 17) :— 


Whatever happens, we contemplate no divergence from 
our settled policy of neutrality ; unless indeed Shere Ali or 
any other party should throw themselves into the hands of 
Persia, and obtain assistance from the Shah; and even in this 
event nothing would be done without previous reference to 
Her Majesty’s Government. You are aware that even in the 
same document in which we recognised Ufzul Khan’s posses- 
sion of Cabul and Candahar, we expressed sorrow for the fall of 
our original ally, Shere Ali, and announced our determination 
still to recognise him as Ameer of any portion of Afghanistan 
which might continue in his power. Thus, whether the 
brothers Ufzul Khan and Azum Khan maintain their hold 
on the Bala Hissar, or whether Shere Ali, with Fyz Mahomed’s 
aid, regain the throne of his inheritance, our relations with 
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Afghanistan remain on tkeir first footing of friendship 
towards the actual Rulers, combined with rigid abstention 
from interference in domestic feuds. 


It will be observed that in this despatch the policy 
of non-intervention in Afghan politics was spoken of as 
contingent on the abstinence of other Powers. On 
September 3, 1867, the Government of India wrote to 
Sir Stafford Northcote more fully to the same effect 
(vide A., pp. 18-21). They refer to rumours that Shere 
Ali is calling in the Persians, and say that, if such be 
the case, it may be expedient to side with the party in 
power at Cabul. Then they proceed :— 


It is also a probable contingency that the party now in 
power at Cabul, even if aided and countenanced by us, should, 
under the present shifting phase of Afghan affairs, in its 
turn pass away, and be succeeded either by Shere Ali or by 
some other combination of the Sirdars. We are of opinion 
that any such change need in no degree affect the British line 
of poly. Our relations should always be with the de facto 
Ruler of the day, and so long as the de facto Ruler is not un- 
friendly to us, we should always be prepared to renew with 
him the same terms and favourable conditions as obtained 
under his predecessor. 

In this way we shall be enabled to maintain our influence 
in Afghanistan far more effectually than by any advance of 
our troops—a contingency which could only be contemplated 
in the last resort, which would unite as one man the Afghan 
tribes against us, and which would paralyse our finances. 

Such are our views on the present state of affairs, and we 
are anxious to have a very early expression of the sentiments 
of Her Majesty’s Government in reference to theaction we 
propose adopting, should the contingencies we have adverted 
to take any definite shape. 

The intelligence now communicated suggests the discus- 
sion of another subject, which has latterly from time to time 
forced itself on our attention. We allude to the present posi- 
tion of Russia in Central Asia. From circumstances which 
Russia alleges to have been to a great degree beyond her con- 
trol, and to have forced upon her an aggressive policy, her 
advances have been rapid. And by the late victory she is 
"pauiatalg,**° achieved over Bokhara, her influence will 
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no doubt soon, if it has not already, become paramount at 
Samarcand and Bokhara, as it has for some time past been in 
Kokand. However, some of her own statesmen assert that 
the true interests of Russia do not consist in the expansion of 
her posts and frontier among the bigoted and uncivilised 
population south of the Oxus, and they aver that the late 
advances have been prosecuted, not in fulfilment of any 
predetermined line of aggressive progress, but by the hostile © 
attitude and schemes of Bokhara, and in opposition to her 
_ normal policy. If these representations be a correct exposi- 
tion of the views of Russia, then it is as much in harmony 
with her interests as it is with those of British India, that up 
to a certain border the relations of the respective Govern- 
ments should be openly acknowledged and admitted as bring- 
ing theminto necessary contact and treaty with the tribes 
and nations on the several sides of such a line. If an under- 
standing, and even an engagement, of this nature were come 
to, we, on the one hand, could look on without anxiety or 
apprehension at the proceedings of Russia on her southern 
frontier, and welcome the civilising effect of her border govern- 
ment on the wild tribes of the Steppe, and on the bigoted 
and exclusive Governments of Bokhara and Kokand. While 
Russia, on the other hand, assured of our loyal feeling in this 
matter, would have no jealousy in respect of our alliance with 
the Afghan and neighbouring tribes. | 

If such be the line of policy advantageous to the interests 
of both Empires, the time would now appear to have come 
when the subject might with great advantage be brought 
under discussion in Her Majesty’s Cabinet. And, should you 
coincide with us in these views, we would respectfully sug- 
gest that a communication might be made in the sense of 
what we have now written to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


Sir Stafford Northcote answered on December 26 
to the following effect (vide A., pp. 24~26) :— 


5. There has, therefore, been no breach of faith in the deci- 
sion adopted by your Excellency to recognise the late Sirdar 
Mahomed Afzul Khan as de facto Ruler of Cabul, when the 
course of events in Afghanistan placed him in that position ; 
nor can there be any impropriety in your equally acknow- 
ledging his son and successor Abdul Rahman: Khan, if it 
appear that he is the chief preferred by the nation. 
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6. It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government not to in- 
terfere in the internal conflicts of the Afghans, so long as . 
they do not jeopardise the peace of the frontier, or lead to 
the formation of engagements with other Powers dangerous 
to the independence of Afghanistan, which it long has been 
and still is the main object of our policy in that part of the 
world to maintain. If however your Excellency should sée 
reason to believe that either party in the State is endeavour- 
ing to strengthen itself against the national feeling by in- 
voking foreign aid, and especially if you should observe any | 
disposition to make territorial sacrifices, or otherwise to com- 
promise the integrity of Afghanistan for the«ake of obtaining 
such aid, it is quite right that you should warn those who 
may evince such an inclination that by such a course they ~ 
may compel the British Government to give material support 
to their rivals. 


11. I now proceed to the second question to which your 
Excellency refers, namely, whether it is desirable to make any 
communication to the Government of Russia, in order to 
obviate any possible inconvenience that might be apprehended 
from the progress of that Power in Central Asia. 

12. Upon this point Her Majesty's Government see no 
reason for any uneasiness or for any jealousy. The conquests 
which Russia has made, and apparently is still making in Cen- 
tral Asia, appear to them to be the natural result of the cir- 
cumstances in which she finds herself placed, and to afford no 
ground whatever for representations indicative of suspicion 
or alarm on the part of this country. Friendly communica- 
tions have at various times passed between the two Govern- 
ments on the subject, and should an opportunity offer, Her 
Majesty’s Government will avail themselves of it for the pur- 
pose of obviating any possible danger of misunderstanding 
either with respect to the proceedings of Russia, or those of 
ia This is all that it appears necessary or desirable 
to do. 


In the course of the year 1868 Shere Ali established 
his supremacy over his rivals at Cabul, and he spoke to 
the British Agent there in somewhat bitter terms of the 
refusal of the British Government to interfere in his 
behalf. At the same time he stated (vide A., p. 42) that 
he would go to Calcutta, or send envoys there, for— 
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the purpose of a meeting, and to show my sincerity and 
firm attachment to the British Government, and make known 
my real wants, At presént writing letters on my part is of 
little avail in every way until I first receive congratulatory 
letters from the British Government. we 


_” On October 2, 1868, Lord Lawrence sent to Shere 
Ali a letter of congratulation, as follows (vide A., 
p- 43) :— 


I have received your letter, informing me of your safe 
retiirn fo Cabul, and the recovery of your See I con- 
gratulate your Highness on your success, which is alone due 
to your own courage, ability, and firmness. I sincerely hope 
that your Highness will now be able to re-establish and con- 
solidate your authority. I trust that you will deal leniently 
with those who have fought against you, particularly when 
there may be reason to believe that they were carried away 
by the difficulties of their position and the course of events, 
when they can give you assurance of future fidelity. By 
kindness and generosity in this respect, your Highness will 
take the best mode of establishing your rule throughout your 
dominions. It has always been to me a cause of sorrow that 
the family of your great father, the late Ameer Dost Mahomed 
Khan, should have broken up into contending factions, who 
have resorted to civil war, causing the ruin of many brave 
chiefs, and the general weakening of Afghan power. I trust 
that your Highness will be able, by the exercise of those 
excellent virtues, kindness, foresight, and good management, 
to restore peace and prosperity to your coifntry. I am pre- 
pared not only to maintain the bonds of amity and goodwill, 
which were established between Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 
and myself, acting on the part of the British Government, 
but so far as may be practicable to strengthen those bonds. 
In all cases of this kind it is essential that both parties 
should act with sincerity and truth, so that real confidence 
may exist between them. 


The policy of this period may fairly be summed 
up thus. We had repented of our former violence and 
injustice towards the Afghans, and were desirous of 
respecting their independence. For that purpose we re- 
fused to interfere in their internal politics; but this 
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refusal was to be reconsidered if other Powers interfered. 
In the meantime the Treaty of 1857 was faithfully ob- 
served by our maintaining a Vakeel or native agent at 
Cabul without asking to place European officers in any 
part of Afghanistan. Shere Ali was much vexed that we 
did not take his part against his brothers: probably his 
brothers were equally vexed that we did not take theirs. 
They did not understand strict neutrality, at least when 
it operated to their own disadvantage. But whatever 
secret vexation they may have had, nothing resembling 
hostility was shown, or, so far as we can tell, existed. 
That policy was followed without break by six Gover- 
nors-General, from Lord Dalhousie to Lord Northbrook, 
and by five Secretaries of State, from Lord Halifax to 
® the Duke of Argyll. 


1l 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ‘FORWARD POLICY.’ 


We have now to explain the views which prevailed 
among Indian authorities respecting the expediency of 
occupying, either directly or under the guise of a Pro- 
tectorate, a larger extent of territory, when the pro- 
posal to do so was brought forward. After the year 
1842, when we abandoned Afghanistan, first Sind and 
afterwards the territories of the Sikhs were added to 
the British dominions, with the effect of greatly ad- 
-vancing the whole of our North-West frontier. No 
further advance was proposed, at least in any official 
form, till the year 1865, when Sir S. Northcote forwarded 
to the Government of India a Memorandun,! written by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson (vide A., pp. 31-41), in which he 
enlarged on the great dangers to which we were ex- 
posed from Russia, and, though he did not recommend 
' any military advance, strongly advised an attempt to ex- 
tend our authority. His conclusions were as follows :— 


In conclusion, the remedial measures recommended for 
adoption in the present state of the Central Asian question 
may be briefly recapitulated. They are few, but not unim- 
portant. Shere Ali Khan should be subsidised and strength- 
ened at Cabul, our position at that capital being rendered as 
secure and paramount as would have been Burnes’s position 
at the Court of Dost Mahomed Khan in 1837, if he had been 
supported by the. full weight of Lord Auckland’s authority 
and resources. The next step should be to recover our lost 
ground in Persia, so as to prevent the possibility of Russia 
making use of that country as an instrument to facilitate her 
own advances towards India. Locally also our communica- 


1 See this Memorandum discussed from its Quetta side (inf, pp. 206-9). 
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tions with the Afghan frontier, considered especially as mili- 
tary lines, should be completed and improved. It is a cry- 
ing reproach to us that up to the present day no progress 
should have been made in laying down a railway from Lahore 
to Peshawur, and that we should still be dependent on the 
dilatory and uncertain Indus navigation for our communica- 
tions between Mooltan and the sea. 

The only other point refers to the proposed establishment 
of a fortified outwork at Quetta, above the Bolan Pass, a 
measure which has been strongly advocated in some quarters, 
and as strongly opposed in others. No one will be inclined - 
to question the military advantage of such a work. As a 
place d’armes it would cover the frontier, and being held in 
too great strength to admit of being masked, would, in the 
event of invasion, delay an enemy sufficiently to enable us 
to mass our full forces in the rear. Perhaps also, under pre- 
sent circumstances, the erection of such a fortress would have 
a salutary effect upon the native mind in India. Our friends 
are now said to be dispirited at our inactivity, while our 
enemies acquire fresh confidence and power. Breaking ground 
at Quetta would cheer the one class and would check the 
other. It would show that our repose had been the repose 
of strength, that we were fully alive to the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and prepared to move immediately that the occasion 
arose. But, on the other hand, it is doubtful how such a 
proceeding would be regarded at Candahar and Cabul. If 
our position were already secured with Shere Ali Khan, and he 
could thus be led to look upon the Quetta post as a support 
to his own power, then we should hardly be deterred from un- 
dertaking the work by mere considerations of expense ; but 
if, as is more probable, the tribes in general regarded this erec- 
tion of a fortress—above the passes, although not on Afghan 
soil—as a menace, or as a preliminary to a further hostile 
advance, then we should not -be justified, for so small an ob- 
ject, in risking the rupture of our friendly intercourse. 


The opinions elicited from Indian officers by this 
Memorandum will be found in A. pp. 43-8]. They 
were on the whole strongly adverse to the policy recom- 
mended. Most of them are long, and run much into 
detail; and, though very valuable to study, cannot be 
extracted here. We give here the principal passages 
which relate to general considerations from the minute 


ails. 
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of Lord Sandhurst, the then Commander-in-Chief (vide 
A., p. 75); and also the whole minute of Mr., now Sir 
R. H. Davies (vide A., p. 78), an officer of great ex- 
perience in the Punjab, and afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. We select this minute for a 
specimen, as being one of the shortest and of the most 
strictly confined to general considerations. 


Minute by Mr. R. H. Davies on Sir H. Rawlinson’s Paper on 
Russian Progress in Central Asia, dated December 27, 1868. 


A perusal of Sir H. Rawlinson’s paper leads me to the 
conclusion that he has failed to make out any sufficient case 
for the measures which he proposes. It is not indeed alto- 
gether consistent with itself, for while he professes to regard 
an invasion of India by Russia as a contingency not requiring 
to be guarded against, he nevertheless draws an alarming 

icture of the descent of 50,000 Persian Surbaz, supported by a 
Russian column, and hints that it might be successful, owing 
to the prevalent disaffection of the Mahomedan population of 
India. 

His immediate object however is to bring some kind of 
increased diplomatic pressure to bear on the Rulers of Cabul 
and Persia. 

One argument for interfering at Cabul is founded on the 
general advantages of keeping good order in a country adjoin- 
ing our frontier; but a second plainly points to the creation 
by our agents of a confederacy of the Mahomedan States in 
antagonism to Russia. The various composition of such a 
league, and the utter bad faith of the parties to be consulted, 
would, I think, render.such a scheme impracticable, as well as 
dangerous. The Russians would regard it as threatening 
their position in Bokhara, and as justifying any reprisals. 
Nothing but overt aggression on their part would, in any 
degree, recommend such a project. 

The argument for interfering in Persia is that Russia may 
otherwise seize Herat. Various modes of intervention are 
suggested, all more or less involving expenditure on oar 


Now, does past experience warrant our augmenting our 
diplomatic interference in the affairs of those countries? Can 
we forget our former failure in Afghanistan, and its fatal con- 
sequences? Can we forget that, when Persia went to war in 
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1832 with Turkey, in 1826 with Russia, in 1832, 1836, and 
1837 against Herat, she, in each instance, did so contrary to 
the remonstrances of the British Minister ; and, in the case of 
Mahomed Shah, commenced hostilities immediately after we 
had aided his accession to the throne, with troops drilled by 
our officers? Is there any hope of our efforts and expenditure 
now being more effectual? Shall we find less slippery mate- 
rials to work with,—instruments more reliable,—than Dost 
Mahomed Khan and the Candahar brothers, or the vain- 
glorious Shahs bygone? Neither Oriental character nor the 
circumstances of these Mahomedan Governments have changed. 
Under the unplastic law of the Koran, every vacancy in the 
Musnud is liable to be contested with the sword. To side 
with one candidate is to make the other, and perhaps a 
strong party with him, an enemy; to side with neither is to 
pretermit the purpose of the negotiator; and, while thus all 
the old elements of failure await him, is there any fresh cause 
of alarm? Doesthe position of Russia in Khokand, Bokhara, 
or Mongolia, in any way lessen the stupendous physical diffi- 
culties of the route to Cabul by Bamian, or to Kashmir by 
the Karakoram? Russia has been any time during the past 
thirty years as well able as she is now to aid Persia in the 
seizure of Herat. She has refrained from doing so. She re- 
frained even at the time of the Sepoy mutiny. Is it to be 
imagined that she will attempt the precipitous and sterile 
passes of the Hindoo Khoosh and Karakoram, so long as she 
has the Candahar route as an alternative? And yet her ap- 
proach to these, our natural and impregnable ramparts, is the 
pretext for advocating the transfer of our scanty surplus from 
public works and defensive preparations to the fallacious pro- 
jects of an unavailing, if not mischievous diplomacy. 

Much of the superstructure of Sir H. Rawlinson’s con- 
jurations rests on Sir R. Temple’s report of the disaffection of 
the Mahomedans in India. I do not deny that there is truth 
in it, more especially as regards the cities of Hyderabad and 
of Delhi before the mutiny, which were immediately referred 
to. It is also ina less degree applicable to the Pathans of 
Rohilkund, who still constitute a dominant colony, and are 
capable of combination. But it is much exaggerated if the 
general Mahomedan persuasion be in contemplation. The 
well-to-do majority are not likely to respond to the electric 
shock of Russian sympathy. 

The space which the subject fills in the thoughts and aspi- 
rations of the population of India is also, in my humble opinion, 
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greatly exaggerated. Much of what appears in the Native 
newspapers is the normal echo of the industrious knot of Eng- 
lish alarmists. Much consists of the lucubrations of one or 
two well-known speculative Moonshees. For several years 
together the talk of the Punjab bazaars was reported to me 
in Native news-letters, and though every wild political rumour 
found its place in the record, the spectre of Russian invasion 
was far from having the whole ground to itself. If any one 
will take the trouble to refer to the old Blue-books about 
Herat, or to such distant publications as ‘Shore’s Notes on 
India,’ he will see that both the facilities for the invasion of 
India by the Candahar route, and also the welcome ready for 
the Russians on the part of the population of India, were then 
duly announced, and have always formed keynotes in the cry 
of alarm. 

It is not as if we had money to throw away. If our mili- 
tary preparations were complete, it would be another thing. 
Bat the Indus at Attock is actually neither bridged nor tun- 
nelled. Kohat is en lair, for want of a bridge at Khoshul- 
garh. The army at the Khyber, if worsted, has no point 
@’apput to fall back upon. The communication with Kurra- 
chee must be reckoned as perilously defective until the railway 
is unbroken between that place and Peshawur. Surely any 
fands we have to spare might better be devoted to the tardy 
reparation of these deficiencies than engulfed in the profitless 
abyss of Afghan revolutions. Surely, if we really desire to 
prove to Russia, Persia, and India the stability of our power, 
—for this is the only way to check encroachment, and give 
confidence to our subjects,—we should perfect our armaments 
before subsidising powerless allies, in terror of a phantom 
enemy. Exactly in proportion as we are in a state of prepara- 
tion, will the Russians hesitate to begin the adventurous march 
over the 1,100 ill-watered miles between the Caspian and the 
Indus. Exactly in proportion as we are ready to land a force 
on the shores of Persia, will that unenterprising Power avert 
ita eyes from the coveted fortress. But it is to play the game 
of these secret confederates, to divert to chimerical objects the 
resources which might be made to prove to them the hopeless- 
ness of their combinations. 

Averse to the grant of any annual subsidy to Shere Ali 
Khan, I see no objection to giving him arms, or to rewarding - 
any services he may render, liberally or even lavishly. But I 
fear that troubles may arise from imposing on him any gene- 
ral responsibility for the conduct of the tribes, or for the sur- 
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render of criminals, The bond between Cabul and the tribes 
is slender and brittle. The Muhsood Wazeerees, for instance, 
never acknowledged any kind of allegiance until, when 
blockaded by us, they applied in vain to Dost Mahomed Khan 
for assistance. Yet, if it were formally understood that the 
Ameer was bound to restrain them, his inabilty to do so might 
then appear an inadmissible excuse. Each case should, I 
think, be dealt with separately. There are probably reasons 
with which I am not acquainted for the delay in coming to an 
understanding with Russia about the independence of Herat, 
for the advantages of this are obvious. In the absence of any 
such arrangement however I confess that I am not of the 
general opinion that, at whatever cost to ourselves, any at- 
tempt on this fortress should necessarily become a casus belli. 
It is trae that Herat is a strong position, near a fertile plain, 
and has a great name in Asia. But it is 400 miles from Can- 
dahar, and a force invading India would, if we are true to 
ourselves, soon learn that the days-of Nadir Shah and the 
Abdali have passed away. If the Afghans were constantly 
defeated by Ranjit Singh, what have we to fear from hordes 
of Persians or Tarkomans, even if they ever do come, which I 
regard as in the last degree improbable ? 

Similarly, [am against in any way binding ourselves to 
preserve Balkh and Koondooz in the Ameer’s possession. 
These are comparatively open countries on this side the Oxus, 
and might easily he occupied by a force from beyond it. We 
could not prevent this. 

To conclude, I regret that I cannot regard Sir H. Rawlin- 
son’s proposals otherwise than as an untimely revival of the 
policy of 1838, which nearly ruined the empire, and the 
effects of which we have still to get over. They would again 
plunge us into the ever-shifting sands of Central Asian in- 
trigue, at a cost which we cannot afford; again prematurely 
withdraw our troops from their own ground to isolated posi- 
tions; and again unite against us, as suspected invaders, all 
the wild passions of an irritated population, which, unaroused 
against ourselves, may, at the proper time, be turned, as our 
best defence, against the common enemy. And though the 
result might not involve the same military disasters, it could 
not fail to embrace a similar retardation of all internal im- 
provement, and a similar waste of the sinews of war. 


(Signed) R. H. Daviss. 
December 27, 1868. 
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Minute by the Commander-in-Chief in India, suggested by Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s Memorandum on the questions connected with 
Central Asia, dated December 24, 1868. 


In the various papers submitted by me in the Foreign and 
Public Works Departments, on matters connected with the 
Central Asian question, Afghanistan, and the defence of 
India on the North-West Frontier, during the last two years, 
I have given my opinion on many of the questions suggested 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson in his Memorandum. 

Thus, I think the argument is complete against a British 
occupation of Quetta, or an advance on Afghanistan, unless a 
real casus belli should arise in our relations with that country. 

I hold, very strongly, that those relations should not be 
left to chance, or to be determined aécording to a distrustful 
or hostile attitude on our part, but that we should encourage 
diplomatic intercourse with the Court of Cabul, and, while 
testifying something like a genial sympathy towards the 
Government de facto, we should by political pressure and the 
practical testimony of our own good offices, bring about a 
reciprocity of good feeling towards ourselves. 

I have thoroughly concurred with his Excellency the 
Viceroy in the policy pursued during the last four years. 

Afghanistan being in a state of civil war, and it being 
really impossible to say from day to day what party might be 
in the ascendant, it has appeared to me to be clearly necessary 
to let the opposing parties fight their quarrel out; neutrality 
on our side being absolutely observed. 

But I think it is obvious that such a policy of passiveness 
should be limited by the pressing necessity of actual civil war, 
and that so soon as we are able to assign something like firm- 
ness and stability to the de facto Government, we should not 
only speak to it with civility, but we should give it moral 
and even material support. 

This is required not only on the grounds of a large policy 
which we should direct as the great Indian power, a power 
resting on an European as well as an Asiatic basis, but also 
with regard to the considerations of trade with Cabul and 
the countries lying beyond. 

Onr relations with the Court of Cabul should then be 
put on a footing of liberality on such grounds, care being 
taken to exclude the notion that we are led to this by any 
fear or mistrust of Russian proceedings. 
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To make an alliance offensive and defensive with Cabul 
would indicate this fear of Russia, and therefore on that 
ground alone, it is an inadmissible measure. 

But it is certainly right so to influence the Ruler of Cabul, 
as to cause him to look to us as his best friend and support, 
and one to whom he may come for counsel and assistance, 
provided that, in important matters, he is disposed to adopt 
reasonable advice, and a policy in conformity with justice to 
his own subjects and respect to foreign obligations. 

It will have been seen in my previous papers that | entirely 
decline to follow in the wake of those who are constantly 
striving to excite the military spirit in England and India 
against Russia. 

But while I regret to’see the efforts made in this sense, it 
does appear to me to be necessary to keep a vigilant watch 
over the proceedings of that country in Asia, just as we see a 
like precaution pursued by the Foreign Office with reference 
to the assumed ambition of Russia in her relations with the 
Danubian Provinces and the Porte. 

Such diplomatic vigilance is required by general considera- 
tions. But it may be said with truth that the alarm testified 
with regard to Russia, as affecting British interests in India, 
is more unreasonable than it is possible to describe. Asa 
military and vast political power, we have literally nothing to 
fear from Russia, whether she stop at her present limits, or 
spread her power even to our own borders. A great mischief 
is done by those who, from whatever cause, occupy themselves 
in preaching the falsehood of our weakness in India. We 
are simply invincible in that country against all the Powers 
in the world, provided only we are true to ourselves. If we 
choose to commit ourselves to a policy of aggression, we can 
go and establish ourselves where we like. If, on the other 
hand, being guided by a true and sound policy, we restrict 
our ambition and fortify ourselves by a continuance of good 
government and careful attention to the efficiency of our 
military establishments, without extravagance on the one 
hand, or unwise cheapness on the other, we not only do that 
which is best for the great empire committed to our charge, 
but we comply with the conditions requisite for security and 
freedom from political anxiety. 


We subjoin the whole of the despatch in which the 
Government of India delivered their joint opinion on 
this subject. There was no dissent recorded. 
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To His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T., Her Majesty’s Secretary , 
of State for India. 


Fort William : January 4, 1869. 


My Lord Duke,—We have the honour to transmit a series 
of Minutes, with annexures, as per accompanying Abstract of 
Contents, bearing on the important political question raised 
in the confidential Memorandum of Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
which was forwarded, under Sir Stafford Northcote’s instruc- 
tions, in Mr. Kaye’s letter of August 21 last. The Honour. 
able Mr. Maine wishes it to be understood that he concurs 
entirely in the Minute of the Viceroy. 

2. The various proposals brought forward in that Memor- 
andum, in order to counteract, in some measure, the advances 
of Russia in Central Asia, and to strengthen the influence and 
power of England in Afghanistan and Persia, have received 
from us that careful consideration which is due to the well- 
known career and abilities of the writer, and to the magnitude 
ef the events and interests of which he has treated. 

3. A careful perusal of the Memorandum forwarded to us, 
and a farther discussion of the subject in all its bearings, has 
not led us to recommend any substantial alteration in the 
course of policy to be adopted on the frontier, or beyond it. 
On the contrary, the closer and more constant the attention 
which the subject receives at our hands, the more settled is 
our conviction that any serious departure from the principles 
which we havo already enunciated, would be the cause of 
grave political and financial embarrassments, and would pro- 
bably involve us in doubtful undertakings, the issue or dura. 
tion of which no statesman could venture to predict. 

4. We solicit a full consideration of our subjoined Minutes. 
They have been penned with reference to every available 
source of information, after careful observation of the pro- 
tracted struggle for supreme authority in Afghanistan, which 
is not yet terminated, and under a deep sense of our responsi- 
bility for the welfare of all classes in India, and for the per- 
manence of the British power. In these Minutes the conse- 
quences of any deviation from our established policy have 
been viewed by us under various aspects, and your Grace will 
observe that due regard has been paid to the division and 
conflict of parties in Afghanistan, and to the peculiar national 
characteristics of the people ; to the difficulties of establishing, 
supporting, and supplying troops in isolated positions, and at 

c2 
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a distance from our own territories; to the financial outlay 
which any strategic advance beyond our own border, or even 
the formation of a Native Contingent, would certainly entail ; 
and to the probable effects of such measures on the feelings 
and wishes of those classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India 
itself whom it is our object to attach to us by just and kind 
treatment, or, if necessary, to control by salutary awe. 
These considerations deserve fully as much attention as the 
gradual advance of Russia in Central Asia, and her military 
occupation of the cities and territories of Samarcand and Bok- 
hara, on which many writers have been led too exclusively to 
dwell. 

5. We venture to sum up the policy which is recommended 
or supported in various language and by various arguments 
in our Minutes, somewhat as follows:—We object to any 
active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan by the depu- 
tation of a high British officer with or without a contingent, 
or by the forcible or amicable occupation of any post or tract 
in that country beyond our own frontier, inasmuch as we 
think such a measure would, under present circumstances, 
engender irritation, defiance, and hatred in the minds of the 
Afghans, without in the least strengthening our power either 
for attack or defence. We think it impolitic and unwise to 
decrease any of the difficulties which would be entailed on 
Russia, if that Power seriously thought of invading India, as 
we should certainly decrease them if we left our own frontier, 
and met her half way in a difficult country, and possibly in 
the midst of a hostile or exasperated population. We foresee 
no limits to the expenditure which such a move might require, 
and we protest against the necessity of having to impose addi- 
tional taxation on the people of India, who are unwilling, as 
it is, to bear such pressure for measures which they can both , 
understand and appreciate. And we think that the objects 
which we have at heart, in common with all interested in 
India, may be attained by an attitude of readiness and firm- 
ness on our frontier, and by giving all our care and expending 
all our resources for the attainment of practical and sound 
ends over which we can exercise an effective and immediate 
control. 

6. Should a foreign Power, such as Russia, ever seriously 
think of invading India from without, or, what is more pro- 
bable, of stirring up the elements of disaffection or anarchy 
within it, our true policy, our strongest security, would then, 
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we conceive, be found to lie in previous abstinence from 
entanglements at either Cabul, Candahar, or any similar 
outpost ; in full reliance on a compact, highly-equipped, and 
disciplined army stationed within our own territories, or on 
our own border; in the contentment, if not in the attach- 
ment, of the masses; in the sense of security of title and pos- 
session, with which our whole policy is gradually imbuing the 
minds of the principal Chiefs and the Native aristocracy ; in 
the construction of material works within British tuitias 
which enhance the comfort of the people, while they add 
to our political and military strength; in husbanding our 
finances and consolidating and multiplying our resources; in 
quiet preparation for all contingencies, which no Indian 
statesman should disregard; and in a trust in the rectitude 
and honesty of our intentions, coupled with the avoidance of 
all sources of complaint which either invite foreign aggression 
or stir up restless spirits to domestic revolt. 

7. We think it necessary to dwell strongly on this part of 
the policy of the Government of India, because the subject 
has lately been revived in the public prints, and because some 
writers possibly imagine that a change in the Head of the 
administration may be a fit occasion for a change in our 
foreign or domestic policy. 

8. It is not difficalt for public writers, who are often want- 
ing in detailed and accurate information, and who may write 
without a full sense of political or financial responsibility, to 
advocate or suggest measures which for a moment may 
delude or influence the public. 

9. The following are the only fresh measures which we could 
bring ourselves to recommend :—We think that endeavours 
might be made to come to some clear understanding with the 
Court of St. Petersburg as to its projects and designs in 
Cenfral Asia, and that it might be given to understand, in 
firm but courteous language, that it cannot be permitted to 
interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan, or in those of any 
State which lies contiguous to our frontier. We are aware 
that this subject was pressed on Sir Stafford Northcote in the 
despatches from us, which were all reviewed by him in his 
letter of December 26, 1867, No. 15, but without any 
result. The subject however is of such paramount import- 
ance, that we think ourselves justified in again pressing it on 
Her Majesty’s Government. The truth appears to us to be, 
that the advances of Russia, coupled with the constant 
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allusions made in the newspapers to her progress as compared 
with what is called the inaction of the British Government, 
have produced, in the minds of Europeans and Natives, what 
we believe to be an exaggerated opinion of her resources and 
power. A mutual good understanding between the two 
Powers, though difficult of attainment, would enable us to 
take means to counteract unfounded rumours and to prevent 
unnecessary alarms. 

10. Then, we think that our relations with the Court of 
Teheran should be placed entirely under the Secretary of 
State for India; and that we should be empowered to give 
to any de facto Ruler of ‘Cabul some arms and ammunition 
and substantial pecuniary assistance, as well as moral sup- 
port, as occasion may offer, but without any formal offensive 
or defensive alliance. We have already authorised the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to give Shere Ali six 
lakhs of rupees, and we shall further be prepared to supply 
him with some thousand stand of arms. We should be glad 
therefore, if a discretion were given us at once to act on any 
emergency on the above principles, without any special re- 
ference to Her Majesty’s Government at home. 

11. In the event of Ameer Shere Ali proving successful in 
the struggle now going on between him and his nephew, 
Sirdar Abdul Rahman, should his Highness desire to meet 
the Governor-General, we think it would be politic that his 
request should be complied with. If any such arrangement 
were inconvenient for the Governor-General, his place could 
be supplied by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The 
meeting might with most advantage take place at Peshawur, 
which is easier of access than more remote parts of the 
border, and where there is a large force to represent British 
power and influence. On this occasion the Ameer could 
explain fully his views, his hopes, and his desires, and thus 
place us in possession of a great deal of valuable information 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain in any other 
way. If, bowever, as is now very unlikely, Abdul Rahman 
Khan or any other chief’ prove victorious, we must wait and 
see whether he can consolidate his possession of the supreme 
power in the country. 

12. With these remarks we would suggest further that op- 
portunity be taken by Her Majesty’s Government to lay down 
a course of action which willavoid the perpetual recurrence to 
these exciting topics, and which will strengthen the hands of 
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those who have to conduct the affairs of India on the spot, 
by, as we hope, endorsing views which in the best interests 
of all parties we have carefully considered, and to which we 
respectfully and firmly adhere. 
We have, &c., 
(Signed) Joun LAWRENCE. 

W. R. Mansrietp. 

H. S. Marne. 

J. STRACHEY. 

R. TEMPLE. 


The weight of the names signed to this despatch is 
very great. It will be remembered that the Punjab is 
the province which borders on Afghanistan, and that 
its officers are responsible for the safety of that frontier. 
Lord Lawrence and Sir Richard Temple were veteran 
Punjab officers of the highest rank, and thoroughly 
knew Afghan politics. Sir William Mansfield, after- 
wards Lord Sandhurst, had, as Commander-in-Chief, the 
responsibility for the military defence of India, and 
besides that, was a soldier and statesman of the highest 
ability and accomplishments. 

We have intimated above that the new policy of 
our Government was adopted without proper advice ; 
and it will perhaps be well, while on the subject of 
opinions, to step out of the order of events for the 
purpose of showing how heavily the balance of opinion 
among skilled men, and men speaking under the 
responsibility of office in the localities affected, inclines 
against the policy of extending our Asiatic dominions 
to the westward. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson served at Candahar, and 
marched through Afghanistan, during our first war, 
and doubtless acquired much knowledge of the country. 
He has since served in other parts of Asia, but when 
he wrote his Memorandum in the year 1868 he must 
have left India for a quarter of a century. Sir Bartle 
Frere, whose Memorandum is not in the Blue-book, 
but has been mentioned above, never had any connec- 
tion with Afghanistan. Both these gentlemen became 
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members of the Secretary of State’s Council, and Sir 
Bartle Frere’ was for about two years in Calcutta as a 
member of the Government of India. There is one 
other opinion given in the Blue-book—viz., that of Lord 
Napier of Magdala (vide A., p. 225). He is indeed a 
weighty authority on such a subject, not only on ac- 
count of his great personal qualities and vast experience 
in Asiatic politics and warfare, but because during 
periods amounting to about sixteen years he held offices 
involving direct responsibility for the safety of India. 
He was Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
then Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India, with a seat in the Vice- 
roy’s Council. If during that time he had urged an 
advance, either political or military, direct or indirect, 
on the North-West Frontier, it would have been a very 
important circumstance. - But this he did not do, be- 
cause his opinion was then against an advance of any 
kind. On May 30, 1878, two years after quitting India, 
and in the crisis of our recent political struggle with 
the Russians, he wrote the opinion which is now very 
much relied upon by the advocates of the Forward 
Policy. And this opinion is favourable only to that 
advance to Quetta which was effected in the autumn of 
1876, and which is the subject of a separate narrative 
in this volume. That, he says, is a thing which we 
were entitled by treaty to do; there was, he now thinks, 
sufficient reason for it; and, having done it, we ought 
not to recede from it. But of Afghanistan he says 
(vide A., p. 225) :—‘ I am not in any way an advocate for 
advancing into Afghanistan contrary to the wish of the 
Ameer Shere Ali, but we have a right by treaty to go 
to Quetta,’ &c. And again (p. 226):—‘ Afghanistan is 
closed to us, but the one post of Quetta that we can 
hold by right of treaty should be made secure.’ In 
both passages he justly draws the broadest distinction 
between what we have a right to do and what we have 


no right to do, and does not even discuss the expediency 
of the latter. 
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Such are the opinions quoted in favour of some form 
or other of a Forward Policy; and (setting aside the 
advance to Quetta), they amount only to advice that 
we should attempt to extend our influence by legitimate 
means. Even these opinions do not advise that we 
should quarrel with the Ameer of Cabul unless he will 
consent to alter the Treaty of 1857 by admitting 
European Residents, nor that we should take his 
territory. 

With respect to the -acquisition of fresh territory, 
General Sir Henry Norman has, in his recent article in 
the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ pointed out that there is 
great weight of opinion against it. His own is as 
weighty as any. He refers to Lord Sandhurst, Sir 
Henry Durand, and Sir Herbert Edwardes, as being 
both soldiers and statesmen of the highest ability and 
distinction, and intimately acquainted with the people 
and the countries in question; to Sir John Adye, a 
soldier of distinction, who had served on the North- 
West Frontier, and to the silence of other responsible 
persons. We take the liberty of quoting his words on 
this point :— 


Accompanying Sir Walter Gilbert’s force in 1849 in its 
pursuit of the Sikhs and Afghans after the battle of Goojerat, 
until the former had surrendered and the latter bad fled 
before us, first from the fortress of Attock and then through 
the Khyber Pass, I remained for several years on the frontier, 
and ever since have taken the deepest interest in it, while I 
have been acquainted with the views of many of the most 
eminent persons who served on, or who visited, the frontier. 
I never, until long after I had quitted that frontier, heard a 

uestion raised as to the line taken up in 1843 as respects 
Sind and in 1849 as respects the Punjab, being nut suffi- 
ciently advanced and readily defensible. While many opinions 
have given as to the folly of advancing our frontier, it 
seems an undoubted fact that no opposite opinion ever was 
expressed by any of the able Governors-General who have 
held sway in India up to the arrival of Lord Lytton, by any 
Commander-in-Chief in India, by any Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjab—the officer through whom, until 1876, all 
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Cabul affairs used to be transacted, or by any member of the 
Supreme Council, before which all important questions affect- 
ing the Indian Empire come. Many officers in these positions 
have left on record the strongest possible objections to a 
forward movement, except as an operation of war. I might, 
I believe, add that no commander of the Punjab frontier force, 
and no Commissioner of Peshawur (the functionary who has 
been charged especially with the duty of watching Cabul 
affairs), has urged any rectification of frontier. 


In fact it may be said that until Lord Lytton 
reached India armed with instructions to press European 
Residents on the Ameer, no officer serving in India, 
and responsible for the safety or good government of 
the North-West frontier, or of the Indian dominions at 
large, has advised any extension of our frontier, or, ex- 
cept by peaceable and gentle means, any extension of 
our political influence. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH SHERE ALI, AND THE UMBALLA 
CONFERENCE. 


Ir will have been observed that the 9th, 10th, and 
11th paragraphs of the last-quoted despatch of the 
Government: of India indicate, not any change of 
policy, but an opinion that some further steps, quite 
consistent with the policy of the previous fourteen years, 
might, under changed circumstances, be usefully taken. 
Keep a firm, an open, tone with the Russians, they say, 
and tell them they cannot be permitted to interfere in 
the affairs of Afghanistan. As for Shere Ali, he has 
now established himself with reasonable certainty, and 
there is now a Government in Afghanistan stable 
enough to be dealt with. Let us therefore assist him 
with some money and munitions of war, and let us 
encourage personal intercourse with him. These views 
led to the Umballa Conference (vide A., pp. 84-88). 

In 1868, Shere Ali asked for some further assistance 
on the ground that his rivals had, when in power, 
anticipated the revenues of the country; and this was 
conceded to him, the total gifts amounting to 120,000/., 
and some thousands of stands of arms. 

On January 9, 1869, Lord Lawrence wrote to Shere 
Ali a farewell letter, in which he again states his 


policy. 
From the Viceroy and Governor-General of India to His 
Highness the Ameer Shere Ali Khan of Cabul. 


I have received and carefully perused your Highness’s 
letter, dated Shaban 12, 1285, and addressed to me. 
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I have also read your letter to his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab of the same date. 

From an attentive perusal of these papers, as well as from 
a constant and careful observation of all the various events 
which have taken place in Afghanistan during the past few 
years, I am well acquainted with your Highness’s present 

sition and future prospects, and feel satisfied that your 
Highness desires that the friendship which has hitherto sub- 
sisted between you and the British Government should be 
maintained. 

It is the earnest desire of the Government of India, as I 
have already intimated, to see your Highness’s authority 
established on a basis of solidity and permanency, and to 
cement the bonds of friendship and alliance which ought to 
exist between the British power and your Highness as an in- 
dependent Ruler. 

You have been already apprised by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab that a sum of six lakhs of rupees has been 
pas at your unreserved disposal. For this, the British 

overnment looks for no other return than abiding confidence, 
sincerity, and goodwill. 

I regret that obstacles of an insuperable nature should 
have prevented my meeting your Highness at some suitable 
place on the frontier of both kingdoms. 

As a farther proof of the desire of the British Govern- 
ment, which fears no aggression and which wishes for no 
conquest, to see a strong, a just, and a merciful government 
established by your Highness at Cabul and throughout | 
Afghanistan, I have to inform you that, in the course of the 
next three months, three sums of two lakhs of rupees each, 
or in all of six lakhs more, will be placed at your entire 
control, to be applied by your Highness in the manner which 
you may think most conducive to the furtherance of your 
interests and to the consolidation of your authority. 

For this again the Government of India will expect no 
return save one of the kind just indicated in the preceding 
part of this letter. 

I am leaving the country almost immediately, and am 
handing over the high office of Viceroy and Governor-General 
to my successor. 

But the policy which I have advisedly pursued with regard 
to the affairs of Afghanistan, is one which I have entered on 
with anxious deliberation, and which has commanded the 
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assent and approval of Her Majesty the Queen of England; 
and as long as you continue by your actions to evince a real 
desire for the alliance of the British Government, yon have 
nothing to apprehend in the way of a change of policy, or of 
our interference in the internal affairs and administration of 
your kingdom. 

It will remain for the head of the Administration to con- 
sider in each succeeding year, what further proofs may be 
given of our desire to see your power consolidated, and what 
amount of practical assistance, in the shape of money or 
materials of war, may periodically be made over to your High- 
ness as a testimony of our good will, and to the furtherance 
of your legitimate authority and influence. 

But be assured that you will never err in shaping your 
course with a view to British alliance, and in considering Her 
Majesty the Queen of England and her Viceroy in India as 
your best and truest friends. 


On January 12, 1869, Lord Mayo succeeded Lord 
Lawrence as Governor-General. 

The Conference at Umballa between Lord Mayo 
and Shere Ali commenced on March 27, 1869. On the 
31st Lord Mayo wrote to Shere Ali as follows (vide 
A., pp. 90, 91) :— 


From His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
to His Highness Ameer Shere Ali Khan, Walee of Oabul 
and its Dependencies. 

Dated, Camp, Umballa: March 31, 1869. 

As your Highness did me the honour to intimate that 
some farther expression of the sentiments of the British 
Government in regard to your present visit and to the affairs 
of Afghanistan would be acceptable, it is with much pleasure 
and satisfaction that I accede to your Highness’s wishes in the 
following communication. 

T am most desirous of expressing to you the sincere grati- 
fication which the visit of your Highness has afforded to me 
and to all the members of my Government. 

I regard this visit as a mark of the confidence reposed by 
your Highness in the Government of the Queen, which will 
ever be remembered. I earnestly trust that on your High- 
ness’s return to your own country you may be enabled speedily 
to establish your legitimate rule over your entire kingdom ; 
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to consolidate your power; to create a firm and a merciful 
administration in every province of Afghanistan ; to promote 
the interests of commerce ; and to secure peace and tranquillity 
within all your borders. 

Although, as already intimated to you, the British Govern- 
ment does not desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, yet, considering that the bonds of friendship 
between that Government and your Highness have lately been 
more closely drawn than heretofore, it will view with severe 
displeasure any attempts on the part of your rivals to disturb 
your position as Ruler of Cabul and rekindle civil war, and it 
will further endeavour from time to time by such means as 
circumstances may require, to strengthen the Government of 
your Highness, to enable you to exercise with equity and 
with justice your rightful rule, and to transmit to your de- 
scendants all the dignities and honours of which you are the 
lawful possessor. 

It is my wish therefore that your Highness should com- 
municate frequently and freely with the Government of India 
and its officers on all subjects of public interest, and I can 
assure your Highness that any representation which you may 
make will always be treated with consideration and respect. 

By these means, and by the exercise of mutual confidence, 
I entertain well-grounded hopes that the most friendly rela- 
tions between the British Government and that of your 
Highness may ever be maintained to the advantage of the 
subjects both of Her Majesty the Queen and of your High- 
ness. 

That your Highness may long enjoy health and strength 
sufficient to enable you to perform the arduous duties of your 
exalted station is the sincere wish of your friend. 

(Signed) Mayo. 


On April 3, 1869, the Government of India sent to 
the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State, a brief 
narrative of the Conference. The despatch contained 
the following paragraphs (vide A., pp. 88, 89) :— 

4, On the afternoon of Monday, March 29, the return visit 
having taken place that morning, the Viceroy accorded a 
private interview to his Highness, who was attended by his 
most confidential and trusted adviser, Synd Noor Mahomed 
Shah. There were present also at this interview, his Honour 
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the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the Foreign Secretary, 
and Captain Grey, who acted as interpreter. After free and 
unreserved discussion between his Excellency the Viceroy 
and his Highness the Ameer on important matters relating to 
the affairs of Afghanistan and to the visit of his Highness, it 
was arranged that a letter should be addressed to his High- 
ness expressive of the sentiments of the Government of India 
in respect to the matters under discussion. At a meeting of 
his Excellency’s Council, which was held on the next day, 
Tuesday March 30, the whole subject was very fully discussed 
in Council, and the form and contents of the letter, a copy of 
which is enclosed, was agreed to. 

5. The letter was very carefully translated into the Persian 
language, and was presented to the Ameer by our Foreign 
Secretary, who was deputed to his Highness for that pur- 
pose. 

6. A reply to the same has been received from the Ameer 
expressive of the satisfaction and thanks of his Highness at 
the kindness and friendship evinced by the British Govern- 
ment. A translation of this reply is also appended. 

7. Two interviews have taken place between the confiden- 
tial adviser of his Highness Synd Noor Mahomed Shah and 
our Foreign Secretary. At these interviews various matters of 
importance were fully discussed, and the means whereby trade 
with Afghanistan could be encouraged, and additional mea- 
sures for securing the peace of the frontier could be promoted, 
were carefully considered. An opportunity was also taken, 
at the same time, to inform the Minister, in the clearest and 
most explicit terms, that the British Government would always 
abstain from any direct interference in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, and that under no circumstances could British 
troops or British officers be employed across the frontier in 
quelling civil contentions or domestic strife. 

8. We have every reason to hope that the visit of his High- 
ness and the communications which have taken place will be 
productive of the happiest results. It has assured his High- 
ness that the policy which was adopted by his Lordship’s 
predecessor, on the Ameer’s regaining the throne of Cabul in 
August last, will be continued. It will show to the world 
. that we have in the Ruler of Afghanistan a faithful ally, and 
that while the British Government has no desire of aggran- 
disement and extension of territory, it will still use all its. 
influence to support neighbouring Princes and Rulers who are 
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earnestly endeavouring to create by their own exertions a 
strong, independent, and friendly government. 


On May 14, 1869, the Duke of Argyll wrote to Lord 
Mayo. After stating the policy approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, he spoke as follows (vide A., 
pp. 91, 92) :— 


5. Her Majesty’s Government agree with the late Viceroy 
of India, Lord Lawrence, that it is for the interest of our Indian 
aay that there should be a strong and settled Government 
in Afghanistan, such as may promote commerce with us and 
protect the people of that country from the evils of civil war. 
For the purpose of promoting the establishment of such a 
Government it may be wise from time to time to assist with 
money or with arms any existing Ruler of Afghanistan whose 
character and position appear to afford the best hope of estab- 
lishing a prosperous and peaceful rule. But Her Majesty’s 
Government desire that the discretion of the Indian Govern-° 
ment, under direction from the Government at home, should 
be kept absolutely free as to the occasions on which, and as to 
all the circumstances under which, such assistance should be 
given or withheld. It ought to depend not only upon the 
conduct of the Ruler of Afghanistan in his relations with the 
Government of India, but to some extent also upon his con- 
duct in his relations with his own people. Her Majesty’s 
Government indeed do not desire to exercise any interference 
in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, nor can they pretend to 
pass judgment on the ordinary conduct of its affairs. But 
there are possible conditions under which it would not be for 
the credit of the British Government to support the Ameer 
either by money or by arms. If he succeeds in establishin 
a Government which is strong, but notoriously cruel and 
oppressive, Her Majesty’s Government ought to be free to 
withhold all assistance from him. 


And feeling some doubts whether the Conference 
might have the effect of involving us too deeply in the 
politics of Afghanistan, he asked some explanations. 

To this request the Government of India replied on 
July 1, 1869, ina very full despatch, from which we 
take the following extracts (vide A., pp. 938-98) :— 
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4, We entirely agree with the principles laid down in your 
Grace’s despatch, 7.e., ‘ that it is for the interest of our Indian 
Empire that there should be a strong and settled government 
in Afghanistan, such as may promote commerce with us and 
protect the people of the country from the evils of civil war; 
that the discretion of the Indian Government should be kept 
absolutely free as to the occasions on which such assistance 
should be given or withheld ;’ that further, we should abstain 
from exercising ‘any interference in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan,’ and give no pledge which would lead the Ameer 
to believe that we should ever countenance or support a noto- 
riously cruel and oppressive government. 

5. All this we shall show was fully considered and agreed to 
by us, as soon as the meeting was determined on, was steadily 
kept in view, and strictly adhered to in everything that took 
place at Umballa. 

6. That it was laid down beforehand is shown by the demi- 
official communications addressed to your Grace by the 
Viceroy early in March before he left Calcutta. 

7. The Viceroy informed your Grace that no one could be 
more impressed than he was with the necessity for abstinence, 
on the part of the Government of India, from interference in 
Asian politics ; that whether it be in the central portions of 
the continent or elsewhere, our policy should be to keep on 
friendly terms with all our neighbours, to encourage them in 
any efforts they might make for the development and security 
of trade, but to let them know that if they chose to quarrel 
(which they are always ready to do) they must fight it out 
without any assistance from us, that the impolicy of having 
anything to do directly with these people was shown by the 
manner in which the existence of the lines of our telegraph 
along the coast of Beloochistan and Mekran had brought us 
into immediate connection with the disputes between Persia 
and the tribes in that district; that with regard to the ap- 
proaching interview with the Ameer, the Viceroy’s intention 
was to avoid any engagement of a permanent character, op- 
posed as he was to treaties and subsidies ; that it was impos- 
sible to discuss the matter until we knew what the Ameer was 
going to say; that his Highness’s visit would, he believed, do 
much good, showing him that we had no other wish than to 
see a strong government in Afghanistan; that we had no 
thought of interfering with him in any way; that we wanted 
no Resident at Cabul, or political influence in his kingdom; 
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while at the same time it would impress the people of India 
generally with the idea that we had a faithful ally in Afghan- 
istan. 

8. The object of the Viceroy therefore in agreeing to Shere 
Ali’s request for a meeting was to show to him and to the 
world that we desired to establish with him a friendly and 
faithful alliance; to encourage him in his efforts to create a 
thoroughly independent kingdom and a just and merciful 
government; to acknowledge him as the rightful ruler of 
Cabul, not only as having inherited his throne by his father’s 
will, made public in the lifetime of Dost Mahomed, but as the 
de facto sovereign of the country. 

9. But the objects of the Ameer in coming to Umballa went 
far beyond this. It was evident from his communications 
with the Viceroy, the conversations of the Foreign Secretary 
with his Minister, and the paragraphs which he suggested for 
insertion in the letter to be addressed to him! that he desired 
a treaty supplementary to that made with his father in 1857 
(which he termed one-sided), and which would declare that 
we should be ‘the friend of his friends’ and ‘the enemy of 
his enemies.’ He further desired that we should publicly 
declare that we should never acknowledge ‘any friend in the 
whole of Afghanistan save the Ameer and his descendants,’ 
and he evidently expected a promise of a fixed subsidy. 

10. But this was not all. 

11. He desired and asked that the British Government 
should not be the sole judge of when and how fature assistance 
was to be given, but earnestly pressed that the words in the 
Viceroy’s letter ‘as circumstances may require,’” should be 
altered to ‘as his (the Ameer’s) welfare might require.’ 


1 1st Suggested Paragraph. ‘That, as now the Queen was the friend 
of the Ameer and his descendants and the enemy of his enemies and theirs, 
and would always be so, therefore, from time to time such measures as his 
welfare might require should be adopted for the objects conveyed in the 
Governor-General’s letter. 

2nd. ‘That the bonds of friendship between the Amcor and his de- 
scendants and the British being now drawn much closer than heretofore, 
and as for the future the Government neither does nor will acknowledge 
any friend in the whole of Afghanistan save the Ameer and his descendants, 
therefore from time to time,’ &ce. 

2 We subjoin the Persian words in the Roman character, and give their 
literal translation :— 

‘Wa riez gah-ba gah az rui chuwan tadbir keh ba mukhtazai musla- 
hat -i-wakt zarurat aftad, koshish-o-masai barai hamin barni kar khwohad 
avard,’ é.¢., ‘and also from time to time, by means of such expedients as 
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12. Compliance with these desires was impossible, but it was 
necessary, by a straightforward and unmistakable expression 
of opinion, to furnish the Ameer with some declaration which 
(without encouraging hopes that could not be fulfilled) would 
be of present use, truly describe our feelings and intentions 
towards him, and satisfy him that his journey and (to him) 
somewhat perilous absence from his kingdom, had not been 
made in vain. 

13. This object was accomplished, but not without difficulty. 

14, A comparison of the principles laid down in your Grace's 
‘ letter of May 14 with the action taken, and the opinions ex- 
pressed at Umballa, will show how completely in accord those 
principles and those actions are. And although no instruc- 
tions were received from the Home Government beyond a 
short. general expression of desire contained in your Grace’s 
private letter to the Viceroy that he should ‘maintain that 
policy of reserve and of abstinence from interference which 
had been pursued by your predecessor,’ yet it can be shown 
not only that the communications made to the Ameer at the 
conference did not exceed former promises or extend in any way 
our liabilities, but that in effect they thoroughly defined and 
clearly explained the position we had determined to assume 
towards Afghanistan, and rather limited any engagement or 
liability it might be supposed that we had previously lain 
under as regards his Highness. 

15. The first words which the Viceroy addressed to the 
Ameer at the conference of March 27 were to express the firm 
desire of the British Government to see established at Cabul, 
a just, strong, and independent Government; that we had no 
intention to deviate from the course which we had adopted 
since he had last regained his throne ; that we wished to see 
him firmly established as Ruler of Cabul, and that he should be 
able specially to establish tranquillity and good government in 
his territories. 

16. The policy that we had endeavoured to establish may be 
termed an intermediate one, that is to say, that while we 
distinctly intimated to the Ameer that, under no circum- 
stances, should a British soldier ever cross his frontier to 
assist him in coercing his rebellious subjects ; that no Kuro- 
pean officers would be placed as Residents in his cities; that 


fall in with the necessities of the counsels of the time, it (the British 
Government) will make endeavours and efforts towards this direction,’ 
c., &e. - 
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no fixed subsidy or money allowance would be given for any 
named period; that no promise of assistance in other ways 
would be made; that no treaty would be entered into, obliging 
us under every circumstance to recognise him and his descen- 
dants Rulers of Afghanistan, yet that we were prepared by the 
most open and absolute present recognition, and by every 
public evidence of friendly disposition, of respect for his 
character and interest in his fortunes, to give all the moral 
support in our power, and that, in addition, we were willing 
to assist him with money, arms, ammunition, native artificers, 
and in other ways, whenever we deemed it possible or desir- 
able to do so. 

17. In paragraph 8 of the official letter of April 3, we 
wrote as follows :— 

‘We have every reason to hope that the visit of his High- 
ness, and the communications which have taken place, will be 
productive of the happiest results. It has assured his Highness 
that the policy which was adopted by his Lordship’s predeces- 
sor, on the Ameer’s regaining the Throne of Cabul in August 
last, will be continued. It will show to the world that we have, 
in the Ruler of Afghanistan, a faithful ally, and that while the 
British Government has no desire of aggrandisement or ex- 
tension of territory, it will still use all its influence to support 
neighbouring Princes and Rulers who are earnestly endeavour- 
ing to create by their own exertions a strong, independent, 
and friendly government.’ 

18. These references clearly show that not only was it our 
wish and policy, in the interest of our Indian Empire, ‘ that 
there should be a strong and settled government in Afghanis- 
tan,’ but that it should be such an one ‘as may promote com- 
merce with us, and protect the people of the country from the 
evils of civil war.’ 

19. They also show how completely free the Viceroy kept 
the hands of the Government of India ‘as to the occasions on 
which, and as to all the circumstances under which assistance 
(to the Ameer) should be given or withheld.’ For, besides 
what has been already said, the Viceroy informed your Grace 
that if at any future time we thought it to be our duty to 
assist his Highness, we should do it in any way which would 
neither entangle us in any engagements which might prove 
embarrassing nor weaken his independence. 

20. The Ameer of Cabul fully understood that the British 
Government,would assist him with money, now or hereafter ; 
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solely for the purpose of establishing a just and merciful, as 
well as a strong Government in Afghanistan, and that the 
continuance of our support must always depend upon the 
pleasure of the government of India, which principle is set 
forth, as far as it could be in a public document, in our letter 
to the Ameer, in which, as already quoted, we say: 

‘It (the British Government) will further endeavour from 
time to time, by such means as circumstances may require,' 
to strengthen the government of your Highness, to enable 
you to exercise with equity and with justice your rightful 
rule,’ &c., &c. . 

21. How thoroughly the Ameer understood this is shown in 
a Memorandum,” marginally quoted, by Captain Grey, the Per- 
sian interpreter at the conferences, whose communications 
with the Ameer and his Minister were of a most confidential 
character. 

22. The position of affairs at the close of the conferences 
may, in the Viceroy’s words, confidentially addressed to your 
Grace, be summed up as follows: 

Istly. What the Ameer is not to have— 

No treaty, no fixed subsidy, no European troops, officers, 
or Residents, no dynastic pledges. 

2ndly. What he is to have— 

Warm countenance and support, discouragement of his 
rivals, such material assistance as we may consider absolutely 


1 Or more literally, ‘as fall in with the necessities of the counsels of 
the time.’ 

2 *T am quite satisfied that both the Ameer and his Minister are deeply 
impressed with the importance to their Government of securing the 
favourable opinion of our Government and the British public in respect of 
the justice and liberality of their administration by exerting themselves to 
the utmost for the material improvement of the country and increase of 
trade, and amelioration of the condition and conciliation of the people. 

‘As an abstract point the Ameer could fully understand, without de- 
monstration, that in the present exhausted condition of the country and 
decline of trade, his interest lay in removing, as far as his necessities per- 
mitted, all burdens which would retard their recovery, and by a merciful 
and con¢iliating demeanour reconciling friend and foe to his administration 
and to compliance with such demands as the maintenance and consolidation 
of his administration rendered indispensable. Indeed, the Ameer used the 
above as a strong argument in pointing out how much it was our interest, 
by moderate assistance for a year or two—after which he could stand 
alone—to enable him to allow the country breathing: time, and thus expedite 
its recovery of prosperity and attach all parties to his rule. 

‘These considerations, however, might not in themselves have sufficed 
to influence a man who, like mest of his nation, is more likely to be 
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necessary for his immediate wants, constant and friendly 
communication through our Commissioner at Peshawar, and 
our native agents in Afghanistan; he, on his part, undertaking 
to do all he can to maintain peace on our frontier, and to 
comply with all our wishes on matters connected with trade. 


45. One of the most urgent and prominent demands made 
by the Ameer at Umballa was that we should recognise and 
acknowledge not only himself but his lineal descendants 
against all comers and under all circumstances. 

46. On every occasion that he brought the subject forward, 
the Viceroy declined to entertain it. 

47, At the further conference that took place between his 
Excellency and the Ameer, he (the Ameer) declared that it 
was his earnest wish that the Government of India should 
recognise and acknowledge not only himself but his lineal 
descendants, or successors in blood; and this phrase he 
repeated several times with great earnestness and emphasis. 
He explained again, and at some length, that merely to 
acknowledge the Ruler pro tem. and de facto was to invite com- 
petition for a Throne, and excite the hopes of all sorts of can- 
didates ; that if the British Government would recognise him 
and his dynasty, there was nothing he would not doin order 
to evince his gratitude, and to comply with the wishes of the 
Indian Government in any particular, and support them with 
his means and his life, it being understood that the slightest 
failure on his part or his descendants should vitiate all engage- 
ments on ours. 

48, The Viceroy, in reply, remarked that it was impossible 
to prophesy or to anticipate events ; that we must deal with the 
present, and that his Highness could not expect him to enter 
into engagements as to a state of circumstances which might 
never occur. 


On May 27, 1869, the Duke of Argyll expressed his 
entire satisfaction with the explanations(vide A., p. 100). 
As controversy has been raised on the question 
whether Shere Ali made a point of stipulating that 


governed by immediate expediency than to"act on a far-sighted policy ; but 
I am confident that his conviction of the necessity of securing our appro- 
bation and support by good and merciful government is so strong as to lead 
him to display generosity even towards political enemies, which is utterly 
opposed to Afghan ideas, and, as early as his financial difficulties will per- 
mit, to remove most restrictions and duties upon commerce, which is con- 
trary to all traditions of Mussulman policy.’ 
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European officers should not be sent to reside in his 
dominions, we may here usefully insert some passages 
from private letters which were quoted during the de- 
bates in Parliament. 

On April 5, 1869, Mr. Seton Karr, the Foreign 
Secretary of the Indian Government, who assisted at 
the conference, wrote to Lord Lawrence thus :— 

He [Shere Ali] is told that we don’t want British officers 
as Residents at Cabul or anywhere else, and he says they 
would do him harm in the eyes of the people. 


On June 8, 1869, Lord Mayo wrote thus to the Duke 
of Argyll :— 

The only pledges given were that we would not interfere 
in his affairs ; that we would support, his independence ; that 
we would not force European officers upon him, 


Thus ended the episode of the now celebrated Um- 
balla conference. The main result was that though 
Shere Ali received very much less than he asked for, 
and perhaps had hoped, he was placed in a position of 
substantial alliance with the British Government. 
Some of the advantages he derived from that alliance . 
are stated in the above-quoted despatch of July 1, 1869, 
pars. 68-73. 

It has been much disputed how far Shere Ali re- 
mained content with the position thus assigned to him. 
The promoters of the new policy have strained every. 
point to show that their predecessors, and not them- 
selves, created the irritation which preceded the war. 
Accordingly in the Peshawur conference Sir Lewis 
Pelly tried, but tried in vain, to get from Shere Ali’s 
Minister a confession that he was dissatisfied with his 
position, and wished to have it altered. This will be 
further noticed when we come to relate the Peshawur 
conference. At present it is enough to say that though 
Shere Ali desired more assistance in money and arms,and 
an unconditional promise of support against foreign and 
domestic enemies, he by no means desired to change his 
relations with the British Government, except for those 


purposes. 
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,CHAPTER IV. 


FROM THE UMBALLA CONFERENCE TO THE SIMLA 
CONFERENCE. 


THERE is here an interval of three years and a-half in | 
the Afghan Blue-book, during which some important 
events happened. In February 1872, Lord Mayo was 
assassinated, and Lord Northbrook was appointed to be 
Viceroy. Before Lord Mayo’s death, the Persians and 
the Afghans, who had long been quarrelling over the 
border country of Seistan, agreed to refer their quarrel 
to the British Government, and in the autumn of 1872 
an award was made by General Goldsmid. He awarded 
to each party a portion of the disputed territory. Both 
were dissatisfied. Shere Ali clearly appears to have 
considered that, as the British Government were his 
allies, they were bound to decide wholly in his favour, 
and there was for some time considerable doubt whether 
he would obey the award. As late as May 5, 1873, he 
declared that he would not (vide A., p. 111). 

Another dangerous controversy affecting the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan was settled during this period. 
The Russians had been extending their power, direct 
and indirect, over the Turkoman people to the north of 
Afghanistan, including Khokand and the Khanate of 
Bokhara. The districts of Wakhan and Badakshan lie 
to the north of Cabul, and border on the tribes subject 
to Russian influence. There was substantial doubt and 
dispute as to the sovereignty over these and adjacent 
districts. Shere Ali claimed them as part of the Afghan 
dominions, but his claim was disputed. The Russian 
officers took a view adverse to Shere Ali, who was thus 
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brought into closer political contact with Russia. In- 
deed, he was very much disturbed by a letter received 
from General Kaufmann, the Russian Governor of 
Turkestan, in the month of July 1872 (vide C., pp. 197, 
198). 
: ints dispute was the subject of much negotiation 
between the British and the Russian Governments, and 
in the month of January, 1873, the former induced the 
latter to recognise Shere Ali’s title over the whole of 
this disputed territory.'_ It seemed to Lord Northbrook 
advisable that upon these points some communication, 
more detailed than by letter, should take place between 
the British and Cabul Governments, and accordingly, 
in the month of March, 1873, he proposed an interview 
between the Ameer and the Commissioner of Peshawur. 
This plan was altered at Shere Ali’s wish, and it was 
agreed that he should depute his Prime Minister, Noor 
Mahomed, to wait upon the Viceroy at Simla. 

A singularly erroneous account of the origin of the 
Simla conference has been given both by the Government 
of India (see A., pp. 162, 163), and by Lord Cranbrook 
(see A., p. 262), who have both stated that it was Shere 
Ali who took the initiative, being actuated by fears of 
Russian invasion, and being desirous of obtaining assist- 
ance against it. The same statement was, expressly or 
by implication, made by Sir L. Pelly to Noor Mahomed 
at the Peshawur conference, and was denied by that 
Minister (see A., pp. 201, 203, 204). These errors will 
be observed on in their places. The account here given 
will be found in exact accord with the papers given in 
F. A., pp. 8-9. Lord Northbrook’s proposals and objects 
are distinct. On the Ameer’s side, our Vakeel, Atta 
Mahomed Khan, reported a great deal of talk, showing 
extreme irritation at: the Seistan award, which the 
Ameer chose to represent as a conscious injustice done 
to him in order to avoid disputes (F. A., p. 6). In con- 
nection with that he said, apparently by way of menace 
or taunt to us, that the Russians would advance and 

1 Seo inf. pp. 2381-233, 
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demand more territory, which for the sake of peace we 
should agree to their taking. But with all this ebullition, 
he only proposed to send his Minister to confer on the - 
two points mentioned, and ‘ other border affairs? which 
he did not specify. His answer (F. A., pp. 7, 8), sent 
through our Vakeel, is as follows :— 


As the interests of this Government, which God has given 
me, and those of the British Government, are virtually in all 
conditions identical, the meeting of a British officer deputed 
by his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
with me will afford me much gratification. As regards the 
Seistan question, fall information about the confirmation of 
the award of Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid has reached me, 
and I have gleaned information about the ancient boundary of 
Northern Afghanistan from the murrasillas of his Excellency 
the Viceroy, dated June 24, 1870, May 1, 1872, and September 
9, 1872, and the murrasilla of Von Kaufmann, Russian 
Governor-General at Tashkend. As for the recently defined 
boundary of Northern Afghanistan, whatever views the British 
Government may have entertained about it, great anxiety 
weighs on me day and night, and I am not in any moment 
relieved from it, that the juxtaposition of boundaries with Russia, 
will involve difficulty in making provision for the security of the 
borders in the interests of both Governments. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I consider it advisable that one of my Agents should 
first wait on his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India to ascertain the real views of the British Government 
in both of these two matters, and other major or minor border 
affairs, satisfactorily, and to represent my views about the inte- 
rests of both Governments carefully and in detail, in order that, 
on receipt of full information about the views of the British 
Government, these matters may be satisfactorily settled after 
deep consideration, and the most careful deliberation on 
their probable consequences. However, if the British Govern- 
ment prefer to depute an English officer to me, notwithstand- 
ing their cognisance of my views on the considerations above 
mentioned, and my anxious precautionary reflections, or con- 
sider it desirable to do so after granting a meeting to my 
Agent, hearing the representations he will make on my part, 
and acquainting him with the views of the British Govern- 
ment, I have no objections to either course. Information 
should be kindly sent to me as to which of these views has 
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been approved of by the British Government in order that I 
may make arrangements accordingly. 

This letter has been submitted after perusal by the 
Ameer. 


In a subsequent letter, dated May 5, 1878 (A, 
pp. 110, 111), our Vakeel puts together several detached 
remarks made by Shere Ali, the effect of which is that, 
owing to the Seistan award and the conduct of the 
Russians, the security of Afghanistan will be imperilled 
unless the British Government quickly shows its ‘cor- 
diality, or is kind enough to sympathise,’ upon which 
the Vakeel makes the following significant remarks 
(A., p. 111) :— 


As I have no authority to give any answer tothe Ameer in 
such most important matters, I could not but remain silent. 
His Highness, in concurrence with the opinion of the Cabul 
authorities, desires that the British Government should com- 
mence forthwith to organise the Afghan troops, to send from 
time to time large amounts of money with great number of 
guns and magazine stores in order that his Highness may 
steadily be able in a few years to satisfactorily strengthen the 
Afghan kingdom. ‘ 


The Simla conference took place in July, 1873. 
The notes of it will be found in A., pp. 111-115. The 
subject of alarm at Russian progress was mooted on 
July 12 by Lord Northbrook, and it was discussed in 
further detail on July 30. In the mean time the fol- 
lowing telegrams passed between India and England 
(A., p. 108) :— 


Telegram from Viceroy to Secretary of State. 

Simla: dated July 24, 1873. 
Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Russian progress, dissatisfied 
with general assurance, and anxious to know definitely how 
far he may rely on our help if invaded. I propose assuring 
him that if he unreservedly accepts and acts on our advice in 
-all external relations we will help him with money, arms, and 
troops, if necessary, to expel unprovoked invasion. We to be 

the judge of the necessity. Answer by telegraph quickly. 
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Telegram from Secretary of State to the Viceroy. 


India Office: dated July 26, 1873. 
Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer that we do not at 
all share his alarm, and consider there is no cause for it ; but 
you may assure him we shall maintain our settled policy in 
aeriet of Afghanistan, if he abides by our advice in external 
affairs. 


The Viceroy understood the Secretary of State’s 
telegram to authorise all the assurances which he thought 
it desirable to give to Shere Ali, and which were in 
effect our settled policy, and a repetition of the assur- 
ances given by Lord Mayo, only more pointed at 
disturbances from the quarter of Russia. On July 30, 
after some preliminary points had been disposed of, the 
discussion turned on the possibility of aggression by 
Russia. The ultimate assurance given to Noor Ma- 
homed is set forth in the following passage of the notes 
(A., p. 114):— 


His Excellency the Viceroy replied that the British 
Government did not share the Ameer’s apprehensions, but 
that, as already mentioned in the previous conversation, it 
would be the duty of the Ameer, in case of any actual or 
threatened aggression, to refer the question to the British 
Government, who would endeavour by negotiation and by 
every means in their power to settle the matter and avert 
hostilities. It was not intended, by insisting on such pre- 
vious reference to the British Government, to restrict or 
interfere with the powcr of the Ameer as an independent 
ruler to take such steps as might be necessary to repel any 
aggression on his territories; but such reference was a pre- 
liminary and essential condition of the British Government 
assisting him. In such event should these endeavours of the 
British Government to bring about an amicable settlement 
prove fruitless, the British Government are prepared to assure 
the Ameer that they will afford him assistance in the shape 
of arms and money, and will also in case of necessity aid him 
with troops. The British Government holds itself perfectly 
free to decide as to the occasion when such assistance should 
be rendered, and also as to its nature and extent ; moreover, 
the assistance will be conditional upon the Ameer himself _ 
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abstaining from aggression, and on his unreserved acceptance 
of the advice of the British Government in regard to his 
external relations. 


On September 6, 1873, Lord Northbrook wrote the 
following letter (A., p. 116) to Shere Ali:— 


From His Ezcellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
to His Highness Ameer Shere Ali Khan, Walee of Cabul and 
its Dependencies. 

The object which I had in view in recently proposing to 
depute a British officer to Cabul was to explain to your High- 
ness the result of certain correspondence that had taken place 
between the British and Russian Governments with regard to 
the frontiers of Afghanistan, and also the details of the settle- 
ment of the Seistan boundary. I have now discussed both 
subjects at length with Syed Noor Mahomed Shah, the Envoy 
and Plenipotentiary deputed to me by your Highness, who has 
fulfilled his duties with zeal and intelligence. 

In the letters noted,'! the assurances of the Russian 
Government were conveyed to your Highness that they had 
no intention of extending the Russian boundary further south, 
and that they recognised as belonging to Afghanistan all the 
territories then in your Highness’ possession. Prince Gort- 
schakoff has further intimated to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State, that the Emperor of Russia 
‘looks upon Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere 
within which Russia may be called upon to exercise her in- 
fluence,’ and that ‘no intervention or interference whatsoever 
opposed to the independence of Afghanistan enters into his 
intention.” These assurances, however, left the territories 
then in your Highness’ possession undetermined, and so long 
as the boundaries of Afghanistan remained undefined, there 
existed the possibility of difference as to the precise extent of 
territory to which the assurances applied. The object of the 
latter part of the correspondence between the British and 
Russian Governments was to remove the possibility of doubt 
or misunderstanding by declaring definitely what territories 
are ised as belonging to Afghanistan, and it is now my 
pleasing task to inform your Highness that the Government 
of Russia has finally accepted the views of the British Govern- 


1 Dated June 24, 1870; May 1, 1872; September 7, 1872. 
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ment, and has engaged to recognise the limits of your High- 
ness’ territories as they are described in Lord Granville’s 
letter of October 17, 1872, a translation of which, as well as 
a translated extract from the Russian reply, is herewith en- 
closed for your Highness’ information. 

It has been a source of much satisfaction to Her Majesty’s 
Government that your Highness has more than once expressed 
your determination, in accordance with the advice given by 
the late Earl of Mayo, to abstain from all interference in the 
affairs of States and Tribes beyond the borders of Afghanistan. 
Her Majesty’s Government have therefore felt no hesitation 
in undertaking to use their influence to impress upon your 
Highness the importance of maintaining this peaceful attitude, 
and of allowing no considerations whatever to lead to any 
designs of conquest or aggression beyond the limits described 
in Lord Granville’s letter of October 17, 1872. On the other 
hand, the Russian Government have undertaken on their part 
to use their best endeavours to restrain the States over which 
they have any influence, from transgressing the limits of 
Afghanistan as above described. 

Your Highness will see that the correspondence on the 
subject.of the boundaries relates only to the external relations 
of Afghanistan ; and I entertain a confident hope that, by the 
conclusion arrived at, the important object referred to in Lord 
Granville’s letter of October 17, viz., the maintenance of peace 
and tranquillity between the States of Central Asia in their 
external relations will be attained, and that in future no 
aggressions will be made from either side of the boundary 
now fixed. 

The result of the communications between the British and 
the Russian Governments has been, in my opinion, materially 
to strengthen the position of Afghanistan, and to remove 
apprehension of dangers from without. The boundaries of 
your Highness’ dominions to which the letters refer, have now 
been definitely settled in a manner which precludes any re- 
opening of the matter by Bokhara or any other Power, or any 
farther question or discussion on the subject between your 
Highness and your neighbours in those quarters. To this 
settlement the British Government are a party, and they are 
consequently even more interested than before in the main- 
tenance of the integrity of your Highness’ frontier. I have 
had some conversation with your Envoy on the subject of the 
policy which the British Government would pursue in the 
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event of an attack upon your Highness’ territories. A copy 
of the record of these conversations is attached to this letter. 
But the question is in my opinion one of such importance that 
the discussion of it should be postponed to a more suitable 
opportunity. 

I do not entertain any apprehensions of danger to your 
Highness’ territories from without, and I therefore do not 
consider that it is necessary that your Highness should at pre- 
sent incur any large expenditure with a view to such a con-. 
tingency. My hope is that having received the foregoing 
assurances, your Highness will now be enabled to devote your 
undisturbed attention to the consolidation and improvement 
of your internal government. The British Government desires 
to see your Highness’ country powerful and independent. It 
is my determination to maintain the policy which has been 
adopted towards your Highness by my predecessors, Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo, and I repeat to your Highness the 
assurance given you at the Umballa Durbar, that the British 
Government will endeavour from time to time, by such means 
as circumstances may require, to strengthen the government 
of your Highness, to enable you to exercise with equity and 
with justice your rightful rule, and to transmit to your 
descendants all the dignities and honours of which you are the 
lawful possessor. 

There are some details connected with the recent negotia- 
tions and other matters on which explanation has been given 
to your Highness’ Envoy, Syed Noor Mahomed Shah, in a 
separate memorandum. 

On the subject of the Seistan boundary, I have addressed 
your Highness in a separate letter. 

I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your 
Highness, and to subscribe myself your Highness’ sincere 
friend. 


And on September 15, 1873, the following report 
was sent to the Home Government (A., pp. 109, 110) :— 


To His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T., Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India. 


Simla: September 15, 1878. 
My Lord Duke,—In continuation of our Secret Despatch 
No. 60, dated June 30 last, and with reference to the tele- 
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graphic correspondence,' we have the honour to forward, for 
the information of Her Majesty’s Government, a copy of the 
papers connected with the communications that have recently 
taken place with the Envoy of his Highness the Ameer of 
Cabul, regarding the boundaries of Afghanistan and the 
general policy of the British Government towards that 
country. 

2. There was little difficulty in explaining to the Envoy the 
result of the recent correspondence with Russia regarding the 
northern boundaries of Afghanistan. He appeared to appre- 
ciate correctly the nature of the arrangement concluded with 
Russia, but sought for an explanation on certain minor points 
which have been satisfactorily cleared up in the final letter 
from the Viceroy to the Ameer. 

8. From conversations with the Envoy we were led to believe 
that the Cabul Durbar had interpreted the friendly assurances 
of Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo to mean that the British 
Government had bound themselves to comply with any re- 
quest preferred by the Ameer. It was necessary, therefore, in 
the first place, to remove any incorrect impressions on this 
score, and in repeating to the Ameer the assurances given to 
him at the Umballa Durbar, we have given the Envoy dis- 
tinctly to understand that, while the policy adopted towards 
Afghanistan by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo will be main- 
tained, the British Government reserve to themselves the right 
of judging as to the propriety of any request preferred by the 
Ameer. 

4, In the course of the discussions the Envoy stated that he 
had been instructed to apply to the British Government for 
assistance, both present and prospective ; the former for the 
purpose of strengthening the Soseromied of Afghanistan, and 
the latter with the view of meeting the contingency of actual 
aggression by a foreign Power. Though believing, as the 
Envoy was distinctly informed, that the result of the recent 
arrangement with Russia has been to remove further than before 
the possibility of foreign aggression on Afghanistan, we were of 
opinion that the time had arrived for affording the Ameer pre- 
sent assistance in accordance with our settled policy. As your 
Grace was informed, we had promised the Ameer five lakhs of 


1 To Secretary of State, dated June 27, 1873. 
From _,, ” » Juyl ,, 
To ” ” ” ” 24 ” 
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rupees to assist him in adjusting the claims of his subjects 
who had suffered from raids in Seistan, and we have now de- 
cided on presenting his Highness with an additional sum of 
five lakhs of rupees and with 10,000 Enfield and 5,000 Snider 
rifles, for which he had applied previous to the Envoy’s 
arrival. 

5. The question of the policy to be pursued, in case of actual 
or threatened aggression on Afghanistan, was the subject of 
considerable discussion with the Envoy. After receipt of your 
Grace’s telegram of July 1, the Envoy was informed at the 
interview of the 12th idem, that if, in the event of any aggres- 
sion from without, British influence were invoked and failed 
by negotiation to effect a satisfactory settlement, it was pro- 
bable that the British Government would afford the Ameer 
material assistance in repelling an invader, but that such 
assistance would be conditional on the Ameer followirg the 
advice of the British Government, and baving himself ab- 
stained from aggression. Further and more definite explana- 
tions were given on this subject in the conversation with the 
Envoy of July 30, to which we beg to refer your Grace. 

6. A copy and translation of these conversations were 
annexed to the letter which the Viceroy has addressed to the 
Ameer. But as the subject is one of great importance, and 
the Envoy appeared to doubt how far his instructions justified 

im in committing himself to any definite arrangement, we 
considered it advisable to postpone the settlement of it toa 
more favourable opportunity, when we trust the matter may 
be discussed with the Ameer in person. 

¢. From the separate Memorandum of the several points 
which the Envoy is to lay before the Ameer, your Grace will 
observe that we have suggested the expediency of deputing a 
British officer to examine the western and northern boundaries 
of Afghanistan. Though we think that the presence of 
accredited British officers at Cabnl, Herat, and possibly also 
Candahar, would for many reasons be desirable, we are fully 
alive to the difficultics in the way of such a measure until the 
objects and policy of the British Government are more clearly 
understood and appreciated in Afghanistan. It is with the 
view of removing some of these difficulties that we have pro- 
posed the deputation of an officer to examine the boundaries. 
Independently of the valuable information, both geographical 
and political, that might be collected, a judicious officer would 
have it in his power to do much towards allaying any feelings 
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of mistrust that may still linger in the minds of some classes 
of the people in Afghanistan, and towards preparing the way 
for the eventual location of permanent British representatives 
in that country, if such a measure should at any time be con- 
sidered desirable or necessary. 
We have, &c., 
(Signed) NoRTHEROOK. 

Napier oF Maapaba. 

R. TempPre. 

B. H. Ettis. 

H. W. Norman. 

ArtauR HosHotse. 

E. C. Bayer, 
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CHAPTER V. 


AFTER THE SIMLA CONFERENCE AND BEFORE THE NEW 
POLICY. 


Ir has been latterly asserted or insinuated that Shere 
Ali was so vexed at the result of the Simla conference 
that he became hostile to England and inclined to a 
Russian alliance from that time. He was undoubtedly 
vexed at not obtaining that cordiality or sympathy 
which was to show itself in unconditional promises, in 
large amounts of money, and in great numbers of guns 
and magazine stores, and he showed some irritation 
occasionally; but in substantial matters, and matters 
concerning his foreign policy, he did nothing unfriendly 
or wrong towards us. The bitter draught of the 
Seistan award he accepted, and he faithfully observed 
the terms of that award. He followed Lord North- 
brook’s advice in his dealings with some of the border- 
ing Tekke Turkomans. He exerted himself at the 
instance of the British Government to procure the 
release of a Russian captive (vide C., pp. 46, 50, 61, 81). 
The project for sending officers to his north-west fron- 
tier was not pressed any further, so that he had.not to 
consider whether to accept or reject it. All these were 
substantial matters. As regards matters of courtesy, 
and matters concerning his domestic policy, his mood 
would seem to have varied. He took the arms that were 
offered to him. He let the money lie untouched in the 
Treasury. In November 1873, he declared his son Ab- 
doolah Jan to be his heir-apparent, and sent a compli- 
mentary notification of the fact to the Viceroy, who 
m2 
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returned a like reply (vide A., p. 118). In the same 
month he refused somewhat rudely to allow Colonel 
Baker, a gentleman travelling on his own account from 
Teheran, to pass through Afghanistan ; and the Viceroy 
rebuked his rudeness, but did not complain of his 
decision, which may have been founded on very good 
reasons. A more important refusal took place in the 
case of Sir D. Forsyth, who wished to return from his 
mission to Yarkand through a portion of Shere Ali’s 
dominions. The refusal however was perfectly cour- 
teous, and it was accepted by the Government of India 
as quite reasonable (vide A., pp. 122-124). 

This refusal by Shere Ali has since been treated as 
a great offence, and it is fair to show the circumstances 
in which he was placed. In April 1878, a British 
officer, Major Macdonald, was slain by Behran Khan, 
one of the Momund tribe. The Momunds are among 
those border tribes over whom the Ameer of Cabul 
claims authority without always being able to exert it. 
The British Government required Shere Ali to punish 
the murderer. He, as was believed at the time, endea- 
voured to do so, but was frustrated by Nowroz Khan, 
the chief of the tribe, who was Behran Khan’s half 
brother. He, however, did what he could by fining and 
displacing Nowroz, who stirred up sedition against 
him. Nowroz was also Shere Ali’s brother-in-law, and 
the maternal uncle of Yakoob Khan, Shere Ali’s tur- 
bulent son. Yakoob Khan, either from sympathy with 
his uncle, or because it was a good opportunity, broke 
out into rebellion against his father, and that rebellion 
was alive when Colonel Baker and Sir D. Fors 
applied for leave to travel through Afghanistan. It 
was not then unreasonable under these circumstances 
to think that there was danger in the movements of 
Europeans coming from Persia or Turkistan. It must 
also be recollected that Europeans had not been wel- 
come in Afghanistan since the war; and that other 
nations, even a friendly one like Nepal, are extremely 
averse to their presence. 

On the other hand, two actions of our Government 
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gave offence to Shere Ali. The chief of Wakhan, a 
feudatary subject of the Ameer, had shown some civility 
to a detachment of the Yarkand mission, and one 
Ibrahim Khan was deputed to take presents to him. 
It was intended that previous notice should be given, 
as in courtesy it should have been, to Shere Ali, but by 
some accident this was omitted. The matter was 
explained, but it caused annoyance to the Ameer, 
particularly because gifts were made directly to his 
feudatary by the British Government. 

The other was a more serious affair. In November 
1874, Shere Ali invited his son Yakoob to Cabul under 
a safe-conduct, and then flung him into prison. At 
this piece of treachery Lord Northbrook expressed dis- 
pleasure, which Shere Ali strongly resented (vide A., 
pp. 124-126). 

So things went on up to the time when the new 
policy was set in motion. Tach side occasionally did 
what the other did not like, but there was no quarrel 
or apprehension of quarrel. There was, and is, no 
evidence whatever that Shere Ali thought of inviting 
Russian aid, or that the Russians were intriguing with 
him. Letters used to come from General Kaufmann, 
but they were brought quite publicly, and were, with 
the answers to them, shown to our Vakeel, Atta Ma- 
homed Khan, and by him reported to our Government. 
The correspondence was such as, during Lord Mayo’s 
and Lord Northbrook’s time, was deemed at worst 
innocuous by both the Indian and Home Governments.! 
The Government of India at this time and up to Janu- 
ary 1876, thought and said that our relations with 
Afghanistan were very far from perfect, as was to be 
expected between two Governments so unlike, but that 
they were certainly no worse, if not better, than they 
used to be. The attempts that have since been made 
to represent these relations as something intolerable, 
and as growing worse day by day, are wholly unwarranted 
by any authentic history. 


1 See this correspondence explained and discussed inf. pp. 252-268. See 
also p. 229. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE NEW POLICY RESISTED 


On the 22nd January, 1875, Lord Salisbury, writing 
in the Secret Department of the Council of India, 
sent the following despatch (A., pp. 128, 129) to Lord 
Northbrook :— 


To the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India. 


January 22, 1875. 

My Lord,—Her Majesty’s Government have followed with 
anxious attention the progress of events in Central Asia, and 
on the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan. Though no im- 
mediate danger appears to threaten the interests of Her 
Majesty in those regions, the aspect of affairs is sufficiently 
grave to inspire solicitude, and to suggest the necessity of 
timely precaution. 

2. In considering the questions of policy which arise from 
time to time, Her Majesty’s Advisers cannot but be struck 
with the comparative scantiness of the information which it is 
in your Excellency’s power to supply. For knowledge of 
what passes in Afghanistan and upon its frontiers they are 
compelled to rely mainly upon the indirect intelligence which 
reaches them through the Foreign Office. 

3. Your Excellency maintains a Native Agent at Cabul. I 
am informed that he is a man of intelligence and respect- 
ability. But it appears to be very doubtful whether he is in 
& condition to furnish you with any facts which it is not the 
Ameer’s wish that you should receive. Evenif you could 
rely upon the perfect frankness of his communications, it is 
not likely that any Native Agent would possess a sufficient 
insight into the policy of Western nations to collect the infor- 
mation you require. One of the principal qualifications for 
this function is the neutrality of feeling in respect to religious 
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and national controversies, which only a European can possess. 
OF the value of the Cabul diaries different opinions are ex- 
pressed. It is obvious that they are very meagre, and doubts 
have been thrown upon their fidelity. 

4. Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that more exact 
and constant information is necessary to the conduct of a cir- 
cumspect policy at the present juncture. The disposition of 
the people in various parts of Afghanistan, the designs and 
intrigues of its chiefs, the movement of nomad tribes upon its 
frontier, the influence which foreign Powers may possibly be 
exerting within and without its borders, are matters of which 
@ proper account can only be rendered to you by an English 
Agent residing in the country. There are many details 
moreover a knowledge of which it is material that the mili. 
tary authorities should possess, and with respect to which it 
is not to be expected that a Native Agent would be either able 
or willing to collect for your Government trustworthy in- 
formation. 

5. I have therefore to instruct you to take measures, with as 
much expedition as the circumstances of the case permit, for 

uring the assent of the Ameer to the establishment of a 

ritish Agency at Herat. When this is accomplished it may 
be desirable to take a similar step with regard to Candahar. 
I do not suggest any similar step with respect to Cabul, as I 
am sensible of the difficulties which are interposed by the 
fanatic violence of the people. 

6. The Ameer has more than once in former years expressed 
his readiness to permit the presence of an Agent at Herat, 
and it is therefore not possible that, if his intentions are still 
loyal, he will make any serious difficulty now. But if he 
should do so, your Excellency will doubtless point out to him 
that the interests which Her Majesty feels in the integrity of 
Afghanistan makes it essential that she should be able to re- 
ceive, from the observations of her own officers, warnings of 
danger that may threaten it. 

7. [have dwelt upon the importance of an English Agency 
at Herat exclusively for the sake of the information an Eng- 
lish officer might collect. But it will have other material, 
though more indirect, results. It will be an indication of 
English solicitude for the safety of our allies, and may so tend 
io dissoueape counsels dangerous to the peace of Asia. 

Iam, &., 
(Signed) SaLisBury. 
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It seems a very extraordinary thing that a Secretary 
of State should, without any previous consultation or 
warning, without any attempt to ascertain the opinions 
of Indian officers, or even the correctness of the 
assumptions on which he is proceeding, issue peremp- 
tory orders to the Government of India to take action 
in a delicate and important matter of Indian policy. 
It is still more extraordinary when the orders given 
are a departure from existing treaties and from a settled 
course of policy approved by a succession of Viceroys 
and Secretaries of State. Such a course can only be 
justified by the most urgent necessity for immediate 
action. The course usually pursued by the Home 
Government has been to ascertain the views of the 
Indian Government and of the most responsible Indian 
officers, before coming to a conclusion on Indian affairs. 
Thus in the history of the present case we find that Sir 
Stafford Northcote, on receiving the Memorandum of 
Sir H. Rawlinson, sends it in the first instance to the 
Government of India for comment, and that he receives 
from them a conclusive answer to it. Lord Salisbury 
however thinks it right to pursue a different course, 
and to make up his mind before hearing what is to be 
said by the men immediately concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs with which he is dealing. 

The despatch of January 22, 1875, though addressed 
to the Governor-General, came in due course before the 
Governor-General in Council, popularly called the 
Government of India, the body in which, subject to 
displacement in certain exceptional cases, and subject 
to the undoubted obligation to obey the positive orders of 
the Secretary of State, the whole civil and military 
Government of India is vested by law, and from which 
orders to Indian officers should proceed. That body 
was naturally surprised at Lord Salisbury’s sudden 
orders to adopt a new policy, and at once telegraphed 
to know whether they were to be obeyed at once, or 
whether delay would be allowable. Some delay being 
accorded, the Government of India proceeded, accord- 
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ing to the usual and the prudent course, to make in- 
quiries of its experienced officers. For it appeared 
to them not only that the measure ordered was inop- 
portune and hazardous, but that the statements of fact 
on which it was based were of very doubtful accuracy. 
Some questions therefore were framed, and transmitted 
to the Government of the Punjab in the following 
letter (A., p. 185) :— 


The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council directs me 
to request that his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will be 
so good as to submit his opinion on the following points at as 
early a date as possible :— 

st. Whether the Ameer of Afghanistan would willingly 
consent to the appointment of European British officers as 
Residents at Herat and Candahar, or at either place. 

2nd. Whether the presence of such Residents at either 
place would be advantageous to the British Government. 

3rd. Whether the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied with 
the sufficiency and accuracy of the intelligence now received 
from the British Agent at Cabul, and if not, whether ho can 
suggest any way of procuring fuller and more accurate intel- 
ligence. 

His Excellency in Council would wish the Lieutenant- 
Governor confidentially to consult such officers in the Punjab 
as from previous or recent experience of the country he may 
consider competent to advise on these questions, and submit 
their opinions with his own. 


It will be remembered that the Punjab Government 
is the local Government which is primarily responsible 
for the proper conduct of Afghan affairs. 

Before going into the principal topic of controversy 
which has proved to be the turning point of the pre- 
sent quarrel with the Afghans, viz., the policy of 
pressing European officers upon the Ameer, it will be 
well to dispose of the minor issues raised by Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch. 

The hypothesis that Shere Ali once upon a time 
(Lord Salisbury says more than once) expressed a 
willingness to receive an European officer, has been 
clung to with a tenacity which would be surprising 
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even if the point were of importance. It rests on the 
statement of Captain Grey, founded on some notes 
which he made, at the time of the Umballa conference, 
of his conversations with Noor Mahomed, Shere Ali’s 
Prime Minister (A., pp. 144, 145). Captain Grey notes 
that the Ameer was at that time eager to please. Sup- 
posing that he correctly understood Noor Mahomed, 
against that one expression by the Minister of a man 
eager to please, are to be set the clear opinion of the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed, the clear tenor of the Treaty of 
1857, the clear understanding between Lord Mayo and 
Shere Ali himself at the Umballa conference, and the 
clear and strong expressions of Noor Mahomed at the 
Simla conference. Indeed, when Captain Grey writes 
to Noor Mahomed reminding him that he had expressed 
some qualified cpinions in favour of British Residents . 
(F. A., p. 10), Noor Mahomed declares (A., p. 195) that 
it prejudiced him seriously. ‘It was as much as an 
order for my death. It was laid before the Durbar, 
and I was at once pointed out as the encourager of 
your Government in this design.’ All these things show 
beyond a doubt that the strong bent of Afghan policy 
was against the admission of European Residents into 
the country. 

Moreover, if there were any real reliance on former 
opinions expressed by Shere Ali, is it not clear that the 
very first approach to him would be made by reminding 
him of those opinions and saying that the time was now 
come to acton them? Yet in Lord Lytton’s earlier 
communications to Shere Ali there is not a word to this 
effect. He does indeed insist on the point in his in- 
structions to Sir L. Pelly for the Peshawur conference ; 
but Sir L. Pelly seems to have been quite silent about it. 
The first mention of the topic in any communica- 
tion by the Viceroy to the Ameer is in a letter (A., p. 
215), which, owing to the discontinuance of friendly 
intercourse, never was answered. 

After all this it is astonishing to find Lord Lytton’s 
despatch of the 10th May, 1877 (A., p. 161) relying on 
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the same topic as if it were established in point of fact 
and were of importance to his case. 

Supposing it to be true that Shere Ali himself, and 
not merely Noor Mahomed. for him, had said in the year 
1869 that he was ready to receive European officers, 
what could it signify if in 1876 we had reason to believe 
he was highly unwilling? Clearly the only important 
thing was to ascertain the state of his mind at the 
time of action. 

Another question was as to the competency of Atta 
Mahomed, our Vakeel at Cabul. On this it seems suffi- 
cient to say that he was resident there for eight years, 
and it is not even now known that during that time 

anything of importance occurred in Afghanistan of 

which he failed to give timely notice. The Govern- 
ment of India know no instance, and none has been 
specified, to support Lord Salisbury’s assertion that 
information about Afghanistan affairs came mainly 
through the Foreign Office. 

The real and essential questions were, whether a 
European Resident was likely to do better service than 
an Indian one, and whether it was wise and politic to 
press upon the Ameer the reception of such an officer. 
And for the purpose of answering those questions 
it was desirable to know the state of Shere Ali’s 
wishes. 

The opinions of the officers consulted on these points 
will be found in A., pp. 1386-146. There is not much 
substantial difference among them, and they are referred 
to in the next-quoted despatch. We quote here that of 
the officer of highest rank, Sir R. H. Duvies, Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjab :— 


Copy of a Minute by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab on the Inquiries contained in the Letter from the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, No. 48 O.P., dated March 25, 1875. 

Question 1. I have always had the impression that in the 
present state of affairs the Ameer would not willingly consent 
to the appointment of European British officers as Residents 
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at Herat and Candahar, or at either place, and from a perusal 
of the secret papers in this office and of Captain Grey’s state- 
ment, it seems to me extremely doubtful whether his Highness 
ever intended to be understood as expressing such consent. 
My belief is that while he may have been ready to acquiesce 
in the appointment of mere news-writers, such as were Mr. 
Masson or Shahamat Ali before the occupation of Afghanistan, 
he never was ready to acquiesce in the appointment of Politi- 
cal Agents. 

Question 2. I do not think the presence of Residents at 
either of the places named would be advantageous to the 
British Government. On the contrary, I think their presence 
against the Ameer’s wish would irritate him personally, and 
would disincline him to communicate information to them 
himself, or to allow them to acquire it. On the other hand, 
the Residents might be courted by his Highness’ opponents, 
which would add to his vexation ; or they might be insulted 
with the direct object of embroiling him with our Govern- 
ment. Distrust and alienation on his part would not be 
unlikely to lead to complaint on ours; interference might 
follow on complaint, and interference would certainly be met 
with open or secret resistance. Nor can I see how a Resident 
at Candahar or Herat is better placed for acquiring early in- 
formation of Rassian movements than one at Meshed. At 
the same time, as the Ameer has professed his willingness 
himself to procure information, there could be no harm in 
requiring him to do so promptly and regularly, though I am 
much mistaken if he would require much pressing on this head, 
if he were under any apprehension of impending encroach- 
ment on his territories. 

Question 3. The information contained in the bi-weekly 
diaries of the Native Agent at Cabul is for the most part 
correct. He has always appeared to me to be extremely 
cautious in what he writes, and to eschew superfiuous details. 
It is probable that his influence with the Ameer depends in a 
considerable measure on his abstinence from criticism on the 
internal state of Afghanistan and on the persons trusted by 
the Ameer. On the whole, I consider this reticence favour- 
able to British interests, and calculated to give weight to ad- 
vice which the Agent on serious occasions may be authorised 
to put forward. I do not think that any innovations on the 
existing system would, at the present time, be of any advan- 
tage, and I consider that the Ameer having now got Herat 
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into his own hands, will probably be himself sensitive of any 
menace to it, and will not be slow to apprise the British Go- 
vernment thereof. 

(Signed) R. H. Davies. 


The unanimous opinion of the Government of India 
was transmitted to Lord Salisbury on June 7,1875. A 
large part of the despatch is occupied with the minor 
questions, first, as to the competency of the Vakeel, which 
they think has been unfairly impugned ; and, secondly, 
as to the wishes of Shere Ali, as to which they think 
‘on the whole’ that either Shere Alior Noor Mahomed 
had expressed some qualified willingness to receive 
European resident officers, but are clear that no import- 
ance is now to be attached tothe point. The despatch 
then goes on to the essence of the matter (A., 132 -134):— 


21. We now proceed to consider the question whether, put- 
ting aside the supposition that the Ameer has on previous occa- 
sions assented to the proposal, it would be wise and politic to 
urge upon him the establishment of a British Agency at 
Herat or Candahar. And here we invite attention to the 
opinions of the able and experienced officers whose letters 
accompany this despatch. 

22. If the concurrence of all those who may be supposed to 
have the means of forming a correct judgment of the senti- 
ments of the Ameer is of any value, we must be prepared to 
find him most unwilling to receive a British Agent at Herat. 
On this the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Richard 
Pollock, Major-General Reynell Taylor, Colonel Munro, and 
Captain Cavagnari are all agreed, and their views are con- 
firmed— 

First. By those of Nawab Foujdar Khan and Nawab Gho. 
lam Hussein Khan, who have successively served as British 
Agent at Cabul, and who have means of knowing the present 
sentiments of the Ameer. 

Second. By the opinion of Noor Mahomed Shah, the Cabul 
Envoy, who, when at Simla in 1873, advised the Foreign 
Secretary that a specific request should not be preferred to the 
Ameer for British officers to be stationed within the Afghan 
dominions. 

Third. By the recent acts of the Ameer in objecting to 
permit Sir D. T. Forsyth to traverse Balkh on his return 
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journey from Yarkand and in discouraging! Colonel Baker: 
from returning to India from Teheran vzd Cabul. 

23. Assuming that the Ameer would object to the location 
of a British Agent at Herat, we are not of opinion that his ob- 
jection would imply that his intentions have ceased to be loyal 
towards the British Government. It is true that such an 
objection, if raised by an European Power, or even by some 
Asiatic Rulers, although it might be justifiable by the principles 
of international law, would evince a disposition but little re- 
moved from actual hostility ; but the motives of the Ameer 
cannot, in our opinion, fairly be judged by this standard. 

24. There can be no reasonable doubt that there still exists 
a strong party among the Sirdars of Afghanistan opposed to 
the measure. Although the time which has elapsed since the 
Afghan war appears to us to be long on account of the succes- 
sion of Governors-General of India, and the importance of 
the events that have intervened, there are many persons living 
in Afghanistan who were engaged in that war, and whose 
memory of what took place is probably the more lively from 
the narrow limits of their thoughts and actions. Those who 
have had the most intimate acquaintance with Afghanistan 
have always expressed their opinion that the establishment of 
complete confidence between the Afghans and the British 
must be a work of time, and this opinion will be found re- 
peated in the enclosures of this despatch. 

25. We consider that the reluctance of the Ameer to con- 
sent to the presence of British officers in Afghanistan is 
attributable mainly to the adverse feeling entertained by an 
influential party in that country to the measure, and to the 
consequent unpopularity he would incur by consenting to it. 
His position in Afghanistan is not so secure that he can afford 
to neglect any strong feeling among an important section of 
his subjects. He may also be influenced by the possibility of 
the safety of the officers employed being endangered by the 
acts of fanatics. This danger was hinted? at by both the 
Sadr-i-Azem and the Ameer at the time when Sir T. D. 
Forsyth’s return through Afghanistan was discussed in the 
Cabul Durbar. It was for these reasons that we thought the 
Ameer’s refusal to allow Sir T. D. Forsyth to return through 
Afghanistan might reasonably be explained without assuming 
that it was prompted by an unfriendly feeling towards the 


' Vide enclosures of our Despatch, No. 7, January 23, 1874. 
3 Vide enclosure of our Despatch, No. 28, dated May 1, 1874. 
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British Government, and we accordingly abstained from press- 
ing him upon the subject. 

26. Besides the above reasons, there is probably also the 
apprehension that the permanent location of British officers 
in Afghanistan would bring to light proceedings which would 
be condemned by our standard of right and wrong, and might 
find their way into the public press, of which the Ameer feels 
a great dread. We may again refer to the diaries accompany- 
ing this despatch as containing illustrations in point. That 
such apprehensions are not confined to the Ameer of Cabul is 
evident from the strong feeling which has been expressed by 
the Maharaja of Cashmere against the appointment of a 

ent Resident at his Highness’ Court. 

27. We have thonght it to be our duty to state in what par- 
ticulars our information as to the condition of Afghanistan and 
the sentiments of the Ameer towards the British Government 
leads us to differ from some of the opinions entertained b 
Her Majesty’s Government. At the same time we agree wit. 
Her Majesty’s Government that, having regard to the present 
aspect of affairs in Turkistan, it would be desirable that a 
British officer should be stationed at Herat. The appoint- 
ment, it is true, would be attended with some risks, and the 
usefulness of the measure would depend on the discretion of 
the Agent who might be selected. But if an officer of ex- 

ience and sound judgment were chosen who possessed the 

confidence of the Ameer and the Afghan officials, we 
should anticipate great advantage from the arrangement. 
Under such circumstances, the Agent would be in a position 
not only to procure valuable information, but probably also to 
exert his influence with some hope of success in the interests 
of peace by preventing collisions between the subjects of 
Powers beyond the frontier and the subjects of Afghanistan. 
His presence at Herat would also, to some extent, be a check 
on any movements threatening to Afghanistan. 

28. But for the attainment of these ends, it is in our opinion 
essential that the proposed arrangements should have the 
cordial consent of the Ameer. For the reasons given above, 
we are of opinion that, if we were to press the question on 
the Ameer at present, our proposals would in all probability 
either be refused or accepted with great reluctance. 

89. If the Ameer should give an unwilling consent, the 
officers whom we have consulted are agreed that no advan’ 
would be derived from the presence of a British Agent at 
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Herat. The case.is forcibly stated in the 33rd paragraph of 
Major-General Taylor’s letter, dated April 17, 1875, and the 
obstacles which would render the acquisition of valuable 
information impossible under such circumstances are described 
in paragraph 3 of Sir Richard Pollock’s letter of 30th March. 
Moreover, if the Ameer should represent the risk to which our 
Agent might be exposed from the acts of fanatics or persons 
opposed to the presence of our officers in Afghanistan, and an 
outrage on the person of the Agent were attempted, we 
should be subjected to a humiliation for which under the 
circumstances we might not be justified in holding the Afghan 
Government responsible, and for which therefore it would be 
extremely difficult to obtain satisfaction. 

30. If the Ameer should refuse, his refusal would impair 
the influence of the Government of India in Afghanistan. It 
must either be accepted without any change being made in 
our present policy towards Afghanistan, in which case the 
Ameer would be encouraged to act upon other occasions 
without regard to the wishes of the British Government; or 
we must treat it as a proof of unfriendly feeling on his part, 
modify our present policy, retire from our attitude of sym- 
pathy, and withdraw our assurances of support. If we are 
correct in believing that the refusal would not show the in- 
tentions of the Ameer to be disloyal, it would afford no suffi- 
cient justification for a change of policy which might throw 
Afghanistan into the arms of Russia upon the first favourable 
opportunity. We may also observe that the refusal would 
weaken the hands of Her Majesty’s Government in any 
future negotiations with Russia when questions might be 
raised as to the real value of British influence in Afghanistan. 

31. After a careful consideration of the information which 
we have collected as to the disposition of the Ameer and of the 
probable result of pressing him to accept a British Agent at 
Herat, we remain of the opinion which we expressed to your 
Lordship by telegraph on the 18th of February last, that the 
present time and circumstances are unsuitable for taking the 
initiative in this matter. We recommend that no immediate 
pressure be put upon the Ameer, or particular anxiety be 
shown by us upon the subject, but that advantage be taken of 
the first favourable opportunity that his own action or other 
circumstances may present for the purpose of sounding his 
disposition and of representing to him thc benefits which 
would be derived by Afghanistan from the proposed arrange- 
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ment, The object in view is, in our judgment, more likely ' 
to be attained by taking this course than by assuming the 
initiative now. In the meantime we shall neglect no op- 

ity of obtaining full information respecting events in 
Afghanistan by such means as may from time to time present 
themselves. : 

82. It may not be out of place to add some observations 
upon our present relations with Afghanistan. 

33. It is difficult to appreciate the feelings which influence 
the conduct of the Ameer Shere Ali, subject as he is to the risk 
of a revolution at home and apprehensive of attack from 
abroad. He cannot be expected to comprehend the language 
of European diplomacy, and his Ministers are imperfectly 
educated, of limited experience, and doubtful integrity. We 
believe however that he understands that the British Govern- 
ment have no designs of encroaching upon Afghanistan, that 
be feels that the interests of British India and his own are’ 
identical, that he is seriously alarmed at the progress of Russia, 
and that his main reliance is placed upon British support. 
His language after the return of his Envoy, Noor Mahomed 
Shah, from Simla in 1873, was certainly far from satisfactory ; 
but we are disposed to attribute it either to his impression 
that we were so anxious for his support that by assuming an 
attitude of dissatisfaction he might obtain further assistance 
from us; or to his disappointment that we did not give him 
the distinct pledge he asked that the British Government 
would protect him under all circumstances against external 
attack, coupled perhaps with his discontent at the result of 
the Seistan arbitration. 

34. Sir Richard Pollock, whose intimate acquaiutance with 
Noor Mahomed Shah gives him the best means of forming a 
correct jadgment of the Simla negotiations, and who on his 
return to Peshawnur in the beginning of 1874 obtained con- 
fidential information as to the sentiments of the Ameer, stated 
ins ‘conviction that no unfavourable change whatever had 
occurred in the disposition of his Highness, that he leaned 
as much as ever on the British Government, and that he 
(Sir Richard Pollock) could find no symptoms whatever of 
an inclination on the part of the Ameer, or on the part of 
those about him, to seek assistance from any other quarter. 
On the contrary,’ Sir Richard Pollock adds, ‘it would 

that he looks with increasing distrust and suspicion on 
bis northern neighbours, while Persia, his only other neigh- 
F 
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bour worth writing of, is his natural enemy.’ Similar in- 
formation has been received by us from other sources. We 
attach but little value to the vague rumours which have 
reached us from time to time that communications unknown 
to the British Government have passed between the Ameer 
and Russian officers, or that Russian Agents have penetrated 
Afghanistan. It must not be forgotten that such rumours 
are frequent in regard to those countries. Similar rumours 
prevailed with respect to our own communications with 
Bokhara, and are current even now as to our dealings with 
the Turkoman tribes, without any foundation in fact. 

35. Since the Umballa conferences the Ameer has never 
shown any disposition to neglect our advice as to the external 
relations of Afghanistan. He accepted fully, although with 

at reluctance, the decision of the British Government in the 

eistan arbitration, and we have no reason to doubt that he 
intends loyally to abide by it. 

36. This being so, and if we have formed a correct judgment 
of the sentiments of the Ameer towards the British Govern- 
ment, the main objects of the policy which was advocated by 
Lord Canning in the time of Dost Mahomed, which was re- 
newed by Lord Lawrence on the first favourable opportunity 
that occurred after the death of Dost Mahomed, which was 
ratified by Lord Mayo at the Umballa conferences, and which 
we have since steadily pursued, are secured. We have estab- 
lished friendly relations with Afghanistan: that country is 
stronger than it has ever been since the days of Dost Mahomed, 
and our influence is sufficient to prevent the Ameer from 
aggression upon his neighbours. It is to ba regretted that 
old animosities and other causes have hitherto prevented the 
establishment of free intercourse between European British 

ubjects and Afghanistan, and the location of British Agents 
in that country. But we believe that these things will natu- 
rally follow in course of time when our motives are better 
understood. Their attainment would be hastened by a further 
advance of Russia in Turkistan, or by any other danger that 
may threaten the integrity of Afghanistan. 

37. Much discussion has recently taken place as to the effect 
that would be produced by a Russian advance to Merv. We 
have before stated to Her Majesty’s Government our appre- 
hension that the assumption by Russia of authority over the 
whole Turkoman country would create alarm in Afghanistan, 
and we think it desirable to express our opinion of the course 
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which should be adopted if it should take place. It would 
then become necessary to give additional and more specific 
assurances to the Ruler of Afghanistan that we are prepared 
to assist him to defend Afghanistan against attack from with- 
out. It would probably be desirable to enter into a treat 
engagement with him; and the establishment of a British 
Resident at Herat would be the natural consequence of such 
an engagement, and of the nearer approach of the Russian 
frontier. 

38. We think that these would be the measures best calcu- 
lated to avert any dangers that may ensue from a Russian 
advance to Merv, and that they should be adopted when the 
necessity for them arises. The observations addressed on this 
subject by the Earl of Derby to Count Schouvaloff appear to us 
to indicate the policy which should be pursued by the Govern- 
ment of India, and we have before stated our opinion that the 
more clearly Russia is given to understand the position which 
we have assumed towards Afghanistan, the greater will be the 
probability of the maintenance of peace. To anticipate the 
Russian occupation of Merv by any active meagures or specific 
treaty engagements would, in our opinion, be more likely to 
prejudice than to advance the interests of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire. 

39. We attach great importance to the moral and material 
advantages which are derived from maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with Afghanistan; and we would impress upon Her 
Majesty’s Government our conviction that such relations will 
best be secured by a steady adherence to the patient and con- 
ciliatory policy which has been pursued by the Government 
of India for many years towards Afghanistan ; and by making 
every reasonable allowance for the difficulties of the Ameer, 
even if he should be reluctant to accede to the views which we 
may entertain as to the measures which may be advisable 
equally for his own interests and for those of British India. 

40. In making these observations we by no means desire to 
imply that we are willing to concede any caprice of the Ruler 
of Afghanistan, and to grant everything that may be asked of 
us without requiring any return. Neither in the- Umballa 
conferences, nor in the Simla negotiations of 1873, were 
nearly all the demands of the Ameer complied with; and re- 
cently, when we had reason to suppose that he intended to 
demur to our reasonable request that Ibrahim Khan should 
pass through Afghanistan with a communication from us to 
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the Meer of Wakhan, we insisted upon a compliance with our’ 
wishes. We should adopt the same course again under similar 
circumstances. We have, &c., 
(Signed) NorrHBrRoox. 

Napier or Macpata. 

H. W. Normay. 

Artuur HosnHovse. 

W. Murr. 

A. Eben. 


The next two despatches must be given in full. 
No. 33. Secret, No. 34. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
of India in Council. (Eztract.) 
India Office: London, November 19, 1875. 

My Lord,—I have carefully considered your letter of 7th 

June, and the papers accompanying it, with respect to the 
establishment of a British Mission in Afghanistan. 
_. 2. Idonot gather that in your Excellency’s mind, or in that 
of the able officers whose communications are appended to the 
despatch, any doubt exists as to the insnfficiency of the infor- 
mation which you now receive from that country. The bald- 
ness and extreme scantiness of the diaries hardly require to 
be established by testimony, and it appears from the state- 
ments of Captain Cavagnari and Sir R. Pollock, that only 
such information as the Ameer approves of is contained in 
them. It would secm further that, in the opinion of Sir R. 
Pollock, intelligence from Afghanistan was never so hard to 
obtain as it isnow. Still less are the present arrangements 
efficient for the purpose of obtaining intelligent reports upon 
Central Asian affairs generally, or any trustworthy estimate 
of the course they may be expected to take ; or for exercising 
any influence in case of emergency on the minds of the Ameer 
or his nobles. 

3. Your Excellency does not doubt that, having regard tothe 
present aspect of affairs in Central Asia, it would be desirable 
that a British officer should be stationed at Herat, and you 
anticipate great advantage from the arrangement, if the 
officer should be a man of sound judgment and possessing 
the full confidence of the Ameer. The only point which you 
raise for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government is 
whether the advantages are such as to justify efforts being 
made for obtaining the concurrence of the Ameer, which 
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would be attended with difficulty, and would not be certain of 
success. ae 

4. The question has been clothed with an importance it 
never possessed before by the recent advances of Russia, which 
have placed her outermost posts in some places almost on the 
frontier of Afghanistan, in others upon roads which lead to it 
by easy and well-supplied marches. : 

5. As the proximity of Russia to Afghanistan becomes closer 
and more established, the danger which is to be feared, what- 
ever ita extent may be, will probably take one of three forms. 
Russia may, by terror or corruption, obtain a mastery over 
the Ameer, which will detach him from English interests, 
and leave to her choice the moment for penetrating to an 
portion of the country. Or, secondly, if she fails to shake his 
loyalty, his hold on power may be destroyed by internal dis- 
order, and Russia, by establishing her influence over the Chiefs 
who may become dominant, may secure the same advantages 
as would have resulted from the adhesion of the Ameer him- 
self. Or, thirdly, if both the Ameer and his Sirdars remain 
insensible to the suggestions of the Russian Agents, they may 
by some imprudence come into collision with the frontier 
forces of that Empire, and afford a pretext for the exaction of 
some territorial penalty. 

6. The general tendency of the information you have fur- 
nished to me is to the effect that no apprehension of the first 
alternative need be felt. Your Excellency and your most expe- 
rienced officers appear to be convinced that the Ameer’s dislike 
of the presence of any British representative in his dominions 
does uot furnish ground for inferences unfavourable to his 
loyalty. But, whatever confidence present circumstances may 
justify you in entertaining, the well-known peculiarities of the 
Afghan character forbid the omission of such a contingency 
from any computation of the probable result of a close neigh- 
bourhood between Russia and Afghanistan. 

7. The second and third alternatives appear, unfortunately, 
from the papers you have forwarded, to be still less beyond 
the range of probability. The fiscal corruption to which the 
Cabul diaries bear testimony, seems, according to the Can- 
dahar diaries, to have produced the natural result of excessive 
taxation, and consequent discontent. Captain Cavagnari 

to an amount of oppression in the province of Balkh, 
which may probably lead to a revolt on the first favourable op- 
portanity ; and Gholam Hussein anticipates the breaking out of 
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serious disturbances before long, in consequence of the irritation 
of the Ghilzai Sirdars. Even therefore if the Ameer’s loyalty 
could be counted on for an indefinite period, a field would 
still be left for foreign intrigue, dangerous alike to the Ameer’s 
power and to the interests of Great Britain. 

8. The military operations lately undertaken by the Ameer, 
which appear to have been resolved upon before any informa- 
tion was communicated to your Governmeut, suggest that the 
contingency of collision between his forces and those of Russia 
or of the allies of Russia, must not be left out of account. 
Territorial boundaries in those countries are vague and ill- 
recorded, and the Ameer has never shown any disposition to 
seek peace by abating a doubtful claim. He may think him- 
self bound to assert supposed rights which may trench on the 
claims of Russia or of her allies; and steps may be taken 
which, in the judgment of the frontier commanders, may 
render 8 movement in advance necessary to the honour of 
Russia before your Government has had the opportunity of in- 
terposing either remonstrance or restraint. 

9. The chance that any of these opportunities would be 
offered for the establishment ofa dominant Russian influence in 
Afghanistan would be materially diminished, if not wholly 
neutralised, by the presence of a British officer in that country. 
The evils to which I have referred would lose their formidable 
character if warnings could be given to your Government, or 
advice tendered to the Ameer, in good time. They could only 
grow to dangerous proportions if their first commencement 
were hidden from your knowledge. 

10. I do not desire, by the observations which I have made, 
to convey to your Excellency the impression that, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the Russian Government have 
any intention of violating the frontier of Afghanistan. The 
restraining force exercised from St. Petersburg may not have 
been altogether effectual in its results; and it may depend in 
the future upon fortunate circumstances, which an accident 
may terminate. Still, it is undoubtedly true that the recent 
advances in Central Asia have been rather forced upon the 
Government of St. Petersburg than originated by them, and 
that their efforts at present are sincerely directed to the pre- 
vention of any movement which may give just umbrage to the 
British Government. But the very fact that the measures 
of the frontier authorities do not always faithfully represent 
the ideas of the distant Government on whose behalf they act, 
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makes me more anxious that your Excellency should possess 
some channel of speedy and accurate information from the 
regions in which this dangerous policy is pursued. The case 
is quite conceivable, in which Her Majesty’s Government may 
be able by early diplomatic action to arrest proceedings on 
the frontier which a few weeks, or even days, later will have 
-passed beyond the power even of the Government of St. 
Petersburg to control. 

11. On all these grounds Her Majesty’s Government con- 
tinue to attach very serious importance to the presence of a Bri- 
tish Agent in Afghanistan. I do not gather that your Excellency 
is inclined to differ from this judgment. But, in your opinion, 
the moment for giving effect to it will not arrive until the 
advance of Russia is further developed and its forces have 
occupied Merv. In this opinion it is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government toconcur. If ever the Russians should 
accomplish the permanent occupation of Merv, the time would 
possibly have passed by when representations to the Ameer. 

‘could be made with any useful result; for the influence of 
your Government at Cubul, already enfeebled, would, for such 
@ purpose, have in a great measure disappeared. The Ameer 
has watched the steady progress of the Russian arms, scarcely 
-impeded by such resistance as the Governments of his own 
-race and creed have been able to offer. He has warned the 
British Government that one advance would follow another, 
and his prediction, disregarded when made, has been shown 
by the issue to betrue. If, in spite of all promises given, and 
-eonfidence expressed to the contrary, the Russians should 
advance to Merv, the Ameer will conclude, until at least the 
contrary has been established, that no Power exists which is 
able to stay their progress. He will then be hardly induced 
to consent to an arrangement which may cause him to lose 
favour in the eyes of the neighbour whom he esteems to be 
the strongest. 

12. I gather from your letter under reply, that the principal 
objection felt by you to an immediate effort to obtain the con- 
sent of the Ameer to a British Agency in Afghanistan is the 
fear that the effort would be vain. You apprehend that a 
refusal might lower the estimation of British power among the 
Afghans, and that England might be placed in an embarrass- 
ing position whenever it might hereafter be desirable to per- 
suade the Russian Government of the existence of a real 
British influence at Cabul. 
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18. That a refusal would illustrate the feebleness of our in- 
fluence with the Ameer cannot be doubted; but I apprehend 
little evil from this disclosure. It is not likely that either 
the Afghan Sirdars or the Russian Ministry are misinformed 
as to the true state of the case, or that any useful purpose 
would be served by keeping up, even if it were possible, an ap- 
. pearance of influence which does not correspond with the reality. 

- 14, Bat Iam not convinced that the Ameer’s present disin- 
clination indicates that his concurrence will be ultimately 
refused. He has had no opportunity of forming a more 
enlightened judgment. He has no assistance from any 
European mind in interpreting the events which have recently 
taken place in Central Asia. In judging of the probable course 
and the relative importance of the two European Powers upon 
whom the destiny of his country depends, he can only reason 
by his Asiatic experience and the counsels of a singularly 
prejudiced Durbar; and he is little able either to measure the 
gravity of the danger which threatens him, or to discern his 
best chance of safety. It is premature to abandon all hope of 
leading him to form a juster estimate of his position. Indian 
diplomatists, by superior intellect and force of character, have, 
in their intercourse with native Princes, often triumphed over 
more stubborn prejudices. The serious peril to which his in- 
dependence is exposed, and the inability of the British Govern- 
ment to secure the integrity of his dominions unless it can 
watch through the eyes of its own officers the course of events 
upon his frontiers, will, if these topics are enforced in personal 
intercourse by an Agent of competent ability, probably out- 
weigh in the Ameer’s mind any rancour surviving from the 
events of thirty-five years ago, or any dissatisfaction with the 
issue of the Seistan arbitration. 

15. The first step therefore in establishing our relations with 
the Ameer upon a more satisfactory footing will be to induce 
him to receive a temporary Embassy in his capital. It need 
not be publicly connected with the establishment of a 
permanent Mission within his dominions. There would be 
many advantages in ostensibly directing it to some object of 
smaller political interest, which it will not be difficult for your 
Excellency to find, or, if need be, to create. I have therefore 
to instruct you, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
without any delay that you can reasonably avoid, to find some 
occasion for sending a Mission to Cabul; and to press the 
reception of this Mission very earnestly upon the Ameer. 
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The character you will give to it, and the amount of escort, if 
any, that it will require, I must leave entirely to your judg- 
ment. The Envoy whom you may select will be instructed to 
confer with the Ameer personally upon the recent events in 
Central Asia; to assure him of the earnest desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government that his territories should remain safe 
from external attack ; and, at the same time, to point out to 
him the extreme difficulty which will attend any effort on 
your part to ensure this end unless you are permitted to place 
your own officers upon the frontier to watch the course of 
events. In these communications he will not depart from the 
amicable tone in which your intercourse with the Ameer up to 
this time has been conducted. On the contrary, he will not 
forget that one of the chief objects of his Mission is to leave 
in the Ameer’s mind an undoubting impression of the friendly 
feeling of Her Majesty’s Government. But, maintaining this 
tone, it will be the Envoy’s duty earnestly to press upon the 
Ameer the risk he would run if he should impede the course of 
action which the British Government think necessary for 
securing his independence. 

16. I request that you will furnish me with an early report 
of the measures you have taken to carry out the instructions 
of this despatch. Thave, &c., 

(Signed) SALIsBURY. 


No. 34. No. 10 of 1876. 
Government of India.—Foreign Department. 
Secret. 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. 


Fort Wiliam: January 28, 1876. 


My Lord Marquis,—We have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Lordship’s Secret Despatch, No. 34, dated 
November 19, 1875, in which, after reviewing our despatch, 
No. 19, of the 7th of June last, and conveying to us the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the important questions of 
policy discussed in that despatch and in previous corres. 

, you instruct us, without any delay that we can 
reasonably avoid, to find some occasion for sending a Mission 
to Cabul, and to press the reception of the Mission very 
earnestly upon the Ameer ; the object of the Mission being to 
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urge upon his Highness the desirability of stationing British 
officers upon the frontier of Afghanistan. 

2. Before explaining the reasons which make it necessary 
for us to ask for farther instructions on the subject of the pro- 
posed Mission, we desire to observe, with reference to the 
remarks contained in the earlier paragraphs of the despatch, 
that the views and opinions set forth in our despatch of the 
7th of June appear to have been misapprehended in severa 
important particulars, 

3. In paragraph 2 it is stated that we appear to entertain 
no doubt as to the insufficiency of the information at present 
received from Afghanistan ; that the diaries of our Agent in 
Cabul are bald and extremely scanty ; and that it appears from 
the statements of Captain Cavagnari and Sir R. Pollock that 
only such information as the Ameer approves of is contained 
in them. With reference to these remarks we would explain 
that in paragrapbs 11 to 14 of our despatch of the 7th of 
June we stated our opinion that though there might be doubts 
as to the sufficiency of the intelligence given by our Agent at 
Cabul, the value of the information was not destroyed by such 
defects ; that while the position of the Agent compelled him to 
be cautious in communicating news to the British Govern- 
ment, we had no reason to believe that information of im- 
portance was withheld; that, on the contrary, the information 
supplied was fairly full and accurate, and that the diaries 
contained internal evidence that the intelligence reported in 
them was not submitted to the Ameer for his approval. The 
opinion which we then expressed was based upon our own 
experience, confirmed by the views entertained by Sir Henry 
Davies, Sir R. Pollock, Colonel Munro, and Nawab Foujdar 
Khan. 

4, The information we have since obtained confirms us in 
these opinions. It is true that Sir R. Pollock, writing in 
July 1874, stated that he had at no time experienced greater 
difficulty in procuring reliable intelligence regarding Afghan 
affairs, but he now informs us that he has every reason to be 
satisfied with the fulness and accuracy of the intelligence at 
present furnished by our Agent; and a perusal of the recent 
diaries is sufficient in our opinion to establish the improba- 
bility of the statement (for which indeed we have never seen 
any evidence advanced) that the Agent withholds information 
in deference to the wishes of the Ameer. As a matter of fact, 
we are not aware that any event of importance, which it would 
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have been the Agent’s duty to report, has not been promptly 
communicated to us. The diaries received since our despatch 
of the 7th of June was written abound in matter which it is 
impossible to believe the Ameer ever saw, or would wish to 
be reported to the British Government. 

5. It would also appear from paragraphs 3 and 12 of your 
Lordship’s despatch, that our opinions with respect to the 
negotiations proposed by your Lordship with a view to the 
establishment of a British officer at Herat, as expressed in our 
despatch of the 7th of June, have been imperfectly appre- 
hended. Our object was to inform your Lordship that there 
was an entire concurrence of opinion among all those who 
could be suppposed to have the means of forming a correct 
judgment of the sentiments of the Ameer, that he is most unwill- 
ing to receive British officers as Residents in Afghanistan ; that 
his reluctance is consistent with his loyal adherence to the 
interests of the British Government; and that such being the 
case we consider it would be a grave error to urge upon him the 
establishment of a British Agency at Herat or Candahar at the 
present time, because it would be a deviation from the patient 
and conciliatory policy which has hitherto guided our relations 
with Afghanistan. We expressed an opinion indeed, that 
‘having regard to the present aspect of affairs in Turkistan it 
would be desirable that a British officer should be stationed at 
Herat,’ and that ‘if an officer of experience and sound judg- 
ment were chosen who possessed the full confidence of the 
Ameer and the Afghan officials we should anticipate great 
advantage from the arrangement.’ But we considered that 
these advantages were contingent upon a condition of things 
which did not exist. We did not discuss the question whether 
the advantages to be expected from the proposed measure were 
‘such as to justify efforts being made for obtaining the con- 
currence of the Ameer;’ because in our judgment the advan- 
tages to be gained from the presence of British officers on the 
Afghan frontier depended entirely upon the cordial concur- 
rence of the Ameer, and would not be secured by his reluctant 
assent after pressure put upon him by us. Wo gave at consi- 
derable length our reasons for thinking that the Ameer’s 
cordial consent could not be obtained, and we said that ‘if we 
were to press the question on the Ameer at present, our pro- 
posals would in all probability either be refused or accepted 
with great reluctance.’ In either case we pointed out tho 
serious objections to the scheme, and we added :—‘ After a 
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careful consideration of the information which we have 
collected as to the disposition of the Ameer, and of the pro- - 
bable result of pressing him to accept a British Agent at Herat, 
-we remain of the opinion which we expressed to your Lordship 
by telegraph on the 18th of February last, that the present 
-time and circumstances are unsuitable for taking the initiative 
-in this matter. We recommend that no immediate pressure 
be put upon the Ameer or particular anxiety be shown by us 
upon the subject, but that advantage be taken of the first 
favourable opportunity that his own action or other circum- 
stances may present for the purpose of sounding his disposi- 
tion, and of representing to him the benefits which would be 
derived by Afghanistan from the proposed arrangement. The 
object in view is, in our judgment, more likely to be attained 
by taking this course than by assuming the initiative now.’ 

6. We have deemed it necessary to enter at some length on 

.these explanations, because, from the tenor of the despatch 
under reply, we gather that Her Majesty’s Government have 
concluded that the measure we are now instructed to c 
out would present itself to us in a more favourable light than 
that in which we really regard it. 

7. Having made these preliminary observations, we proceed 
to explain the steps we have taken in order to comply with the 
instructions contained in your Lordship’s despatch. Immedi- 
ately after we received it we summoned Sir R. Pollock, Com- 
missioner of Peshawur, to Calcutta to confer personally with us 
on the subject. The Viceroy also placed himself in private 
and confidential communication with the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. The result of our deliberations is that we are 
convinced that, if a Mission is to be sent to Cabul, the most 
advisable course would be to state frankly and fully to the 
Ameer the real purpose of the Mission, and to invite him to 
enter cordially into those closer relations with the British 
Government which the Mission is to endeavour to establish. 
The Ameer and his advisers are shrewd enough to understand 
that only matters of grave political importance could induce 
us to send a special Mission to his Highness’ Court. If the 

Mission were ostensibly directed to objects of minor political 
importance, the Ameer and his officials would be incredulous. 
He might then decline to discuss the weightier questions 
brought forward by our Envoy, and in all probability his con- 
fidence in us would be shaken, especially as the proposal to 
establish British Agents in Afghanistan is, as we pointed out 
in our despatch of June 7, a departure from the understand- 
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ing arrived at between Lord Mayo and the Ameer at the 
* Umballa conferences of 1869. A reference to the correspon- 
dence forwarded with our despatch, No. 46, dated May 22, 
1873, will show that the Ameer is not likely to welcome any 
Mission we may send, unless its objects are fully and clearly 
explained to him beforehand. 

8. If notwithstanding the views expressed in this despatch 
Her Majesty’s Government determine that a Mission shall be 
sent, the Ameer should in our opinion be informed in a letter 
from the Viceroy that the present condition of affairs in 
Central Asia makes it expedient that the relations between 
the British Government and Afghanistan should be placed on 
® more definite footing than at present; that, while we have 
no proposals to make deviating in any way from the policy 
which has hitherto guided and will continue to guide us, of 
complete abstention from interference in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, we are desirous of arriving at a clearer under- 
standing as to the arrangements necessary for obtaining full 
information of events on and beyond the frontiers of Afghan- 
istan, so that the British Government may be able to avert by 
a timely exercise of friendly influence any danger which may 
threaten the integrity of Afghanistan; and that for this pur- 
pose direct personal conference with his Highness is neces- 
sary. We would then suggest to the Ameer either that he 
should come to Peshawur to meet the new Viceroy in person 
at some early and convenient time to be hereafter arranged, 
or, if his Highness preferred it, that we should send a Mission 
to such place as he might consider most convenient, to explain 
our views. It might be advisable to give the Ameer these 
alternatives, which were suggested by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, because it would be more difficult for him to 
refuse both proposals, and if he were not disposed for the per. . 
sonal interview, he might more readily accept the Mission. 

9. On the whole however we doubt whether the Ameer 
would exhibit less reluctance now to receive a special Envoy 
than he did in 1873, when we proposed to send the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur to Cabul to explain the result of the 
Seistan arbitration and the assurances given by Russia in re- 
spect to the boundaries of Afghanistan and the integrity of 
the Ameer’s territory. 

10. As the steps which we believe to be the best for com- 
mencing negotiations with the Ameer differ from the sugges 
tions contained in your Lordship’s despatch in the important 
particular that the nature of the business would be indicated 
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in the first instance instead of the Mission being ostensibly 
directed to some object of minor importance, we should have 
thought it necessary, upon this point alone, to ask for instruc- 
tions before making any communication to the Ameer. Bat, 
apart from the procedure to be adopted, we shall have to in- 
struct the Envoy who will be charged with the negotiations 
upon several subjects regarding which it seems to us to be 
necessary that we should receive some further explanation of 
the views entertained by Her Majesty’s Government, 

11. The correspondence which has taken place with the 
Ameer of late, and the experience derived from the communi- 
cations held with Syud Noor Mahomed at Simla in 1873, satisfy 
us, and our opinion is entirely shared by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and Sir Richard Pollock, that at least 
two important questions will be raised by the Ameer if he 
entertains the proposal that British Residents should be placed 
at Herat and Candahar. 

Those questions are— 

1st. Whether Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
give unconditional assurances of their determination to protect 
the territories of Afghanistan against any external attack. 

2nd. If the Ameer should apply for assistance for the pur- 
pose of fortifying Herat and improving his army, to what 
extent his demands should be complied with. 

12. Both these questions are of great importance. Your 
Lordship will doubtless have read the observations made by the 
Ameer in May 1873, and the communications which took place 
with Syud Noor Mahomed later in the same year, on the sub- 
ject of the protection of Afghanistan. It then appeared that 
nothing short of a full and unconditional promise of protection 
against foreign attack would have been satisfactory to the 
Ameer; consequently in the Viceroy’s letter to his Highness 
of September 6, 1873 the question was deliberately reserved 
for future consideration. We had no authority then, nor have 
we received authority since, from Her Majesty’s Government 
to give to the Ameer any such unconditional guarantee, and 
we are of opinion that there are grave objections against 
binding the British Government by such an obligation. We 
are precluded by law from entering into a treaty of this 
nature without the express command of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and unless such a treaty is accompanied by reciprocal 
engagements on the part of the Ameer which seem to us to 
be inapplicable to the present condition of affairs. 

1 33 Geo. II. ¢. 52. 
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13. The Ameer will in our opinion, judging from the. whole 
tenor of his communications and from the language used by 
Syad Noor Mahomed in 1873, expect some large pecuniary 
assistance in aid of the protection of Afghanistan, if the con- 
templated negotiations are opened. The Synd studiously 
avoided making any definite official demand, but the sum of 
100,0001. which, bearing in mind the dissatisfaction felt by 
the Ameer at the result of the Seistan arbitration, we then 
offered to put at his disposal, was evidently considerably below 
his expectations. Your Lordship is aware that up to the 
present time the Ameer has not taken advantage of the offer. 
The reason may be either that he was disappointed at its 
amount, or that, having objected to the return through 
Afghanistan of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Kashgar, he 
was reluctant to accept the gift. However this may be, his 
conduct affords no encouragement to the successful accom- 
plishment of the objects of the proposed Mission. His objec- 
tions to the presence of British officers in Afghanistan are 
clearly very strong, and his expectations of pecuniary aid are 

14. In our opinion it would be impolitic to expend large 
sums of money for the purpose of strengthening the position of 
Afghanistan. Considering the insecure basis upon which the 
Government of a country like Afghanistan rests, it is impos- 
sible to foresee the use to which the fortifications far from our 
own base of operations which would be improved, and the 
troops who would be raised and equipped, at our expense, 
might at some fnture time be applied. We concur in the ob- 
jections expressed by Lord Lawrence! in the despatch of 


1 “We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move might re- 
quire, and we protest aguinst the necessity of having to impose additional 
taxation on the people of India, who are unwilling, as it is, to bear such 
pressure for measures which they can both understand and appreciate. And 
we think that the objects which we have at heart, in common with all in- 
terested in India, may be attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness 
on our frontier, and by giving all our care and expending all our resources 
for the attainment of practical and sound ends over which we can exercise 
an effective and immediate control. 

‘Should a forcign Power, such as Russia, ever seriously think of in- 
vading India from without, or, what is more probable, of stirring up the 
elements of disaffection or anarchy within it, our true policy, our strongest 
security, would then, we conceive, be found to lie in previous abstinence 
from entanglements at either Cabul, Candahar, or any similar outpost ; in 
fall reliance on a compact, highly-equipped, and disciplined army stationed 
within our own territories, or on our own border; in the conteztment, if 
not in the attachment, of the masses ; in the sense of security of title and 
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January 4, 1869, to the imposition of heavy charges upon the 
revenues of India for such purposes. 

15, Sufficient has been said to show the difficulty of the two 
questions which we have discussed and the necessity we are 
under of asking for further instructions with regard to them. 
But besides these questions it is our duty to urge upon your 
Lordship the difficulty we feel in framing directions to the 
Envoy as to the arguments which he is to use when pressing 
upon the Ameer the advisability of accepting British Residents 
in Afghanistan. 

16. In your Lordship’s despatch under reply, an opinion is 
expressed to the effect that the Ameer’s independence is ex- 
posed to ‘serious peril,’ and the possibility of diminishing or 
neutralising that peril by the personal influence of a British 
Agent in Afghanistan and by timely information of the course 
of events on the Afghan frontier is the consideration which 
Her Majesty’s Government desire to press upon the Ameer. 

17. The dangers to the independence of Afghanistan may be 
considered as possible from two different causes—from the 
future action of the Russian Government or of Russian officers 
on the one hand, and from the action of the Ameer and the 
Sirdars or people of Afghanistan on the other. 

18. We are in possession of no information which indicates 
an intention or desire on the part of the Russian Government to 
interfere with the independence of Afghanistan. In the cor- 
respondence forwarded to us with your Lordship’s Secret 
Despatch, No. 32, dated 19th November last, there has been 
a frank interchange of views between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Russian Government on the subject of their 
policy in Central Asia, and Her Majesty’s Government have 
intimated that ‘ they have now received with the most sincere 
satisfaction the assurances conveyed in Prince Gortschakoff’s 
despatch as to the enlightened conviction of His Imperial 
Majesty that such extension,! either on the side of Bokhara, 


possession, with which our whole policy is gradually imbuing the minds of 
the principal chiefs and the native aristocracy; in the construction of 
material works within British India, which enhance the comfort of the 
people, while they add to our political and military strength ; in husband- 
ing our finances and consolidating and multiplying our resources ; in quiet 
preparation for all contingencies, which no Indian statesmen should dis- 
regard; and in the trust in a rectitude and honesty of our intentions, 
coupled with the avoidance of all sources of complaint which either invite 
foreign aggression or stir up restless spirits to domestic revolt.’ 

- a t.e., ‘The further extension of Russian territory towards the Afghan 

ers.’ 
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of Krasnovodsk, or of the Attrek, is contrary to Russian 
interests, and that formal orders have been given that all 
fature action in those regions is to be strictly confined to the 
defence of existing limits and the protection of property and 
commerce from pillage and brigandage.’ 

19. In this satisfaction we fully share. As Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware, we have always held that the wisest 
course to pursue is to explain fully to Russia the importance 
to British interests of the complete independence of Afghanis- 
tan, and to make it clearly understood that Great Britain 
could not look with indifference on any measures tending to 
impair or interfere with that independence. We therefore 
view with peculiar gratification the clear exposition of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government as set forth in the Foreign 
Office Memorandum of the 11th May, 1875. At the same 
time we fully appreciate the force of the considerations re- 
ferred to in the 10th paragraph of your Lordship’s despatch, 
which render it conceivable that circumstances may occur, as 
they have occurred before, to draw the Russian Government 
into a line of action contrary to their real intentions and wishes. 

20. At present however we are in possession of no informa- 
tion which.leads us to look upon Russian interference in Af- 
ghanistan as a probable or near contingency, or to anticipate 
that the Russian Government will deviate from the policy of 
non-extension so recently declared. The Ameer has always 
watched the progress of the Russian power with alarm, and 
has at times been greatly agitated by the possibility of the 
Russian occupation of Merv and the immediate contact of the 
Russian and Afghan dominions. But we have been informed 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not atall share his alarm, 
and considered that there was no cause for it. The Ameer 
was accordingly told that the result of the communications 
between the British and the Russian Governments regarding 
the boundaries of his dominions, has been materially to 
strengthen the position of Afghanistan and to remove appre- 
hension of danger from without, and he was counselled to 
devote his undisturbed attention to the consolidation and 
improvement of his internal government. Apparently these 
communications have tended to remove the feelings of alarm 
which were undoubtedly felt by the Ameer when he first 
heard the rumour of a Russian expedition to Merv. In 
October 1873 he is reported to have written to his Agent at 
Bokhara as follows :—‘ It is evident that the British Govern- 
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ment has defined the Afghan boundary with the Russian and 
Persian Governments, and that even if the Russians take 
possession of Sarakhs and Merv Shahjehan it is not to be 
apprehended, with regard to the communications made between 
the Russian and the British Governments on the subject of the 
definition of the Afghan boundary, that they will attempt any 
advance into the Afghan border.’ If representations of an 
opposite tenor are now to be made, the Ameer will expect to be 
fully informed of the grounds for them. 

21. Moreover, the assurances given tothe Ameer, that a good 
understanding exists between England and Russia on Central 
Asian affairs, and that his dominions are secure from Russian 
attack, have in our opinion had a salutary effect in inducing him 
to adhere to the policy of peace which he has hitherto pursued 
towards his neighbours. It is manifestly important to avoid 
anything which might lead him to doubt the correctness of the 
assurances repeatedly and advisedly given him, or might have 
the effect of unsettling his mind and of weakening the influence 
which we have for many years successfully exercised at Cabul 
in the interests of peace; collision between the Ameer and the 
frontier tribes or with the allies of Russia, which we consider 
under present circumstances to be unlikely, would become 
probable; and the understanding arrived at with Russia 
regarding the boundaries of Afghanistan and the independence 
of the Ameer’s territories would be imperilled. Language 
which indicates a change of policy fraught with consequences 
so grave to Afghanistan and to British interests in Central 
Asia, ought not in our opinion to be used unless there be a 
material change in existing circumstances, and we are not 
aware that any such change has occurred. 

22. We do not share to the full extent the apprehensions 
expressed in paragraphs 6 to 8 of your Lordship’s despatch. Of 
course it is impossible to predict with confidence what turn 
affairs may take among a people like the Afghans. But so 
far as circumstances enable us to form a forecast, we have no 
reason at present to anticipate the occurrence of a collision 
between Russia and Afghanistan from any of the causes men- 
tioned. Those officers of our Government who are best 
acquainted with the affairs of Afghanistan and the character 
of the Ameer and his people, consider that the hypothesis that 
the Ameer may be intimidated or corrupted by Russia (even 
supposing there was any probability of such an attempt 
being made) is opposed to his personal character and to the 
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feelings and traditions of his race, and that any attempt to 
intrigue with factions in Afghanistan opposed to the Ameer 
would defeat itself and afford the Ameer the strongest motive 
for .at once disclosing to us such proceedings. Whatever 
may be the discontent created in Afghanistan by taxation, 
conscription, and other unpopular measures, there can be 
no question that the power of Ameer Shere Ali Khan 
has been consolidated throughout Afghanistan in a manner 
unknown since the days of Dost Mahomed, and that the 
officers entrusted with the administration have shown extra- 
ordiuary loyalty and devotion to the Ameer’s cause. It was 
probably the knowledge of the Ameer’s strength that kept the 
people aloof from Yakoob Khan in spite of his popularity. 
At all events Herat fell to the Ameer without a blow. The. 
rebellion in Lalpoora in the extreme east was soon extinguished. 
The disturbances in Budukshan in the north were speedily 
suppressed. Nowhere has intrigue or rebellion been able to 
make head in the Ameer’s dominions. Even the Char Kimak 
and the Hazara tribes are learning to appreciate the advantages 
of a firm rule. 

23. We by no means overlook the contingency referred to 
in paragraph 8 of the despatch under reply, but we think that 
Her Majesty’s Government scarcely do justice to the Ameer 
and his unqualified acceptance hitherto of our advice in his 
dealings with his neighbours. The military operations referred 
to are probably the expedition to Maimena, a place which 
forms an integral part of the Afghan dominions. The reduc- 
tion of the chief of Maimena to obedience is therefore a 
domestic affair with which it is contrary to our policy to 
interfere, and on which we should not ordinarily expect the 
Ameer to communicate with us. Asa matter of fact how- 
ever the operations were not resolved upon before information 
was communicated to us. We were kept acquainted with the 
whole course of the discussions in the Duiter previous to the 
despatch of the troops, and have been since regularly informed 
of the progress of the expedition. 

24. But what we wish specially to repeat is that from the 
date of the Umballa Durbar to the present time, the Ameer 
has unreservedly accepted and acted upon our advice to main- 
tain a peaceful attitude towards his neighbours. We have 
no reason to believe that his views are changed. On the con- 
trary, so late as September last, when the Ameer received 
news of the disturbances in -Kokand, and heard news of a 
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general rising against the Russians, he wrote to Naib Mahomed 
Alum Khan ‘that he must make endeavours to obtain as 
much information as possible in this matter, but that he should 
be careful lest any person in his territory should act against 
the Russians, and that he should exercise such restraint over 
his people that no act contrary to the friendship existing be- 
tween Afghanistan and Russia may take place.’ 

25. The observations which we have hitherto made apply to 
the manner in which the instructions contained in your Lord- 
ship’s despatch could in our opinion best be carried into effect, 
and to the further instructions which appear to us to be neces- 
sary before the proposed negotiations can be commenced. But 
the matter is, in our own judgment, and in that of all those 
whom we have been able to consult, of such grave importance, 
that we feel it to be our duty to add some further remarks for 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, in the hope 
that the whole question may still be reconsidered. 

26. It is in the highest degree improbable that the Ameer 
will yield a hearty consent to the location of British officers in 
Afghanistan which the Mission is intended to accomplish ; and 
to place our officers on the Ameer’s frontier without his hearty 
consent would, in our opinion, be a most impolitic and danger- 
ousmovement. Setting aside the consideration of the personal 
risk to which under such circumstances the Agents would be 
exposed and the serious political consequences that would 
ensue from their being insulted or attacked, their position 
would be entirely useless. They would be dependent for their 
information on untrustworthy sources. They would be sur- 
rounded by spies under the pretext of guarding them or 
administering to their wants. Persons approaching or visiting 
them would be watched and removed; and though nothing 
might be done ostensibly which could be complained of as an 
actual breach of friendship, the Agents would be checked on 
every hand, and would soon find their position both humiliating 
and useless. Such was the experience of Major Toddat Herat 
in 1839 when his supplies of money failed. Such was the 
experience of Colonel Lumsden when he went to Candahar in 
1857 as the dispenser of a magnificent subsidy. 

27. A condition of things like this could not exist for any 
length of time without leading to altered relations and possibly 
even in the long run to a rupture with Afghanistan, and thereby 
defeating the oject which Her Majesty’s Government have 
in view. We already see the fruits of the conciliatory policy 
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which has been pursued since 1869 in the consolidation of the 
Ameer’s power and the establishment ofa strong Government on 
our frontier. The Ameer’s not unnatural dread of our inter- 
ference in his internal affairs, and the difficulties of his position 
as described in our despatch! of the 7th of June last, combined 
perhaps with the conviction that if ever a struggle for the 
independence of Afghanistan should come we must in our own 
interest help him, may have indaced him to assume a colder 
attitude towards us than we should desire. But we have no 
reason to believe that he has any desire to prefer the friend- 
ship of other powers. We are convinced that a patient adhe- 
rence to the policy adopted towards Afghanistan by Lord 
Canning, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Mayo, which it has been 
our earnest endeavour to maintain, presents the greatest pro- 
mise of the eventual establishment of our relations with the 
Ameer on a satisfactory footing; and we deprecate, as in- 
volving serious danger to the peace of Afghanistan and to the 
interests of the British Empire in India, the execution, under 
present circumstances, of the instructions conveyed in your 


Lordship’s despatch. 
We have, &c., 


(Signed) Norruprpos. 
H. W. Noeman. 
A. Hosuovse. 
W. Moir. 
E. C. Bay ey. 
A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
A. CLARKE. 


On these despatches it is to be observed that the 
despatch of Lord Salisbury is on the face of it imperfect, 
having the word ‘ Extract’ attached to it. It may be 
that this imperfection affects the 15th paragraph, on 
which observations have been made by many persons. 
Taking the paragraph as it stands, it is impossible not to 
contrast unfavourably the tortuous course here enjoined 
with the manly and open one advised by the Govern- 
ment of India in the 7th paragraph of their reply, or 
to refrain from regret that measures aimed at nothing 
but to make the Ameer more dependent on the British 
Government, should be ushered in by professions of 
regard for his independence. 

: 1 Paragraphs 24 to 26 and 33 to 36. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE NEW FOLICY ENFORCED BY A NEW VICEROY. 


Wir the despatches last quoted the discussions be- 
tween the Home Government and the Government of 
India came to an end, and action was taken on the new 
principles, which by easy, consistent, almost inevitable 
steps, have led to war. It should here be mentioned 
that in the early part of the year 1875 Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, being a member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council, published a book which appeared to advocate a 
seizure of Candahar and Herat. We say ‘ appeared,’ 
because Sir H. Rawlinson denies that he did actually 
recommend such a step. But the book certainly gave 
that impression both in England and India, and there 
were those who said at once that trouble would come of 
it. It cannot be doubted that a recommendation to 
seize Afghan territory, coming from an eminent mem- 
ber of the Secretary of State’s Council, was calculated 
to alarm Shere Ali. At what time he learned about it 
is not certain, but Lord Salisbury tells us (A., p. 157) 
that ‘it is well known that not only the English news- 
papers, but also all works published in England upon 
Indian questions, are rapidly translated for the infor- 
mation of the Ameer, and carefully studied by his 
Highness.’ It is extremely improbable that the new 
portent should not have come under his eye by the year 
1876, and his goodwill could not be enhanced by it. 

In the month of April 1876, Lord Northbrook 
quitted India, and Lord Lytton succeeded him as Vice- 
roy. On February 20, 1876, before Lord Lytton quitted 
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England, Lord Salisbury farnished him with instructions 
(vide A., pp. 156-9), in which he directed the imme- 
diate execution of the plan of sending a temporary 
Mission to the Ameer, with the view of establishing 
@ permanent European Mission in his dominions. This 
was done in the Secret Department, and the instruc- 
tions are not given entire in the Blue-book, as appears 
by the word ‘ Extract ’ being appended to the document. 
So much as is given of it we subjoin :— 


Enclosure in No. 35. (Eztract.) 
India Office: February 28, 1876. 


My Lord,—The tranquillity of the British power in India 
is so far dependent on its relations with the trans-frontier 
States, that Her Majesty’s Government cannot view without 
anxiety the present unsatisfactory condition of those relations. 
The increasing weakness and uncertainty of British influence 
in Afghanistan constitutes a prospective peril to British 
interests ; the deplorable interruption of it in Khelat inflicts 
upon them an immediate inconvenience by involving the 
cessation of all effective control over the turbulent and pre- 
datory habits of the Trans-Indus tribes. 

2. In view of these considerations, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have commended to the consideration of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, arrangements for promoting 
unity of purpose and consistency of conduct in the adminis- 
tration of the Sind frontier. They have also instructed the 
Viceroy to find an early occasion for sending to Cabul a 
temporary Mission, furnished with such instructions as may 
perhaps enable it to overcome the Ameer’s apparent reluc- 
tance to the establishment of permanent British agencies in 
Afghanistan, by convincing his Highness that the Govern- 
ment of India is not coldly indifferent to the fears he has so 
frequently urged upon its attention; that it is willing to 
afford him material support in the defence of his territories 
from any actual and unprovoked external aggression, but 
that it cannot practically avert or provide for such a contin- 
gency without timely and unrestricted permission to pee its 
own Agents in those parts of his dominions whence they may 
best watch the course of events. 

3. It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that the present 
moment is favourable for the execution of this last-mentioned 
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instruction. The Queen’s assumption of the Imperial title in 
relation to Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, feudataries, and allies 
will now for the first time conspicuously transfer to her Indian 
dominion, in form as well as in fact, the supreme authority of 
the Indian Empire. It will therefore be one of your earliest 
duties to notify to the Ameer of Afghanistan and the Khan of 
Khelat your assumption of the Viceregal office under these 
new conditions. 

4. A special Mission, having for this purpose a twofold 
destination, might perhaps be advantageously despatched 
from Jacobabad, up the Bolan Pass, to Quetta, where the 
Khan could be invited to meet and receive it. After deliver- 
ing your letter to the Khan, the Mission might proceed to 
Candahar, and thence, under an escort furnished by the 
Ameer, continue its journey to Cabul. From Cabul it would 
return to India, either through the Koorum Valley or the 
Khyber Pass, according to circumstances. 

5. Her Majesty’s Government however only suggest this 
plan to your consideration, with due reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment as they arise. You may possibly find 
it advisable, on your arrival at Calcutta, to communicate in- 
directly with the Ameer through your Commissioner at 
Peshawur. This officer might privately inform Shere Ali of 
your intention to send a complimentary letter to him, as well 
as to the Khan of Khelat, and ascertain the route by which it 
would be most agreeable to his Highness that the Mission 
charged with the delivery of that letter should approach his 
capital. If the Ameer expresses any preference for the 
northern route, the Mission could proceed directly to, Cabul 
by the Khyber Pass, returning to India through Candahar 
and Khelat. 

6. To invite the confidence of the Ameer will be the primary 
purpose of your Agent. To secure that confidence must be 
the ultimate object of your Government. But to invite con- 
fidence is to authorise the frank utterance of hopes which it 
may be impossible to satisfy, and fears which it may be dan. 
gerous to confirm. Whether these hopes and fears be reason- 
able or the reverse, their open avowal is, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, preferable to their concealment. 

7. The maintenance in Afghanistan of a strong and friendly 
Power has at all times been the object of British policy. The 
attainment of this object is now to be considered with due 
reference to the situation created by the recent and rapid 
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advance of the Russian arms in Central Asia towards the 
northern frontiers of British India. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot view with complete indifference the probable 
influence of that situation upon the uncertain character of an 
Oriental chief whose ill-defined dominions are thus brought 
within a steadily narrowing circle, between the conflicting 
pressures of two great military Empires, one of which expos- 
tulates and remains passive, whilst the other apologises and 
continues to move forward. 

8. It is well known that not only the English newspapers, 
but also all works published in England upon Indian questions, 
are rapidly translated for the information of the Ameer, and 
carefully studied by his Highness. Sentiments of irritation 
and alarm at the advancing power of Russia in Central Asia 
find frequent expression through the English press, in lan- 

which, if taken by Shere Ali for a revelation of the 
mind of the English Government, must have long been accu- 
mulating in his mind impressions unfavourable to his confi- 
dence in British power. Whether the passivity of that power, 
in presence of a situation thus unofficially discussed with 
disquietude, be attributed by the Ameer to connivance with 
the political designs, or fear. of the military force, of his 
Russian neighbours,—the inference, although erroneous, is in 
either case prejudicial to our influence in Afghanistan. 

9. The Rasen Ambassador at the Court of St. James has 
been officially informed by Her even be Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs that the objects of British policy 
as regards Afghanistan are— 

1st. ‘To secure that State against aggression.’ 

2nd. ‘To promote tranquillity on the borders of that 
country, by giving such moral and material support to the 
Ameer, without interfering in the internal affairs of his 
country, as may enable Her Majesty’s Government to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the disturbances and conflicts between 
rival candidates for power among his own family, or the 
Meers of the different provinces.’ 

10. Her Majesty’s Government would not therefore view 
with indifference any attempt on the part of Russia to compete 
with British influence in Afghanistan ; nor could the Ameer’s 

tion of a British Agent (whatever be the official rank or 
fanction of that Agent) in any part of the dominions belong- 
ing to his Highness afford for his subsequent reception of a 
Russian Agent similarly accredited any pretext to which the 
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Government of Her Majesty would not be entitled to except, 
as incompatible with the assurances spontaneously offered to 
it by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. You will bear in mind 
these facts when framing instructions for your Mission to 
Cabul. To demands which you have no intention of conced- 
ing your Agent will oppose a frank and firm refusal. You 
will instruct him to prevent such demands from becoming 
subjects of discussion. Others, which under certain condi- 
tions, you may be willing to entertain, he will undertake to 
refer. to your Government, with such favourable assurances as 
may induce the Ameer to recognise the advantage of facilitat- 
ing, by compliance with your wishes, the fulfilment of his 
own. 

11. If the language and demeanour of the Ameer be such 
as to promise no satisfactory result of the negotiations thus 
opened, his Highness should be distinctly reminded that he is 
isolating himself, at his own peril, from the friendship and 
protection it is his interest to seek and deserve. 

12, The requests which may be made by Shere Ali in con- 
nection with his reception of permanent British Agents in 
Afghanistan will probably raise the question of granting to his 
Highness— 

1st. A fixed and augmented subsidy. 

2nd. A more decided recognition than has yet been 
accorded by the Government of India to the order of succession 
established by him in favour of his younger son, Abdoollah 
Jan. 

_ 8rd. Anexplicit pledge, by treaty or otherwise, of material 
support in case of foreign aggression. 

13. The first of these questions is of secondary magnitude. 
You will probably deem it inexpedient to commit your Govern- 
ment to any permanent pecuniary obligation on behalf of a 
neighbour whose conduct and character have hitherto proved 
uncertain, On the other hand, you may possibly find it worth 
while to increase from time to time the amount of pecuniary 
assistance which up to the present moment the Ameer has been 
receiving. But your decision on this point can only be deter- 
mined by circumstances which have not arisen, and considera- 
tions which must be left to your appreciation of such circum- 
stances. 

14. With regard to the recognition of Abdoollah Jan, whose 
selection as legitimate successor to the throne of his father has 
been made with much solemnity by Shere Ali, and ostensibly 
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acquiesced in by the most influential of the Afghan chiefs, 
Her Majesty’s Government in considering this question have 
before them the solemn and deliberate declaration made in 
1869 by Lord Northbrook’s predecessor to the present Ameer, 
viz., that ‘the British Government does not desire to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, yet considering that 
the bonds of friendship between that Government and your 
Highness have been lately more closely drawn than heretofore, 
it will view with severe displeasure any attempts on the part 
of your rivals to disturb your position as Ruler of Cabul, and 
rekindle civil war; and it will farther endeavour from time to 
time, by such means as circumstances may require, to 
strengthen the Government of your Highness to enable you 
to exercise with equity and with justice your rightful rule, 
and to transmit to your descendants all the dignities and 
honours of which you are the lawful possessor.’ 

15. The Government of India having in 1869 made that 
declaration, which was approved by Her Majesty's advisers, 
have not based upon it any positive measures; while to the 
Ameer, who had received that declaration under circumstances 
of some solemnity and parade, it appears to have conveyed a 
pledge of definite action in his favour. It is not surprising 
that these conflicting interpretations of an ambiguous formula 
should have occasioned mutual disappointment to his Highness 
and the Government of India. 

16. Her Majesty’s Government do not desire to renounce 
their traditional policy of abstention from all unnecessary inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. But the frank 
recognition of a de facto order in the succession established by 
ade facto Government to the throne of a foreign State does 
not, in their opinion, imply or necessitate any intervention in 
the internal affairs of that State. 

17. You may also find it in your power to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Ameer and his nephew, Abdul 
Rabman Khan, who is now a refugee at Samarcand, under 
Roasian protection. The order cf succession established by 
Shere Ali would derive increased solidity from the support of 
this powerful malcontent, whose adhesion to it might perhaps 
be secured through the friendly assistance of your Govern- 
ment. 

18. Any of these arrangements might strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Government of India in Afghanistan, by securing its 
influence over the present Ruler of that country, and exhaust- 
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ing some of the suurces of the political and social confusion 
which his death is now likely to occasion. But you will fully 
understand that, in adverting to them, I am only suggesting 

ints to which your consideration should be directed, and am 
in no way limiting your discretion with respect to them. 

19. It remains to consider the question of giving to the 
Ameer a definite assurance of material support in case of 
external aggression upon those territories over which Her 
Majesty’s Government has publicly recognised and officially 
maintained his right of sovereignty. 

20. With or without any such assurance, England would be 
impelled by her own interests to assist his Highness in repel- 
ling the invasion of his territory by a foreign Power. It is 
therefore on all accounts desirable that the Government of 
India should have at its disposal adequate means for the pre- 
vention of a catastrophe which may yet be averted by pru- 
dence, and the fulfilment of an obligation which, should it 
ever arise, could not be evaded with honour. The want of 
such means constitutes the weakness of the present situation. 

21. In the year 1873, Lord Northbrook gave to the Envoy 
of the Ameer the personal assurance that, in the event of any 
aggression upon the territories of his Highness which the 
British Government had failed to avert by negotiation, that 
Government would be prepared ‘to assure the Ameer that they 
will afford him assistance in the shape of arms and money, 
and will also, in case of necessity, assist him with troops.’ 

22. The terms of this declaration, however, although suffi- 
cient to justify reproaches on the part of Shere Ali if in the 
contingency to which it referred he should be left unsupported 
by the British Government, were unfortunately too ambiguous 
to secure confidence or inspire gratitude on the part of his 
Highness. The Ameer, in fact, appears to have remained 
under a resentful impression that his Envoy had been trifled 
with, and his attitude towards the Government of India has 
ever since been characterised by ambiguity and reserve. 

23. If, therefore, Shere Ali be frank with your Envoy, he 
will probably renew to him the demand addressed in 1873, 
through his own Envoy, to Lord Northbrook, ‘that in the 
event of any aggression on the Ameer’s territories, the British 
Government should distinctly state that it regards the aggressor 
as its enemy ; and, secondly, that the contingency of an aggres- 
sion by Russia should be specifically mentioned in the written 
assurance to be given to the Ameer.’ 
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24. To answer this renewed demand in terms identical with 
those of the answer formerly given to it would prejudice, in- 
stead of improve, your relations with the Ameer, by the evasion 
of an invited confidence. ; 

25. Her Majesty’s Government are therefore prepared to 
sanction and support any more definite declaration which may, 
in your judgment, secure to their unaltered policy the advan- 
tages of which it has been hitherto deprived by an apparent 
doubt of its sincerity. But they must reserve to themselves 
entire freedom of judgment as to the character of circum- 
stances involving the obligation of material support to the 
Ameer, and it must be distinctly understood that only in some 
clear case of unprovoked aggression would such an obligation 


26. In the next place, they cannot secure the integrity of 
the Ameer’s dominions, unless his Highness be willing to afford 
them every reasonable facility for such precautionary measures 
as they may deem requisite. These precautionary measures 
by no means involve the establishment of British garrisons 
in any part of Afghanistan, nor do Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entertain the slightest desire to quarter British soldiers 
upon Afghan soil; bat they must have, for their own Agents, 
undisputed access to its frontier positions. They must also 
have adequate means of confidentially conferring with the 
Ameer upon all matters as to which the proposed declaration 
would recognise a community of interests. They must be 
entitled to expect becoming attention to their friendly counsels; 
and the Ameer must be made to understand that, subject to 
all fair allowance for the condition of the country, and the 
character of the population, territories ultimately dependent 
upon British power for their defence must not be closed to 
those of the Queen’s officers or subjects who may be duly 
authorised to enter them. 

27. Her Majesty’s Government are also of opinion that the 
establishment, if possible, of a telegraph from some point on 
the Indian frontier to Cabul, vid the Koorum Valley, is an 
object deserving of your consideration, and the permanent 
presence at the Viceregal Court of a properly accredited 
Afghan Envoy is much to be desired, as a guarantee for the 
due fulfilment of counter obligations on the part of the Ameer, 
and the uninterrupted facility of your confidential relations 
with his Highness. Subject to these general conditions, Her 
Majesty’s Government can see no objection to your compli- 
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ance with any reasonable demand on the part of Shere Ali 
for more assured support and protection, such as pecuniary 
assistance, the advice of British officers in the improvement 
of his military organisation, or a promise, not vague, but 
strictly guarded and clearly circumscribed, of adequate aid 
against actual and unprovoked attack by any foreign Power. 
Sach a promise personally given to the Ameer will probably 
satisfy his Highness, if the terms of it be unequivocal. But 
Her Majesty’s Government do not wish to fetter your dis- 
cretion in considering the advantages of a treaty on the basis 
above indicated. 

28. The conduct of Shere Ali has more than once been 
characterised by so significant a disregard of the wishes and ~ 
interests of the Government of India, that the irretrievable 
alienation of his confidence in the sincerity and power of that 
Government is a contingency which cannot be dismissed as 
impossible. Should such a fear be confirmed by the result of 
the proposed negotiation, no time must be lost in reconsider- 
ing, from a new point of view, the policy to be pursued in 
reference to Afghanistan. 

29. On the other hand, the success of those efforts (which, 
if they be made at all, cannot be safely delayed) will be preg- 
nant with results so advantageous to the British power in 
India, that Her Majesty’s Government willingly leave to the 
exercise of your judgment every reasonable freedom in carry- 
ing out the present instructions, 

Ihave, &c., 


(Signed) Sa.ispury, 


The only thing quite clear from these instructions 
is that a temporary Mission was to be sent to Shere Ali 
(par. 3), to insist upon his reception of European Resi- 
dents (par. 25), under threats (par. 11), which would be 
taken, certainly by a Ruler of his class, and probably by 
any other Ruler, to mean war. All the rest is very 
difficult to reconcile with itself or with any definite idea 
of policy. The two great objects of our policy are put 
forward in par. 9. One is to secure Afghanistan against 
' aggression ; whereas the whole gist of the instructions 
is that we are to insist on having something more than 
we have got, something which by treaty we have agreed 
not to have, and that, if it is not yielded to us, we will 
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certainly break off all treaties, probably go to war with 
the Ameer; and all this without any wrong so much as 
alleged to be done by the Ameer, but because we are 
jealous of the Russians. The second object is to give such 
support to the Ameer as may prevent conflicts between 
rival candidates for power, and yet this is to be done 
‘ without interfering in the internal affairs of the country.’ 

The ‘ primary purpose’ of the Mission is ‘ to invite 
the confidence of the Ameer’ (par. 6); and this is to be 
done, first by proposing a course which, as all the Indian 
officers consulted had told Lord Salisbury, was certain 
to excite his suspicions and fears, and then, if he objects, 
by threatening him with danger. 

The assurances given to Shere Ali by Lord North- 
brook at the Simla conference are said (par. 22) to be 
© too ambiguous to secureconfidence or inspire gratitude.’ 
Therefore (par. 24) Lord Lytton is instructed to give any 
more definite declaration which will remove the Ameer’s 
doubts ; but with this proviso, that the new declaration 
is not to differ from the old ones in substance, because 
it is to express an ‘unaltered policy,’ nor in detail, be- 
cause it is to embody the very conditions which are said 
to have made the old assurances ambiguous, viz., the 
conditions that Her Majesty’s Government ‘ must reserve 
to themselves entire freedom of judgment as to the 
character of circumstances involving the obligation of 
material support to the Ameer, and it must be distinctly 
understood that only in some clear case of unprovoked 
aggression would such an obligation arise.’ 

It is not surprising that the only portion of such a 
policy which was found capable of execution, was that 
fatally simple portion which is shadowed forth in pars. 11 
and 27 of the instructions. 

At the time when the aggressions of the Russians 
were being made the justification (par. 7 of the in- 
structions) for our violent alteration of the relations 
between ourselves and the Afghans, Mr. Disraeli held 
the following language in the House of Commons. On 
May 5, 1876, he said— 
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Russia knows fall well there is no reason why we should 
view the natural development of her empire in Asia with 
jealousy, so long as it is clearly made aware by the Govern- 
ment of this country that we are resolved to maintain and 
strengthen both materially and morally our Indian Empire, 
and not merely do that, but also uphold ‘our legitimate influ- 
ence in the Hast. Russia, so far as I have had any influence 
in the conduct of our affairs, has been made perfectly aware 
of these views, and not only that, but they have thought 
them consistent with a good understanding between the two 
countries. I believe, indeed, that at no time has there been a 
better understanding between the Courts of St. James and 
St. Petersburg than at the present moment, and there is this 
good understanding because our policy is a clear and a frank 
policy." 


After February 1876, there is a great gap in the 
correspondence between England and India. Important 
events took place during 1876 and in the early part of 
1877; but until May 10, 1877, a period of more than 
fourteen months, there is no despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India on Afghan affairs. We believe such a 
thing to be quite unprecedented. That there were 
frequent communications between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State cannot be doubted, and the omission 
of official reports indicates a system of government 
which is not in accordance with the spirit, if it is with 
the letter, of the law, and which we hope may before 
long be made the subject of some inquiry. 

One curious result of the omission to report until so 
late a period is that the Government of India then say 
that Lord Salisbury’s instructions of February 1876, 
removed the chief ground of the objections made to his 
former despatches. Of course this is true of the mem- 
bers of the Government of India at the date of May 10, 
1877. But it is certainly not true of those who were 
members in the year 1876, for three of them? retained 
their objections, and made fresh objections to the details 


1 See inf. p. 240 as to the feeling between the English and Russian 
Governments at this time. 
2 Sir Henry W. Norman, Sir Wm. Muir, and Sir A. Hobhouse, 
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of the new plan, and wished to exercise their statutory 
right of recording their objections in Minutes, which 
they have been prevented from doing by the delay of 
the report. 

The first step taken after Lord Lytton’s arrival was 
one in which all his Council concurred, viz., the prudent 
one of ascertaining beforehand, by letter and through 
our Vakeel, whether the Ameer was willing to receive Sir 
Lewis Pelly as Envoy. On May 22, 1876, Shere Ali re- 
turned a refusal, which will be found wrapped in a cloud 
of complimentary words in A., p. 175. From a con- 
temporary letter of our Vakeel (ibid.) it appears that he 
assigned three reasons—First, that the persons of Eng- 
lishmen could not be safe; and he referred to the case 
of Major Macdonald related above, and to the trouble 
that had come in consequence. Secondly, that European 
officers might make demands which would give rise to 
quarrels ; and here he appeals to his treaty rights, and 
says that the Cabul Government has always objected to 
European officers ‘from farsightedness.’ Thirdly, he 
says that, if English come, Russians will claim to come 
too. He proposed that if a conference was wanted, an 
Agent of his should wait on the British Government. 

When this answer, quite in accordance with what 
the skilled Indian officers had predicted, arrived, the 
Government of India prepared two letters, one to be 
sent direct to the Ameer by the Commissioner of Pe- 
shawur, and the other to reach him through the hands 
of Atta Mahomed, our Vakeel. Both are dated July 8, 
1876 (A., pp. 176, 177). We subjoin them both in full :— 


From the Commissioner of Peshawur to the Ameer of Cabul. 
(Compliments. ) 
Dated July 8, 1876. 

I have received your Highness’s letter of May 22, and in- 
formed his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
its contents. 

In intimating to your Highness his intention of deputing 
his confidential Envoy, Sir Lewis Pelly, to wait upon your 
Highness at such place as your Highness should appoin, for 

H 
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the purpose of announcing his accession to office, and the 
addition which the great Queen of England has made to her 
sovereign titles, the Viceroy was actuated by the most true 
friendship for your Highness. His Excellency considered 
that the proposed complimentary and friendly Mission would 
not only be acceptable to your Highness, as following the 
course adopted between all civilised Courts, but that it would 
also afford a desirable opportunity of improving the existing 
relations between the two Governments by means of frank 
communication on matters of common interest. 

The reluctance evinced by your Highness to the reception 
of this friendly Mission is, therefore, much to be regretted. 

But by a letter which I have received from the British 
Agent at your Highness’ Court, I am induced to believe that 
your Highness’ advisers, in counselling you not to receive 
the Viceroy’s Envoy, may have been influenced by a miscon- 
ception of the objects of his Excellency, or may not have 
fully considered the light in which such a refusal might be 
regarded by the British Government. I have therefore in 
accordance with the Viceroy’s instructions, explained at length 
to the British Agent the views of his Excellency on the rela- 
tions between the two Governments, and on the causes to 
which he attributes the reluctance of your Highness to receive 
the Mission. These views the Agent has been instructed to 
communicate to your Highness. 

Your Highness has indeed suggested that it would answer 
all purposes were you to depute a confidential Agent to learn 
from the Viceroy the views of the British Government. My 
friend! The Viceroy cannot receive an Agent from your 
Highness when you have declined to receive his Excellency’s 
trusted friend and Envoy. The British Agent at the Court 
of your Highness will explain to you the reasons which make 
it impossible for the Viceroy to accept such a proposal. 

It is the Viceroy’s sincere desire not merely to maintain, 
but also materially to strengthen, the bonds of friendship and 
confidence between the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan ; so that the interests of your Highness, 
as the Sovereign of a friendly and independent frontier State, 
may be effectually guaranteed against all cause for future 
anxiety. But the support of the British Government cannot 
be effectual unless it is based on reciprocal confidence and a 


clear recognition of the means requisite for the protection of 
mutual interests. 
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I am to repeat that, in proposing to send a friendly Mis- 
sion to your Highness, the Viceroy has been actuated by a 
cordial desire, which it rests with your Highness to recipro- 
cate, for the continuance, on closer terms than heretofore, of 
amicable relations between the two Governments in view of 
common interests, more particularly affecting Afghanistan 
and the personal welfare of your Highness and your dynasty. 
Tt will, for this reason, cause the Viceroy sincere regret if 
your Highness, by hastily rejecting the hand of friendship 
now frankly held out to you, should render nugatory the 
friendly intentions of his Excellency, and oblige him to 
regard Afghanistan as a State which has voluntarily isolated 
itself from the alliance and support of the British Government. 


From the Commissioner of Peshawur to the British Agent, 
Cabul. 
Dated July 8, 1876. 


Your letter of May 22 has duly come to hand, and I have 
submitted it to his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General. 

The unsatisfactory and inadequate reasons which, accord. 
ing to your above-mentioned letter, would appear to have in- 
duced the advisers of the Ameer to persuade his Highness 
not to receive a friendly and complimentary Mission from the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, have caused his 
Excellency profound surprise. 

Your letter states, in the first place, that ‘to assure the 
safety of the Sahibs is difficult’ on account of religious and 
political enmities which the Ameer is powerless to control. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General cannot suppose this 
objection to. be serious, more especially as, in my former com- 
munication, it was intimated to the Ameer that his Excellency 
was prepared to send his Envoy to any place of meeting 
where it would be most convenient to his Highness to receive 
him. 

In the second place, your letter specifies, as one of the 
reasons for declining to receive the Viceroy’s confidential 
Envoy, that his Highness’ advisers are not without a fear lest 
the Envoy should address to the Ameer demands incompatible 
with the interests of his Highness, which demands it might 
be impossible to comply with, and embarrassing to reject. 

You are to inform the Ameer that this fear is quite 
groundless. It can.only have been derived from idle reports, 

H 2 
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or mischievous misrepresentations, by which his Highness 
will always be liable to be led into grievous error as to the 
intentions of the British Government, so long as he declines to 
avail himself of the opportunities afforded him for entering 
into frank and open communication with it. 

The Ameer has on previous occasions expressed to the 
British Government the anxiety caused him by circumstances 
which did not, on those occasions, appear to the British 
Government so serious as to require any immediate measures 
on its part for the protection of his Highucas But some 
time has now elapsed since any interchange of opinions has 
taken place on this subject between the two Governments. 
The Viceroy would therefore have been glad to afford the 
Ameer a timely opportunity of making known his views in 
regard to the interests of Afghanistan under existing circum- 
stances; and his Highness will incur a grave responsibility if 
he deliberately rejects the opportunity thus offered him. 

The Ameer has already eoaived from this Government 
substantial proofs of friendly interest in his welfare which I 
need not now enumerate; and his Highness must be aware 
that the British Government cannot be indifferent to any cir- 
cumstance or contingency likely to affect the condition of a 
State so close upon the frontier of British India as the State 
of Afghanistan. The Viceroy will therefore regard the 
interests of Afghanistan as identical with those of the British 
Government so long as the Ameer proves himself to be its 
loyal friend and ally. In that case the Ameer need certainly 
have no fear of any desire on the part of his Excellency to 
interfere with the political independence or commercial (ed 
dom, of Afghanistan; whilst he may as confidently reckon 
upon the Viceroy’s willingness to consider in the most frank 
and friendly spirit the best means of giving practical effect to 
any precautions which His Highness may desire to suggest 
for the increased security of his dominions and his dynasty. 

But you will explain to the Ameer how impossible it is for 
the British Government to maintain this community of inte- 
rests with the Government of his Highness, or to protect the 
indépendence and integrity of his State, under conditions in- 
compatible with the ordinary intercourse between friendly 
Courts. 

The Viceroy is moreover surprised by the statement in 
your letter that the Ameer would be obliged to receive Rus- 


sian Sahibs if he received the British Mission intended to be 
sent by his Excellency. 
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As the responsible representative of the Queen of England 
and Empress of India, the Viceroy cannot consider this excuse 
a valid one. 

The Ameer must be aware that the British Government, 
acting on behalf of his Highness’ wishes and interests, has 
obtained from the Government of the Czar written pledges 
not to interfere directly or indirectly in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. 

The reception ofa British Envoy cannot therefore neces- 
sitate the reception of a Russian one; for in refusing to receive 
a Russian Envoy, his Highness would only be acting in con- 
formity with the policy thus solemnly agreed upon. 

The Viceroy is willing to believe that, in declining to 
receive the Envoy of the British Government, the Ameer may 
not, perhaps, have fully weighed all the considerations set 
forth in this letter, or realised their grave import. 

If, on further reflection, his Highness should recognise the 
expediency of learning the true nature of his Excellency’s 
views and dispositions in regard to matters which materially 
concern the interests of his Highness, Sir Lewis Pelly will 
still be authorised to wait upon the Ameer at such place as he 
may appoint ; and, should the interviews consequent on this 
meeting lead to a more cordial and reliable understanding 
between the two Governments, the Viceroy will be happy to 
meet the Ameer in person at Peshawur in November next, if 
his Highness should so desire. 

But you are, at the same time, to inform his Highness 
that, having due regard to all the circumstances of the present 
situation, and considering the friendliness and sincerity of the 
Viceroy’s intentions, as well as the apparent mistrust with 
which your letter represents them to have been received by 
the Cabul Darbar, his Excellency is obliged to decline, as 
derogatory to the dignity of the British Government, and 
otherwise wholly inadequate, the alternative proposal of his 
Highness in regard to the deputation, on his part, of an Agent 
in view to becoming acquainted with what you designate ‘the 
objects sought’ by the British Government. 

If the Ameer, after deliberately weighing all the. considera- 
tions now commended to his serious attention, still declines to 
receive the Viceroy’s Envoy, the responsibility of the result 
will rest entirely on the Government of Afghanistan, which 
will have thereby isolated itself from the alliance of that Power 
which is most disposed, and best able, to befriend it. 
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You are hereby directed to communicate his Excellency’s 
views to the Ameer, and to prepare a careful and complete 
statement of all that passes at your interviews, and of the 
decision of the Cabul Durbar, for transmission to me. 

You will, at the same time, hold yourself in readiness to 
come to Peshawur without delay, should your presence be 
required by his Excellency. 


It was during the discussion of these two letters 
that the dissent of three members of Council was ex- 
pressed in written Notes. They might then have 
recorded formal Minutes of dissent, but it was very 
justly suggested by the Viceroy, and agreed by the 
dissentients, that it would be more convenient to record 
Minutes when the report of proceedings was made to the 
Home Government, a step which it was then intended 
to take as soon as the Ameer’s answer to the letters 
of July was received. The course of events however 
led to delay as above mentioned, and so the oppor- 
tunity for recording Minutes of dissent was lost. One of 
the three dissentients, Sir William Muir, on leaving 
India, requested that his Notes (since made public) 
should be turned into Minutes when the report was 
sent; but this request was not complied with, and 
very likely was forgotten after the lapse of so much time. 

The grounds of dissent, differently expressed, centred 
round the same point. They were to the effect that 
Shere Ali was within his mght in refusing English 
Envoys; that the reasons he assigned were genuine as 
regarded his own belief, and rested on substantial 
foundations; that we had no right to use threats to 
him ; that such a mode of addressing him was like 
the first step in a war; that it was not treating him 
fairly to insist upon the temporary and complimentary 
character of Sir L. Pelly’s Mission, when the main object 
of it was, as the Ameer well knew, to enforce a permanent 
Mission; that it was impolitic not to deal fairly with 
him by saying what we wanted at once; that if he 
accepted the temporary Mission, and then refused the 
permanent one, our position would be one of great 
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embarrassment ; and that we ought distinctly to resolve 
beforehand whether in such a case we should be con- 
tent to accept the refusal, or should resort to force. It 
was also pointed out that we had no such tempting 
boon to offer as to induce Shere Ali to accept with it a 
very distasteful demand. He had declined our money, 
though no condition was attached to it; he would 
doubtless decline all gifts coupled with the condition of 
receiving English Envoys. He knew we should defend 
Afghanistan from Russian aggression for our own sakes. 
To guarantee him and his son Abdoollah Jan from domestic 
disturbances would be an inducement no doubt, but it 
was out of the question, because it involved our control 
over the domestic affairs of the country. The advice 
given was to wait till difficulties came upon Shere Ali, 
when he would want assistance, and we could make 
fair terms with him. 

It should be said that the objections here summarised 
were made to the first drafts of the letters of July 8 (as 
plainly appears from Sir William Muir’s Note), and that 
the drafts were moderated in language, but they were 
not so altered in substance as to remove the objections 
felt by the dissentients. They were however in a 
minority. Even if a majority had objected, it was only 
a question of time when the orders of the Secretary of 
State were to be carried into effect; and those orders, 
though by law they may be protested against, must be 
obeyed, and obeyed loyally, by the Government of India. 
At all events, the letters of July 8 were sent by the autho- 
rity of that Government. 

The letters produced a courteous answer, dated 
September 3, 1876 (vide A., p. 179), in which Shere Ali, 
still not consenting to the proposed Mission, suggested 
that our Vakeel, Atta Mahomed, should see the British 
authorities and explain matters to them. He was ac- 
cordingly summoned to Simla, and conferred there with 
the Viceroy in the month of October (vide A., pp. 181- 
186). Atta Mahomed mentioned to the Viceroy a list 
of the Ameer’s grievances, but as this was done afte~ 
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wards by a better authority, the Ameer’s Prime Minis- 
ter, Noor Mahomed, it need only be mentioned here 
that Atta Mahomed referred to a greater number of 
grievances than did Noor. Mahomed, including among . 
the additional ones ‘ that the results of the Mission in 
1873 had offended the Ameer.’ He also mentioned 
the matters which, as far as he knew, the Ameer and 
his advisets had at heart. The most material were 
(p. 182)— 


Ist. That no Englishmen should reside in Afghanistan, 
at any rate at Cabul. 

2nd. The British Government should utterly disclaim 
connection with Mahomed Yakoob or any other pretender 
(actual or possible) to the Afghan Throne, agreeing to 
recognise and support only his declared heir. 

3rd, That we should agree to support the Ameer, on 
demand, with troops and money in all and every case of 
attack from without. Also should he call upon us to do so, 
to aid him in the event of internal disturbance. 


The Viceroy then delivered an address to Atta 
Mahomed, which (p. 185) he was ‘ to convey faithfully 
to the Ameer.” We give some extracts from this 
address. 


The Ameer had apparently come to the’ conclusion that, 
having nothing to hope from us, and, at the same time, no- 
thing to fear, he may safely stand aloof from the British 
Government ; confident that, in the event of external attack, 
we shall be obliged to help him for the protection of our 

‘own interests, even if we ure under no contract obligation to 
do so. 

This was a very natural conclusion; but, unfortunately 
for the Ameer, there was a fatal flaw in its premises. It is 
true that, if the Ameer proves himself our friend and loyal 
ally, not our interests only, but our honour, will oblige us to 
defend his territories and support his Throne. But the moment 
we have cause to doubt his sincerity, or question the practical 
benefit of his alliance, our interests will be all the other way, 
and may greatly augment the dangers with which he is 
already threatened, both at home and abroad. As re 
the former, the British Government can only assist those who 
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value its assistance; and the assistance which the Ameer 
seems at present disinclined to seek or deserve may, at any 
moment, be very welcome to one or other of those rivals, 
from whom he will never be free till he has our assured sup- 
port. As regards the latter, our only interest in maintaining 
the independence of Afghanistan is to provide for the security 
of our own frontier. But the moment we cease to regard 
Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly allied State, what is 
there to prevent us from providing for the security of our 
frontier by an understanding with Russia, which might have 
the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map altogether ? 
If the Ameer does not desire to come to a speedy understand- 
ing with us, Russia does; and she desires it at his expense.! 

As matters now stand, the British Government is able to 
pour an overwhelming force into Afghanistan, either for the 
protection of the Ameer, or the vindication of its own in- 
terests, long before a single Russian soldier could reach Cabul. 
His Excellency illustrated this statement by detailed reference 
to the statistics of the Russian military force in Central Asia, 
and the British military force in India, showing the available 
troops of either Power within certain distances of the city of 

abal, 

The Viceroy then said that, if the Ameer remained our 
friend, this military power could be spread round him asa 
ring of iron, and, if he became our enemy, it could break him 
as a reed. But our relations with Afghanistan could not 
remain as they are. They must become worse or better. It 
was his Excellency’s sincere desire that they should become 
better; and on his part he was cordially willing to do all in 
his power to make them so. 

The Viceroy however pointed out that he could not help 
a State which would not allow him the means of helping it; 
nor undertake responsibility for the protection of a frontier 
which he is unable to look after by means of his own officers. 
Unless we can have our own Agents on the Afghan frontier, 
and thus know what is going on there and beyond, we’ cannot 
effectually defend that frontier. It is out of the question that 
we should be committed to seeing the Ameer through a war 
with Russia, without being in a position to prevent his becom- 
ing involved in such a war. 


It is indispensable that his Excellency should be in a 
1 Nothing appears in the Blue-books to account for this language, 
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position to acquaint himself with the true state of things in 
Afghanistan. The Vakeel had said that the Ameer was 
strong, but what were the facts admitted by himself? His 
own son was his opponent. This son had been imprisoned 
certainly, but was still so formidable that the Ameer could 
not leave Cabul on his account. It was believed that con- 
spiracies were rife in favour of this son; that the people were 
discontented on account of the conscription ; that the treasury 
was empty ; and, in fact, that the Ameer’s position was sur- 
rounded with difficulties. 

This, said his Excellency, is the man who pretends to hold 
the balance between England and Russia independent ot 
either! His position is rather that of an earthen pipkin 
between two iron pots. 


The Viceroy furnished Atta Mahomed with details 
of the concessions he was prepared to make to the 
Ameer, and of the conditions on which he would insist, 
and with a document called an ‘aide mémoire’ for his 
further guidance. He also proposed a meeting between 
Sir Lewis Pelly and Noor Mahomed. He added 
(p. 185)— ac: 


At the same time, the Vakeel should understand that his 
Excellency attached certain conditions to the opening of nego- 
tiations, without which it was needless for the Ameer to send 
down his representatives— 

1. The location of British officers upon the Afghan 
frontier. 


2. An attitude of friendship and confidence on the part of 
the Ameer. 


Should the Ameer not consider the advantages worth the 
concession required by him, viz., British agency on the frontier, 
and a really friendly attitude on the part of the Ameer himself, 
it would then be needless for him to depute his Minister to 
meet the Viceroy’s Envoy, and the Viceroy would be free to 
adopt his own course in his re-arrangement of frontier rela- 
tions, without regard to Afghan interests. 


Atta Mahomed was dismissed by the Viceroy with 
gifts—a watch and chain and 1,000/.—‘in acknowledg- 
ment of the appreciation of the Government of his past 
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faithful service’ (p.185). He left Simla on October 11, 


‘1876, bearing with him a letter from the Viceroy to 


Shere Ali (p. 186), inviting the latter to the forthcom- 
ing Imperial Assembly at Delhi. 

The true and full meaning of the concessions and 
requisitions detailed to Atta Mahomed, with the accom- 
panying oral and written glosses, is more clearly and 
methodically set forth in a draft treaty (vide A., pp. 
189-192) which formed part of Sir L. Pelly’s instruc- 
tions for the Peshawur conference. We therefore take 
the clauses of that draft, though in point of fact the 
Peshawur conference was broken off before any discus- 
sion of the treaty was reached. The draft consists of 
two parts, the second of which is called a subsidiary or 
secret agreement, and is supplementary to the first 
part. The principal articles are the following :— 


Article 2. Between the British Government and that of 
the Ameer, Shere Ali Khan, Ruler of Afghanistan, his heirs 
and successors, there shall be perpetual peace and friendship. 
The friends of the one Government shall be the friends of the 
other; and the enemies of the one Government shall be the 
enemies of the other. 

Article 3. In the event of the territories now possessed by 
his Highness the Ameer, Shere Ali Khan, being invaded by a 
foreign enemy, the British Government will aid his Highness, 
in the defence of those territories, with men and material of 
war ; it being clearly understood and hereby provided, that 
the conduct of the Ameer and his Government shall, at the 
same time, be in strict conformity with the declarations con- 
tained in the above Article 2; and that his Highness shall 
have refrained from all provocation of, aggression on, or inter- 
ference with the States and territories beyond his present 
frontier, save with the knowledge and consent of the British 
Government. — 

Article 4.*In accordance with this understanding, his High- 
ness the Ameer agrees to conduct his relations with foreign 
States in harmony with the policy of the British Government. 


Which is supplemented in Part II., thus :— 


It is likewise understood, in regard to Article 4, that, in 
return for the important pledge involved in the above article 
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on the part of the British Government, the Ameer binds him- 
self to abstain from discussion of political, international, or 
State matters with any foreign Government, save in friendly 
concert with the British Government, to whom his Highness 
will unreservedly communicate all correspondence or over- 
tures of this nature. 


As regards resident officers. 


Article 5. For the better protection of the Afghan fron- 
tier, it is hereby agreed that the British Government shall on 
its part depute accredited British Agents to reside at Herat 
and such other places in Afghanistan as may be mutually 
determined by the high contracting powers; and that the 
Ruler of Afghanistan shall on his part depute an Agent to 
reside at the Court of the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, and at such other places in British India as may be 
similarly agreed upon. 

Article 6. His Highness the Ruler of Afghanistan on his 
part guarantees the personal safety and honourable treatment 
of British Agents whilst on Afghan soil; and the British 
Government on its part, undertakes that such Agents shall 
in no way interfere with the internal administration of 
Afghanistan. 


Supplemented as follows :— 


It is likewise understood, in regard to Articles 5 and 6— 

1st. That, unless or until otherwise mutually arranged 
between the two Governments, a native Agent only need reside 
at Cabul city. 

2nd. That, wherever in the opinion of the Viceroy of 
India it may be necessary to communicate direct with the 
Ameer on matters of an important or confidential character, a 
special British Envoy shall be deputed on a temporary Mission 
to the Court of the Amcer. 

3rd. That the principal duty of the British Agent or 
Agents shall be to watch events outside the frontiers of Af- 
ghanistan, and to supply timely information to the British 
and Afghan Governments of any political intrigues or dangers 
threatening the peace stability, or integrity of the Afghan 
dominions. 

4th. That the local Afghan authorities shall cordially co- 
operate with the British Agent or Agents for the common 
interests of their respective Governments. 


_—, 
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As to assistance against domestic enemies. 


Article 9. In proof of its desire to see the Government of 
his Highness Shere Ali Khan consolidated, and undisturbed 
by domestic troubles, the British Government hereby agrees to 
acknowledge whomsoever his Highness may nominate as his 
heir-apparent, and to discountenance the pretensions of any 
rival claimant to the throne. 

Article 10. The British Government, its officers and agents, 
will, as heretofore, abstain from all interference in the domestic 
administration and internal affairs of Afghanistan ; except in 
so far as their assistance may at any time be required and in- 
voked by the Ameer his heirs and successors, to avert from 
that country the calamities of a recurrence to civil war, and 
protect the peaceful interests which this treaty is established 
to establish and promote. In that case, the British Govern- 
ment will afford to the Government of Afghanistan such sup- 
port, moral or material, as may, in its opinion, and in general 
accordance with the foregoing declaration, be necessary for 
the assistance of the Ameer his heirs and successors, in pro- 
tecting equitable authority, national contentment, and settled 
order, from disturbance by the personal ambition of unlawful 
competitors for power. 


Supplemented as follows :— 


It is likewise understood, in regard to Article 10, that the 
British Government in no way desires to change its settled 
policy of non-interference with the internal affairs or indepen- 
dence of the Afghan nation; it will therefore only afford 
material assistance to the Ameer his heirs and successors, at 
their express request ; provided also, that such request shall 
be accompanied by timely and adequate information, and that 
the British Government shall be the sole judge of the manner, 
time, and expediency of furnishing such assistance. 


Then follow other articles for the establishment of 
telegraphs, trade routes, and so forth. The last secret 
article stipulates that the Ameer shall receive 200,0001. 
down, and 120,0001. a year afterwards, in addition to 
such assistance in men and money as the two Govern- 
ments may deem beneficial for their interests. 

Anybody who will compare these provisions with 
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the previous assurances given to Shere Ali, will find 
that, as regards the amount of assurance given to him, 
there is no substantial difference between them. It is 
true that the words of assurance used by Lord Lytton 
are more numerous and more important, but their sense 
is all cut down again to the previous level by the pro- 
visoes that the foreign aggression against which he 
was to be protected must have been unprovoked by 
him, and that in case of domestic trouble the British 
Government should be the sole judge of the expediency, 
as well as of the manner and time, of furnishing assist- 
ance. It is difficult to see how, except as regards 
money, Shere Ali was to take anything by this treaty 
which he might not have had from previous Viceroys. In 
return for the money he was to admit not only tele- 
graphs, and free trade and intercourse with all their ac- 
companying complications, but the dreaded English 
Residents, and to abstain entirely from politics beyond 
his own borders. His position then would hardly 
differ from that of Scindia, or the Nizam, and others of 
our chief feudataries. 

Those who assert that sufficient concession was not 
made to Shere Ali in 1869 or 1873, when he would 
have been left with a large amount of independence, 
will do well to study how much it was thought ex+ 
pedient to offer him in 1876, when it was proposed to 
take away from him the whole of his liberty as to 
foreign affairs, and much of it as to domestic affairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PESHAWUR CONFERENCE. 


On the return of our Vakeel to Cabul great con- 
sternation appears to have prevailed among the Durbar 
there, and Atta Mahomed wrote several times reporting 
their consultations (A., pp. 192-194). On Decem- 
ber 21, 1876, he wrote two letters, stating that the 
Ameer, though still disliking to receive English officers, 
would, on account of the insistance of the British 
Government, yield the point; but only after his Minis- 
ters had at the conference made representations of his 
views, and stated all the difficulties. 

The instructions given by Lord Lytton to Sir 
L. Pelly will be found in A., pp. 187-192. 

Before relating the events of the conference we 
advert to some external circumstances in order to show 
under what apprehensions an Afghan statesman would 
probably and reasonably approach the important debate 
to which he was called. 

Besides the threats conveyed to Shere Ali by the 
letters of July 8, 1876, and by the Viceroy’s address to 
Atta Mahomed, two very alarming symptoms had ap- 


In the latter part of 1876 it became known that we 
were about to occupy Quetta in force, and it was 
actually occupied on November 2. Under treaty 
with the Khan of Khelat, made in the year 1854, we 
had a right to do this. But the disturbances in Khelat 
itself were hardly sufficient to justify such a step. ‘The 
conjunction of it with menacing demands on Afghanistan 
was ominous: the more so because the occupation of 
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Quetta was the first step taken in our first invasion of 
Afghanistan. To an Afghan, or indeed to anybody, it 
it might well seem clear that we should not have in- 
curred the risk and expense of advancing our frontier 
150 miles or more, except for the purpose of outflanking 
or threatening Afghanistan.' ‘ 

About the same time occurred another remarkable 
phenomenon. Preparations were made for moving 
British troops in the direction of Afghanistan, and forthe 
formation of bridges or a bridge over the Indus. How 
far these demonstrations were carried, or what was their 
precise object, we do not know.? The papers are wholly 
silent on the subject. Lord Salisbury, when questioned 
about them on June 15, 1877, in the Housé of Lords, 
treated the matter very curtly, and as -if there were 
absolutely nothing in it; but, unfortunately, we have 
learned to be very suspicious and critical of the words 
that proceed from that quarter. Certain it is that some 
such military demonstrations took place, and that they 
must have been alarming to an Afghan mind. 

On our side there was suspicion on account of letters 
coming from the Governor-General of Russian Turkes- 
tan to Shere Ali. There was no secret about them, and 
they were communicated to our Vakeel, and by him to 
us, in the usual way. It is noteworthy however as 
indicative of the greater severity with which every 
possibility of relations between the Russians and the 
Afghans was now judged, that on September 18, 1876, 
the Government of India for the first time complained 
of this interference of the Russians. The matter was 
made the subject of much correspondence between the 
British and Russian Governments from October, 1876, 
to February, 1877 (vide C. A., pp. 83-106). 

There were also accusations made against Shere Ali 
of endeavours to excite a jehad, or religious war, 
against us among the Mahomedan population on our 


1 See inf. pp. 218, 219, and p. 289. 
2 Probably they were to threaten the Russians; see inf. pp. 273, 274. 
* This subject is treated at length, inf. pp. 252-268. 
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borders, and of intrigues with the border tribes in our 
ay: 

"Much obscurity hangs over these charges; they 
seem to have been founded on information. coming, 
not from our Vakeel, but from other channels, through 
which many loose allegations were received. There is 
no improbability in them, and subsequent accounts 
have been such as to lead us to believe that Shere Ali 
was at least trying what chance he had either of 
frightening us, or of defending himself by exciting hos- 
tility to us; but the evidence of the charges in February 
1877, when they were first made, is not given. Noor 
Mahomed denied them, whatever his denial may be 
worth. At all events, though of a nature quite serious 
enough to justify war, it is quite clear that at least up 
to May 1877 the Government of India thought these 

‘proceedings either not serious in intention, or not ad- 
vanced in execution, or not substantiated in point of 
proof, to an extent sufficient to justify anything but 
peaceable professions towards the Afghans. But the 
charges form part of the Peshawur conference, and 
will appear in the course of the narrative. 

Sir Lewis Pelly and Noor Mahomed, with their re- 
spective staffs, met at Peshawur in the month of Janu- 
ary 1877, and the account of their proceedings will be 
found in A, pp. 194-221. 

On January 28 Dr. Bellew, a British officer, and an 
old and friendly acquaintance of Noor Mahomed, held a 
‘conversation with him, part of which is thus reported 
by Dr. Bellew (p. 195) :— 


I observed that I was much concerned to hear him say 
this, as I had always considered that the disposition of the’ 
British Government towards that of the Ameer was of a most 
friendly character, and that I felt. sure, from all that I could 
see, a8 a private individual, that its most earnest desire was 
to see the Ameer’s government strong and prosperous, and 
consolidated on a firm basis. 

The Envoy rejoined, with some animation :— 

‘This is what you say. But the promises of your Govern- 

I 
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ment are of one sort and their ects of another. Now listen to 
me. I tell you what I know. It is twenty-two years since 
the Government of the Ameer made a treaty with John Law- 
rence Sahib, and it has not from that time to this diverged 
from it. At that time the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 
refused to consent to the residence of British officers in his 
country, because he knew the lawless character of his people, 
and how they had killed Englishmen in the streets of Cabul 
at the time of Shah Shuja’s overthrow. Well, his explanation 
was accepted, and friendship continued, and then after a time 
the Ameer (Shere Ali Khan) came down and met Lord Mayo. 
Again the question of British officers was advanced, and on 
the same grounds objected to. After this you came with Pol- 
lock Sahib to Seistan. You will recollect that on one occasion 
he spoke in praise of Yakoob Khan, and I immediately warned 
him that if he desired to secure the Ameer’s confidence he 
would never mention the name of Yakoob Khan again. Well, 
when I returned from Teheran I met Lord Northbrook, and 
discussed various matters at Simla, where the question of 
British officers coming to Afghanistan was again mooted. Now 
why all this pressing to send officers to Afghanistan, when 
you declare that you have no wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan? It has roused the suspicion of the 
Ameer, and his suspicion is confirmed by the arbitrary acts 
of your Government, and he is now convinced that to allow 
British officers to reside in his country will be to relinquish 
his own authority, and the lasting disgrace thus. brought on 
the Afghan people will be attached to his name, and he would 
sooner perish than submit to this. The British nation is 
great and powerful, and the Afghan people cannot resist its 
power, but the people are self-willed and independent, and 

rize their honour above life. Now I will tell you what 

as turned the Ameer’s confidence from your Government 
(Sarkar). In Lord Mayo’s time his confidence was perfect, 
and he agreed to refer all overtures and correspondence re- 
ceived from Russians to Lord Mayo, and to send back such 
replies as the British Government might desire, and he did 
so in perfect good faith. But what came to pass in the time 
of Lord Northbrook? I will now tell you. Lord Northbrook 
wrote to the Ameer on behalf of Yakoob Khan, who was in 
prison at Cabul, to send him back to Herat, and said that if 
he were reinstated there the friendship between the Ameer’s 
and the British Government would remain intact. Now, the 
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Ameer was angry and resented this interference with his 
home government, and, since he has not sent Yakoob Khan 
back to Herat, he considers the friendship between the two 
Governments is no longer intact. Then again after the 
Mission to Yarkand returned, Lord Northbrook sent a man 
called Ibrahim Khan with presents to the Mir of Wakhan, by 
way of acknowledging his attention to the British officers 
who visited that part of the country. But nu reference was 
made to the Ameer, nor was his permission asked before 
dealing direct with one of his responsible Governors. Now 
when I came here, I did not send for your Arbabs to come 
out and meet me at the frontier. You did this yourselves, 
and I appreciate the honour; but if I had summoned them it 
would have been a breach of propriety. So was the other 
case. This act threw the entire Durbar into alarm for the 
security of their authority, and, now that it is again requested 
that British officers be allowed to reside in the country, the 
Ameer and all his people object, knowing that they will lose 
their own authority. Again, Grey Sahib wrote me a letter 
recently, referring to my acquiescence, when at Simla, to the 
coming of British officers to Cabul. It was as much as an 
order for my death. It was laid before the Durbar, and I 
was at once pointed out as the encourager of your Govern- 
ment in this design. I have said all this to you in private, 
but there are other things I will say in the presence of the 
Mir Akhor. Then, after that, I will go into all particulars 
seriatim in private with Pelly Sahib, either at his house or 
when out driving, or elsewhere. But matters have now come to 
a crisis, and the situation is a most grave one. This is the last 
opportunity for settlement, and God only knows the future.’ 

During all this long discourse, which I have put down as 
closely as I remember it, the Envoy spoke with a marked 
earnestness and gravity. 


The first interview between the Envoys took place on 
January 30, when Sir L. Pelly laid down (p. 196) that— 


the acceptance of the principle that British officers may 
reside in Afghanistan is absolutely necessary as a preliminary 
to the commencement of negotiations. This point being 
granted, other details can be discussed and settled hereafter. 
But, unless the principle of British officers residing on the 
Afghan frontiers, and of informing the British Government 
of events passing on or beyond those frontiers, be conceded, 
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it is impossible for the British Government to take upon 
itself the formal responsibility of assisting the Ameer to 
defend his country from the attacks of external foes. 

Syud Noor Mahomed Shah desired more than once to 
interrupt and defer this point to a later period of the negotia- 
tion. But Sir Lewis Pelly begged that he might repeat that 
the Viceroy understands from the letter of his Excellency’s 
Agent at Cabul, and from the arrival of his Highness’ Envoy 
at Peshawur, that the principle of the residence of British 
officers on the Afghan frontiers has been accepted and agreed 
to by the Ameer. 

Sir Lewis Pelly then, and at the desire of the Cabul 
Envoy, reiterated the above condition, in order that it might 
be perfectly understood word for word, so that nothing might 
remain obscure. And Sir Lewis Pelly added that he desired 
to speak on this and all other matters with the greatest frank- 
ness and sincerity, and in the most friendly manner, so that 
all questions might be thoroughly understood by both sides, 
and leave no room for its being subsequently said by either side 
that such and such words were not so understood at the time. 

On this particular condition however, Sir Lewis Pelly 
said he had no discretionary powers. His instructions from 
the Viceroy were categorical as to the admission of the prin- 
ciple that British officers should be permitted to reside per- 
manently on the frontiers of Afghanistan, and that, until he 
is clearly informed that the Ameer accepts this principle, Sir 
Lewis Pelly could not otherwise even commence negotiations, 
although the settlement of the details by which the arrange- 
ment would be carried out might form a subject of full and 
free discussion. It was far from being the wish or intention 
of the Viceroy unnecessarily to embarrass the Ameer. 


With respect to this sine qud non, which was rigidly 
adhered to, Noor Mahomed on February 7 held in 
private conversation the language reported by Dr. 
Bellew (vide p. 202) :— 


The Cabul Envoy here paused a short time, and then 
said: ‘It is a very serious business, and this is the last time 
that the Ameer will treat with the British Government. God 
grant that the issue be favourable (well). But you must not 
impose upon us @ burden which we cannot bear, and if you 
overload us the responsibility rests with you.’ I interposed 
here, and asked the Cabul Envoy what the burden was which 
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he alluded to. He at once replied: ‘The residence of British 
officers on the frontiers of Afghanistan.’ He then went on 
with some warmth and excitement to enlarge upon the objec- 
tions of the Afghan people to the presence of foreigners in 
their territories, and upon the difficulty the Ameer would ex- 
perience in protecting them from insult and injury in the 
event of his acceding to the condition of their residence in his 
country. He said further that he did not see why they were 
wanted on the frontiers at all, and, even if there, what good 
they could do; for they would be utterly useless and helpless 
without the cordial support of the Ameer. 

I remarked that it was, of course, understood that the 
Ameer, in accepting the condition of British officers being 
posted as Government Agents on his frontiers, if indeed he 
did accept the condition, did so with the conviction that it 
was for his own advantage, and was prepared to protect them 
and assist them as friends of himself and his Government. 

The Cabul Envoy, in reply, shook his head negatively, and 
said: ‘We mistrust you, and fear you will write all sorts of 
reports about us, which will some day be brought forward 
against us and lead to your taking the control of our affairs 
out of our hands.’ 


During five days there were conversations and de- 
bates between the two Envoys, which may be passed 
over with brief notice. On February 5 Sir L. Pelly gave 
expression to the theory that the Ameer was highly 
dissatisfied with his position. He said (vide p. 199): 
‘As regards the old treaty it appears that it gave no 
satisfaction to the Ameer, who had repeatedly requested 
an agreement of a more specific and detailed character.’ 
This was denied by Noor Mahomed. He said (vide p. 
199):— 


The first proposition was that Sir Lewis Pelly desired to 
remove certain anxiety from the mind of the Ameer. If there 
should come any anxiety in the mind of the Ameer, it is 
owing to transgression of previous agreements; and our 
opinion is the same as that which from the time of the late 
Ameer and Lord Lawrence to the time of the Umballa 
Durbar, and till the arrival of the present Viceroy, has always 
been mentioned in our past correspondence. And we are 
firmly of those opinions now. Therefore, how can we con- 
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sent to the addition of such hard conditions, the performance 
of which in Afghanistan will be impossible, as we can show 
by many proofs ? 

And again (vide p. 200) :— 

What did Lord Mayo say, in reply to the Ameer, to pro- 
duce an anxiety in the mind of the Ameer on his return to his 
own country? What was the result of that meeting, that 
the Viceroy should now wish to remove anxiety from the 
mind of the Ameer ? 


Further, in my opinion, the Ameer returned from Umballa 
without anxiety. 

To this Sir L. Pelly retorted that (vide p. 201)— 

had the Ameer not still retained anxiety in his mind after 
the conclusion of the Umballa conference, it is improbable 
that he would have addressed to Lord Northbrook, through 
the British Agent, his letter of 1873, and have deputed Syud 
Noor Mahomed Shah himself to the conference which ensued 
on the Ameer’s letter. 

To which retort Noor Mahomed promised an answer. 

After this Noor Mahomed commenced his main 
argument, which occupied three days. In the course of 
it he points out more than once, with reference to Sir 
L. Pelly’s last remark, that the Simla conference 
originated, not with Shere Ali, but with Lord North- 
brook, who then introduced the subject of Russian pro- 
gress ; and he says that all matters were then discussed, 
and that nothing, not a shred of the questions, was left 
unconsidered. So he says it shall be now (vide pp. 
208-45). 

He then narrates his master’s grievances as four in 
number (vide pp. 206, 207). The first is a trifle which 
has quite dropped out of the controversy. The other 
three are—the interference about Yakoob Khan, the 
gifts sent to the Chief of Wakhan, and the Seistan 
award, all of which have have been explained above 
(vide pp. 40, 41, 52). 

Nevertheless, he says (vide A, p. 207) :— 

Now, if there be cause for anxiety (andesha) in such 
matters as those referred to, there is much more in the pro- 
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posal which is now under discussion, for its adoption in 
Afghanistan is very difficult, and its result will be remorse 
(pashemant) ; because, referring to the former state of affairs 
at the time that the late Ameer and Lord Lawrence met at 
this very Peshawur and concluded a treaty, this very question 
which we are now discussing was mooted between them. 
Had its entertainment been possible, it would have been at 
that time acceded to, for the above-mentioned Lord was very 
well acquainted with the circumstances of Afghanistan, and 
its good and evil were clearly known tohim. The late Ameer 
himself explained in detail to Lord Lawrence that the enter- 
tainment of this proposal was impossible, and that it could 
not be carried out at his hands. And Lord Lawrence con- 
sequently settled and decided the point, and, for the sake of 
maintaining the mutual friendship, omitted the proposal from 
the written treaty. Let this be considered, and let no pro- 
posal be brought forward between us which may abrogate 
that treaty and other assurances. 


And he insists (vide p. 206) that— 


till the time of the departure of Lord Northbrook, that 
previous course continued to be observed. From the discus- 
sions, then, that have taken place in these meetings at 
Peshawur, what anxiety can there be in the mind of the 
Ameer that you should now remove it ? 


And again (vide p. 208) :— 

As to the state of affairs from the time Lord Northbrook 
came to India till the time he left India. Although there 
were discussions on the subject, still he left the friendship 


without change, in conformity with the conduct of his prede- 
cessors, and in conformity with the preceding usage. 


He then gives the reusons why English Envoys 
should not be admitted (vide p. 208) :— 


In the first place, the people of Afghanistan have a 
dread of this proposal, and it is firmly fixed in their minds, 
and deeply rooted in their hearts, that, if Englishmen or other 
Europeans once set foot in their country, it will sooner or 
later pass out of their hands. In no way can they be re- 
assured on this point, and it is impossible to remove these 
opinions from their minds, for they adduce many proofs in 
support of them, the mention of which now would greatly 
prolong this discussion. 
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And he dwells on the danger of assassinations and 
consequent quarrels, referring to the case of Major 
Macdonald, and concludes the subject as follows (vide 
p- 208) :-— 

Therefore, what would be the advantage if the Ameer 
should comply with such a proposal, in which there is both 
loss of reputation and injury to Afghanistan, as well as bitter- 
ness of feeling, besides alienation of the two Governments 
either now or hereafter? Under the previous arrangement, 
up to the present, nothing has occurred contrary to friendship 
in conformity with the terms of writing and documents. 

And what advantage is there, that the Ameer should now 
knowingly make such an arrangement, the result of which 
would be enmity and regret to the two Governments, and 
alienation of the friendship between them? If he now under- 
take this difficult task, and it be impossible to carry it out, 
you will be the first to say, Why do you enter into an arrange- 
ment which it is impossible to perform? And what will all 
people and all nations on the face of the earth say? And further, 
since, with all the treaties and documents of the British Govern- 
ment which he has in his hand, no blame can be attached to 
the Ameer, any alteration now will impose a load of blame on 
him which will be both injurious to Afghanistan and repre- 
hensible also. Now blame is the worst of all things in any 
matter. Why, therefore, should the English Government, 
notwithstanding the friendship which the Ameer so much 
expects from them, be disposed to impose such a load of 
blame upon so sincere a friend P 

Sir L. Pelly adhered to his preliminary condition, 
and said (vide p. 210) :— 

But, in the most friendly manner, I beg the Envoy to 
understand that, if the Ameer reject all we offer and all we 
ask, and no basis of negotiation is left, the Viceroy, while 
observing the terms of the treaty of 1855,! will decline to 

1 The Envoy at this point interrupted, and wished Sir Lewis Pelly to 
alter the wording of his remarks, in view to specifying more clearly what 
‘was meant by strengthening the frontier, and in view also to showing that 
the Treaty of 1857 was referred to as well as that of 1855. The Cabul 
Envoy then with great emphasis repeatedly declared the Ameer adheres 
to the Treaty of 1857 as well as to that of 1855. Sir Lewis Pelly re- 
marked that the Articles of Agreement of 1857 did not supersede, but 
confirmed, the Treaty of 1855. Sir Lewis Pelly declined to alter the 
wording of his remarks, but said that when he had concluded he would 
be happy to reply to the Cabul Envoy's questions on the above subject. 
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support the Ameer and his dynasty in any troubles, internal 
or external, and their unknown consequences, and will con- 
tinue to strengthen the frontier of. British India without 
further reference to the Ameer, in order to bSpeowide against 
probable contingencies. 


Sir Lewis Pelly here concluded his remarks. On inte, the 
Cabul Envoy observed that he did not understand what was 
meant by strengthening the frontier of India without further 
reference to the Ameer. 

Sir Lewis Pelly said, in reply: ‘The Viceroy will take such 
measures as he may deem wise and lawful for strengthening 
the frontier of British India and providing for the safety and 
repose of that empire; and this without communication with 
the Ameer.’ 

The Cabul Envoy on this asked: ‘In regard to the 
strengthening of the frontier of British India, without re- 
ference to the Ameer, which you have alluded to, I would 
ask, Does this mean, within the territories of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, or otherwise ? ’ 

‘I have already stated,’ Sir Lewis Pelly replied, ‘that the 

aoe of the present conference is not to interfere with 
Afghanistan.’ 


This is a very remarkable utterance, as being the 
first indication of an intention on our side to take ter- 
ritory. It occurred on February 15, 1877. In the cor- 
respondence between the British and Russian Govern- 
ments (vide C., p. 112) the Russians were informed on 
June 13, 1877, that certain movements of theirs would 
impose on Her Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
‘making a corresponding advance.’ It would seem, 
therefore, that during the first half of 1877 our Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that, in order to gain some 
advantage over the Russians, it was lawful and ex- 
pedient to take the possessions of somebody else. 

On February 19 there was some further argument 
delivered by Noor Mahomed. He insisted that Lord 
Northbrook had entirely assured Shere Ali about any 
fear of the Russians (vide p. 211). He again and again 
claimed to adhere to existing treaties, assurances, 
and arrangements, and expressed his confidence that 
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the British Government would continue constant and 
stick to that basis (vide p. 213). 

When he had concluded Sir L. Pelly said that as 
the sine gud non was declined, the conference could not 
proceed; but it was agreed that the matter should be 
referred to the Viceroy and await his further instruc- 
tions. 

On February 27 Sir L. Pelly wrote to Noor Mahomed, 
accusing the Ameer of the jehad and hostile acts before 
mentioned, which Noor Mahomed met by a denial 
(vide F A, pp. 11,12). It is remarkable that the Russians 
also had heard about a jehad, and concluded that it 
was directed against themselves. Whatever Shere Ali 
attempted in this direction, it is clear that he totally 
failed; and if his attempt were serious, his failure 
shows how little we had to fear from such a quarter. 

When the Viceroy’s answer returned it was put by 
Sir L. Pelly into the form of a letter from himself to 
Noor Mahomed, and transmitted under date March 15 
(vide A., pp. 214-20). By that time Noor Mahomed 
had become dangerously ill. He seems never to have 
attended to business again, and he died on March 26. 
The letter is long, and contains a statement of the whole 
case as it appeared to the Viceroy at that time. He 
seems to refer the origin of the whole negotiations to 
the desire of the British Government to meet what 
they supposed to be the Ameer’s wishes. He alleges 
(vide p. 215) that the Ameer is dissatisfied with his re- 
lations to the British Government; and after pointing 
out that no demand had been made for an English Resi- 
dent at the city of Cabul, and complaining that the 
question whether the Ameer would accept British Resi- 
dents had been evaded and not answered, he says :— 


The Viceroy has however intimated to the Ameer his 
willingness to discuss with his Highness the terms of a definite 
treaty of alliance, involving the appointment of competent 
officers in other parts of Afghanistan, to aid both his High- 
ness and the British Government in watching the progress of 
events which the Ameer has repeatedly represented as sources 
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of alarm to him ; and the reason is, that many previous utter- 
ances, on the part both of the present Ameer and of his 
Highness’s father, had induced the British Government to 
believe that the advantages of such an arrangement would be 
cordially welcomed and gratefully appreciated by his High- 
ness. If, as your Excellency’s language tends to imply, this 
belief was entirely erroneous, there is an immediate end of 
the matter; for the British Government has not the slightest 
desire to urge upon an unwilling neighbour an arrangement 
so extremely onerous to itself. 


The Envoy was challenged to give an immediate 
and plain answer to the plain question whether the 
Ameer desires the alliance of the British Government, 
and whether he refuses to receive British officers in 
any part of Afghanistan. 

Then follow the arguments to show that the Treaty 
of 1857 does not exist, which has, in p. 3 of this work, 
been shown to be an error, and a list of accusations 
(vide p. 217) intended to show that the Ameer had 
broken the Treaty of 1855 :— 


The Ameer has refused permission to the Envoy of the 
British Government, bound on a peaceful mission to another 
neighbouring State, to pass through his territory; and the 
determination of his Highness to withhold from the British 
Government all such natural good offices has been conveyed 
to it in terms scarcely consistent with courtesy, and certainly 
not consistent with friendship. Colonel Macdonald, a British 
subject, was barbarously murdered on the borders of the 
Ameer’s territory by a person subject to the authority of the 
Ameer, and for whose punishment his Highness was there- 
fore responsible. But instead of cordially and efficiently co- 
operating to avenge this crime, the Ameer has allowed the 
murderer to remain at large. The Viceroy forbears to dwell 
upon the Ameer’s discourtesy in leaving wholly unanswered 
the proposal made to his Highness by the late Viceroy for 
the demarcation of his boundaries, in refusing to receive a 
complimentary Mission from the present Viceroy, and in 
taking no notice whatever of the very friendly invitation to 
Delhi which was subsequently addressed to his Highness. 
More serious grounds of complaint exist in the fact that the 
closing of the Khyber Pass for the last two years appears to, 
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be mainly attributable to the unfriendly influence of the 
Ameer; that his Highness has openly received at Cabul in 
an authoritative manner, and subsidised, the heads of frontier 
tribes who are in the pay and under the control of the British 
Government; that he has, for some time past, been speaking 
and acting in such a manner as to indicate hostile designs 
upon territories beyond his own, and in the neighbourhood 
of the British frontier ; and that, even since the commence- 
ment of the present negotiations, he has been openly and 
actively endeavouring to excite against the British Govern- 
ment the religious animosities of his own subjects and of the 
neighbouring tribes by misrepresenting the policy, and malign- 
ing the character of the British Government. 


Some of these charges are without any just founda- 
tion, such as that which relates to Sir D. Forsyth and 
Major Macdonald, whose cases have been mentioned 
before (sup., p. 52). Others are mere acts of in- 
civility. How the more serious ones would have been 
met if the letter had come to Noor Mahomed’s hands in 
time we cannot tell. Whatever justification they might 
afford for war, the British Government did not intend 
at this moment to make war on Afghanistan. The 
letter concludes thus (vide p. 220) :— 

It would appear, however, from the whole tone of your 
Excellency’s language, and from the statement so carefully 
made by your Excellency of the Ameer’s present views and 
sentiments, and submitted by me at your Excellency’s request 
to the Viceroy, that his Highness now no longer desires the 
British alliance and protection. The British Government does 
not press its alliance and protection upon those who neither 
seek nor appreciate them. This being the case, it only re- 
mains for the Viceroy to withdraw at once the offers made 
to the Ameer in the month of October last; and, in so doing, 
to express his deep regret that these offers, and the spirit in 
which they were made, should have been so completely mis- 
understood and so publicly misrepresented by his Highness. 
Such unwarrantable misrepresentations of our recent policy 
however render it necessary to guard against similar mis- 
representation of our present position. [I am therefore to 
explain distinctly to your Excellency, and to place on record, 
in language not susceptible of misconstruction, that, in with. 
drawing from the Ameer those offers of material assistance in 
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reply to which his Highness has instructed you to inform 
me that he neither requires nor is disposed to accept them, 
the British Government harbours no hostile designs against 
Afghanistan. 

The British Government has no sort or kind of quarrel 
with the people of Afghanistan. It sincerely desires their 
permanent independence, prosperity, and peace. It has no 
conceivable object, and certainly no desire, to interfere in their 
domestic affairs. It will unreservedly respect their indepen- 
dence, and should they at any time be united in a national 
appeal to its assistance it will doubtless be disposed, and pre- 
pared, to aid them in defending that independence from 
aggression. Meanwhile, the Afghan people may rest fully 
assured that so long as they are not excited by their Ruler, or 
others, to acts of aggression upon the territories or friends of 
the British Government, no British soldier will ever be per- 
mitted to enter Afghanistan uninvited. 

But the British Government repudiates all liabilities on 
behalf of the Ameer and his dynasty. The British Government 
does not indeed withdraw from any obligations previously 
contracted by it ; but it absolutely and emphatically denies that 
it has ever incurred any such obligations as those imputed to 
it by your Excellency; and it further affirms that it will 
never, in any circumstances, undertake such obligations 
without adequate guarantees for the satisfactory conduct of 
the Ameer. 

At the same time the British Government will scrupu- 
lously continue, as hitherto, to respect the Ameer’s indepen- 
dence and authority throughout those territories which, up to 
the present moment, it has recognised as being in the lawful 
possession of the Ameer, and will duly abstain from inter- 
ference so long as the Ameer, on his part, no less scrupulously 
abstains from every kind of interference with tribes or terri- 
tories not his own. 

Yhe Ameer therefore, so long as he remains faithful to 
those treaty stipulations which your Excellency has invoked 
on behalf of his Highness, and which the British Govern. 
ment fully recognises as still valid, and therefore binding upon 
the two contracting parties, need be under no apprehension 
whatever of any hostile action on the part of the British 
Government. 


We have seen that for all practical purposes the 
conference was closed on February 19, when Sir L. Pelly 
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declared that, as Noor Mahomed had rejected the sine 
qué non, matters could go no further. It was formally 
closed on March 80, 1878, when the Viceroy telegraphed 
to Sir L. Pelly as follows (vide p. 222) :— 

Close conference immediately, on ground that basis on 
which we agreed to negotiate has not been acknowledged by 
Ameer; that, Mir Akhor not being authorised to negotiate 
on that basis, nor you on any other, conference is terminated 
ipso facto; and that you will leave Peshawur on a stated day. 
The date of it you will fix yourself, but it should be as early 
as conveniently possible, in order to show we are in earnest 
and avoid further entanglement. 


The motive for this step is stated in the next quoted 
despatch. It shows a complete change of policy be- 
tween March 15, when the Viceroy was still pressing 
Shere Ali to receive English Residents, and was depict- 
ing the disastrous consequences of a refusal, and March 
30, when he no longer wished to have his demand com- 
plied with. 

So ended the Peshawur conference. 

Up to this time, if there was any cause for war—as 
probably there was not—nothing was brought forward 
as such. It is true that the British Government had 
assumed at its own will to set aside a treaty, to repu- 
diate obligations, to demand fresh advantages, under 
the threat of exchanging friendship for hostility, and 
of following its own interests without reference to the 
interests or the rights of the Ameer. But still pro- 
fessions of peace and justice were on its lips. On 
March 15 the Afghans were assured that if they were 
not themselves excited to aggression, ‘no British soldier 
will ever be permitted to enter Afghanistan unin- 
vited.? And the Ameer was assured that so long as he 
abstained from interference with tribes and territories 
not his own, ‘ the British Government will scrupulously 
continue as hitherto to respect the Ameer’s indepen- 
dence and authority ’ throughout the territories of which 
his possession has been recognised as lawful. How 
have those assurances been observed ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OFFICIAL VERSION OF THE PESHAWUR CONFERENCE. 


On May 10, 1877, the Government of India sent home 
the report of their proceedings during the last four- 
teen months. It is long, but we must give it in full :— 


No. 36. No. 13 of 1877. 
Government of India.—Foreign Department. 
Secret. 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, P.O., Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


Simla: May 10, 1877. 


My Lord Marquis,—We have already notified to your 
Lordship by telegraph the close of the recent conference at 
Peshawur between the Envoys of the British and Afghan 
Governments; and we now take the earliest opportunity in 
our power of submitting a full report of our proceedings in 
connection therewith. Those proceedings have been governed 
by the general principles laid down for our guidance in your 
Lordship’s despatches of January 23 and November 19, 1875, 
and your further separate instructions of February 28, 1876. 
We were informed by the above-mentioned communications 
that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, the time 
had arrived when it was desirable to place our relations with 
Afghanistan on a more definite and satisfactory footing ; and 
that for the attainment of this object the first favourable 
opportunity should be taken to open amicable negotiations 
with the Ameer of Cabul. 

2. For the complete explanation of the steps taken by 
us in accordance with the views thus held by Her Majesty's 
Government; we must preface our report of them by a brief 
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recapitulation of our past relations with that Prince, so far as 
they affect the questions dealt with in this letter. 

3. The only formal obligation still extant between the 
British Government and the Barackzai Rulers of Afghanistan 
is the Treaty of March 30,1855. This treaty comprises three 
short articles. The first article established perpetual peace 
and friendship between the British Government and Dost 
Mahomed Khan and his heirs; the second pledged the British 
Government to respect the territories then in his Highness’ 
possession, and never to interfere therein ; the third pledged 
the Dost, his heirs and successors, similarly to respect the 
territories of the British Government, and to be the friend of 
its friends and enemy of its enemies, without any such corres- 
ponding obligation on our part. It did not take long to 
prove the somewhat imperfect character of the treaty thus 
contracted. Two years afterwards, on the first occurrence of 
a crisis affecting British interests in Afghanistan, a much 
more complete engagement stipulating for British Agencies in 
Cabul, Candahar, and Balkh, and granting aid to the Ameer 
in money and arms, was entered into by Sir John Lawrence 
and Dost Mahomed. That engagement, though limited to 
the duration of the war then being waged between the British 
Government and the Shah of Persia, was declared by Lord 
Canning to be sound in principle, liberal, and simple ; tending 
to ‘redress the somewhat one-sided character of the Treaty 
of 1855, in which we appeared to take more than we gave;’ 
and his Excellency expressed an earnest hope that, indepen- 
dently of the war in which we were then engaged, the rela- 
tions of the British Power with Afghanistan might remain 
upon a permanent footing, similar to that upon which the 
above-mentioned engagement had placed them. 

4. Dost Mahomed Khan was informed during the course of 
the negotiations of 1857, that the British Government’s sup- 
port and assistance of him would be conditional on its officers 
being received in Afghanistan with the countenance and pro- 
tection of his Highness. They were not however to exercise 
authority or command on Afghan territory; their duty (in 
the performance of which the Ameer was expected to afford 
them every facility) being simply to give advice when re- 
quired, and to obtain all the information needed by our 
Government. The readiness with which the Ameer and his 
Sirdars perceived the propriety of this condition was, it is 
said, remarkable ; and the measure, although not unattended 
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by risk, met with reasonable success. This at any rate may 
be assumed from a careful review of past records, and from 
the views entertained by the experienced Head of the Mission 
then stationed at Candahar in favour of a renewal, at the 
present moment, of the policy then adopted. : 

5. It must however be observed that, although the residence 
of a British Mission at Cabul formed part of the stipulations 
agreed to in 1857, this step was not enforced by the British 
Government. The Dost urged that the Afghan people would 
view it with dislike; but Sir John Lawrence deemed it more 
probable that the real motive of this representation was the 
disinclination of his Highness to let British officers discover 
the weakness of his rule, or come in contact with disaffected 
Chiefs at his capital. Provision was thereupon made in the 
treaty that, whenever the subsidy should cease, and the Bri- 
tish officers have been withdrawn from the Ameer’s country, a 
Vakeel, not an European officer, should remain at Cabul on 
the part of the British Government, and one at Peshawur on 
the part of the Government of Cabul. The stipulation thus 
agreed upon has, so far as the British Government is con- 
cerned, been tacitly observed, for convenience sake, from that 
day to this; but it is worthy of remark that the Government 
of Cabul withdrew its Vakeel from Peshawar in 1858, and has 
never replaced him by another. With the exception of this 
last-mentioned provision, the obligations of the Treaty of 1857 
were contracted for a special and limited purpose which has 
long since lapsed with the lapse of time; it fixed the relations 
of the British Government with the Ruler of Cabul and their 
reciprocal obligations for the duration of the war with Persia; 
and our only object in referring to it now is to bring to recol- 
lection the good feeling of the Afghan Ruler and people, some 
twenty years ago, in regard to the stationing of British Mis- 
sions in their territory, elsewhere than at Cabul. 

6. No farther change occurred for some years in the rela- 
tions between the two Governments. They remained in a con- 
dition of friendly reserve. After the death of Dost Mahomed 
in 1863, Afghanistan became involved in civil war, which 
lasted four years ; it did not necessitate, in the opinion of Lord 
Lawrence’s Government, any active interference on our part. 
The present Ameer, alone and unaided, after varying fortunes 
and many severe reverses, regained the throne bequeathed to 
him by his father, the Dost. But no sooner was he firmly 
established thereon than he expressed a great desire,—not 
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without some feeling of resentment for the neutral attitude’ 
which had been observed towards him in his hour of need,— 
to bring himself into friendly relations with the British 
Government. Lord Lawrence responded to his wishes; he 
presented his Highness in 1868 with a free gift of money and 
arms, and would have effected a friendly meeting with him at 
Peshawur, had not the expiry of his tenure of office obliged his 
Excellency to return to England. 

’ 7, That meeting was however carried out at Umballa, in 
March 1869, by Lord Lawrence’s successor in @ manner which 
laid the foundation of closer relations between the two neigh- 
bouring Powers, and enabled Shere Ali to consolidate his. 
authority on his return to Cabul, The Ameer, in his confer- 
ences with the Viceroy, bitterly complained of the one-sided. 
character of the existing treaty relations—those of 1855—be-. 
tween the two Governments, and earnestly solicited an amend- 
ment of them. Lord Mayo however was precluded, not only 
by the orders of Her Majesty’s Government, but by his own 
convictions, from acceding to the wishes of his Highness.. 
The policy of the Viceroy was, in his own words, an ‘ inter- 
mediate’ one, susceptible of development in proportion to the 
subsequent consolidation of the Ameer’s authority, and the 
continued good conduct of his Highness in his dealings with. 
the British Government. In order however to meet in some 
measure the wishes of the Ameer, and to give him a tangible 
proof of the friendship of the British Government, Lord Mayo 
added a large gift of arms to that of the money already pre- 
sented to his Highness; he moreover handed the Ameer a 
written assurance that the British Government would assist 
his Highness in strengthening his Government as circum. 
stances might require, and would view with severe displeasure 
any attempt on the part of his Highness’ rivals to disturb his 
position as Ruler of Cabul. This document was in no way 
intended to have the force of a treaty; it was given to the 
Ameer in compliance with the earnest representations of his 
Highness that, without such an assurance, he would be unable 
to return to Cabul; and it is needtess to observe that it did 
not commit the British Government to any unconditional 
protection of the Ameer, or to any liabilities which were 
not dependent on his future conduct towards us. 

8. We may here mention that there are undoubted grounds 
for the conviction expressed to your Lordship in our despatch, 
No. 19, of June 7, 1875—a conviction since strengthened by 
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reference to persons in Lord Mayo’s confidence, who con,. 
versed frequently at Umballa with Shere Ali and his contiden- 
tial Minister—that a readiness was then manifested on behalf 
of his Highness to agree to the presence of British Agents at 
any places in Afghanistan, excepting Cabul itself, on condition 
of more substantial assistance and open support than the 
British Government was willing to afford him in 1869. 

. 9. Owing to the strong personal influence established b 
Lord Mayo over Shere Ali, our relations with Cabul, thoug 
still somewhat distant and indefinite, remained for a few years 
upon a satisfactory and friendly footing. During this period 
the British Government completed, on behalf of the Ameer, 
successful negotiations with the Government of the Czar for 
the definition, in a manner most favourable to his Highness, 
of the exact limits of the northern boundaries of Afghanistan, 
within which the Russian Government engaged to refrain from 
all interference. 

10. The result of those negotiations, which had extended 
over more than three years, was communicated to Shere Ali 
early in 1873, when Lord Northbrook’s Government, in its 
review of our position towards Cabul up to that period, ex- 
pressed the opinion that— 

‘ Although we have abstained from entering into any treaty 
engagement to support the Ameer by British troops in the 
event of Afghanistan being attacked from without, yet the 
complete independence of Afghanistan is so important to the 
interests of British India that the Government of India could 
not look upon an attack upon Afghanistan with indifference, 
So long as the Ameer continues, as he has hitherto done, to 
act in accordance with our advice in his relations with his 
neighbours, he would naturally look for material assistance 
from us; and circumstances might occur under which we 
should consider it incumbent upon us to recommend Her 
Majesty’s Government to render him such assistance.’ 

11. The Ameer, apparently actuated at this period by a 
deep-rooted fear of the Russians, professed himself at a Joss to 
understand the great delay and difficulty which had arisen in 
the deliberations between the British and Russian Govern- 
ments; he informed the British Agent that it was ‘ impossible 
for the Russians to remain always firm in their negotiations ;’ 
and that his anxiety would never ‘ be removed unless the British 
Government adorns the Afghan Government with great as- 
sistance in money and ammunition of war for the troops, and 
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unless great aid is given for the construction of strong forts 
through the northern Afghan border. If an emergency 
arises,’ he said, ‘for the Afghan Government to oppose the 
Russians, such opposition cannot take place without the co- 
operation of the disciplined troops of the British Government. 
It is plainly obligatory on the British Government to show 
their cordiality in this matter before anything happens.’ ~ 

12. With these thoughts in his mind, his Highness de- 
puted Syud Noor Mahomed Shah in the summer of 1873 to 
wait upon Lord Northbrook, and submit this and other mat- 
ters to the consideration of the Viceroy. The Envoy’s object 
appeared to be the establishment of an assumption on the part 
of the Ameer that both Lord Lawrenco and Lord Mayo had 
given his Highness unconditional promises of aid in money 
and arms—an assumption which Lord Northbrook at once 
refuted, reminding the Envoy that the British Government 
alone was to be the judge of the propriety of any request for 
assistance preferred by his master. The Viceroy, finding that 
the Envoy was instructed by Shere Ali to apply to the British 
Government for assistance, both present and prospective—the 
former for the purpose of strengthening the Government of 
Afghanistan, the latter with the view of meeting the contin- 
gency of actual aggression by a foreign Power—and learning 
moreover that he was not satisfied with general assurances, 
telegraphed to Her Majesty’s Government for further instruc- 
tions. On receipt of these he informed Syud Noor Mahomed 
that it would be the duty of the Ameer, in case of actual or 
threatened aggression, to refer the question to the British 
Government, which would endeavour, by negotiation and by 
every means in its power, to settle the matter and avert hos- 
tilities ; but that, should these endeavours prove fruitless, the 
British Government was prepared {o assure the Ameer that it 
would afford him assistance in the shape of money and arms, 
and, in case of necessity, aid him with troops. Lord North- 
brook however deemed it advisable to avoid giving Syud 
Noor Mahomed any more definite pledge than this, or to com- 
ply with the request preferred by him for a distinct statement 
by the British Government that, in the event of any aggression 
on the Ameer’s territories, it would consider the aggressor as 
an enemy to itself. 

13. During the presence at Simla of the Afghan Envoy 
the subject of the location of British Agents in Afghanistan 

me, as in 1869, a topic of discussion. Our Foreign Secree 
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tary suggested the deputation of a British officer, of high 
standing and in the full confidence of the British Government, 
to the Court of the Ameer, as the best preventive of the danger 
apprehended by his Highness: this officer could advise Shere 
Ali as to the circumstances of each case, and the action which 
in cases of emergency it might be necessary to take until the 
Government of India could be communicated with; whilst 
such a measure need not be followed by the location of Rus- 
sian Agents in Afghanistan, which would be incompatible with 
the pledges given by Prince Gortschakoff to Her Majesty’s 
Government. The object of the location of British Agents in 
Afghanistan would, Mr. Aitchison said, be primarily to obtain 
accurate information on all matters affecting the external re- 
lations of Afghanistan, whilst in no way exercising interference 
in its internal affairs. The Envoy expressed his general con- 
currence in the principle of some such arrangement, but de- 
clined to recommend to the Ameer any specific proposal for 
giving effect to it, on the ground that it might occasion mis- 
trust and misapprehension. He suggested, as an alternative, 
the deputation of a British officer to inspect the western and 
northern boundaries of Afghanistan, who could enter by Can- 
dahar and return by Cabul, and be again deputed to the 
capital, if necessary, at a later period. Such a course would, 
he said, familiarise the Ameer and the people of Afghanistan 
with the idea of receiving a permanent British representative, 
and eventually effect the desired object. 

14, A Memorandum embodying the Envoy’s alternative 
proposal was consequently communicated to the Ameer by 
the Government of India. The proposed arrangement was 
in this Memorandum strongly urged as highly desirable, on 
account of ‘the responsibilities that have been undertaken 
by Her Majesty’s Government on behalf of Afghanistan,’ and 
‘the imperfect information which they possess regarding the 
border in respect to which these responsibilities have been 
incurred.’ The Government of India, when reporting its 
proceedings in the matter, expressed to your Lordship’s pre- 
decessor the following opinions :— 

‘Though we think that the presence of accredited British 
officers at Cabul, Herat, and possibly also Candahar, would 
for many reasons be desirable, we are fully alive to the 
difficulties in the way of such a measure until the objects and 
policy of the British Government are more clearly understood 
and appreciated in Afghanistan. It is with the view of re- 
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moving some of these difficulties that we have proposed the 
deputation of an officer to examine the boundaries. In- 
dependently of the valuable information, both geographical 
and political, that might be collected, a judicious officer 
would have it in his power to do much towards allaying any 
feelings of mistrust that may still linger in the minds of 
some classes of the people in Afghanistan, and towards 
preparing the way for the eventual location of permanent 
British representatives in that country, if such a measure 
should at any time be considered desirable or necessary.’ 

15. The Envoy left Simla without having obtained the 
avowed object of his mission. On bidding farewell to those 
‘members and officers of the Government of India with whom 
he had been associated during the course of it, the Syud was 
profuse in his expressions of personal gratitude for the hos- 
pitality of his entertainment, and the courtesy with which he 
‘had been treated. But no sooner had he returned to Cabul 
than it became apparent that his feelings towards the British 
Government were most unfriendly; and from that time 
forward his influence in the Cabul Durbar, which we believe 
to have been considerable, was exerted on every occasion to 
‘the prejudice of our relations with the Ameer. 

16. At the conclusion of the Simla conference the Viceroy 
presented the Ameer with 100,000/. and 20,000 rifics. But, 
notwithstanding his Excellency’s gifts and assurances, the 
attitude of the Ameer became increasingly frigid, sullen, and 
discouiteous. His Highness evinced deep disappointment at 
the result of his Envoy’s interviews with the Viceroy. To 
all appekrance, whilst mistrusting our repeated assurances 
that he had nothing to fear from the rapid and unchecked 
advance of Russia towards his Asiatic frontier, he had 
nevertheless persuaded himself that, in any emergency, the 
British Government would be compelled by its own interests 
to afford him unconditional assistance. Under this impres- 
sion he seemed to believe that in the meanwhile he, might 
‘with impunity disregard its advice, and reject its offers of 
conditional protection. 

17. The fallacy of these views lay in their erroneous esti- 
mate of the political necessities of this Government, which are 
as adverse to the wholly uncontrolled personal action of any 
Afghan Ruler as they are favourable to the territorial in- 
dependence of Afghanistan. It may however be admitted 
that the Ameer was at this time led, not altogether without 
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cause, to hope and scek from the British Government evidence, 
moré conclusive than he bad yet received, ‘of its professed 
regard for his interests. The arms and money denied to his 
Highness at a time when they might pérhaps have saved 
his country and himself from prolonged civil war,. were 
subsequently given to him when his need of them was 
infinitely less, and his cause for gratitude’ proportionally 
small. But the particular form of support which, as the 
established legitimate Ruler of Afghanistan, he thon most 
needed was again refused him, at the time when, if given, it 
would have been best appreciated. On the part of the British 
Government he had seen nothing but extreme caution in 
committing itself to his support, whilst it lost no opportunity 
of assuring his Highness of its friendship with Russia and 
its reliance on her promises. On the part of Russia he 
saw nothing but a system of aggression on territories neigh- 
bouring his border, and a series of pledges unfulfilled. He 
had been officially informed in 1869 by Lord Mayo that the 
Government of the Czar would not interfere in Afghanistan, and 
would recognise ag his all the territories then in his possession ; 
and yet he was shortly afterwards beset with communications 
from General Kaufmann which seemed to him inconsistent 
with this assurance; nor was it till nearly three years after- 
wards that Russia finally withdrew her strong opposition to 
the recognition of his authority over a most important 

rtion of his territories. Again the promised restoration of 
Ramaccand by Russia to the Ameer of Bokhara had been 
formally announced to him by us, and yet evaded ; whilst he 
found the pledge of the Russian Government not to annex 
Khiva virtually disregarded, and the Russian forces firmly 
established on the Oxus close to his own frontier. 

18. In such circumstences it is perhaps hardly to be won- 
dered at that the assurances given to his Highness by Lord 
Northbrook in 1873 failed to satisfy the Ameer, or to restore 
that confidence and good feeling, which for some time pre- 
viously had been upon the wane. His reply to Lord North- 
brook’s letter, submitted to him through his Envoy, was 
ungracious and evasive. He accorded no further notice to 
the Viceroy’s proposals for sending an officer to inspect his 
boundaries than the curt statement that he had read and 
understood them; he hesitated for some time to receive the 
arms that were sent for his acceptance; and the subsidy of 
ten lakhs of rupees, lodged to his credit at the Kohat 
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Treasury, he contemptuously rejected. Moreover, in terms 
positively offensive, he refused to permit any English officer 
to enter his territories ; and peremptorily prohibited Sir D. 
Forsyth froma passing through Cabul on the return of that 
officer, in the capacity of British Envoy, from Kashgar to 
India. In his recent interesting narrative of the journey of 
Syud Yakoob Khan to Russia, Captain Molloy reports, and 
comments on, the prejudicial effect of this unfriendly act upon 
our position in Kashgar and our prestige throughout Cen- 
tral Asia. Of such conduct, on the part of the Ameer, the re- 
ports received from our Native Agent at Cabul afforded no 
intelligible explanation. Of the actnal condition of affairs 
in Afghanistan, of the projects and proceedings of its Ruler, 
the strength of his military force, the sentiments of his 
advisers, and the circumstances of his subjects, the Govern- 
ment of India was then without any trustworthy information, 
or any means of obtaining it. The evidences of a strong 
irritation in the mind of the Ameer against the British 
Government were obvious enough; but the true causes of 
this irritation our Native Agent seemed unable to remove, or 
even to indicate. It was also sufficiently apparent that, 
whilst the British Vakeel exercised no influence over the 
Ameer, the Ameer was exercising considerable influence over 
the British Vakeel ; the tenor of whose correspondence with 
the Commissioner at Peshawur suggested an impression 
(which subsequent information proves to have been accurate) 
that his letters, if not always submitted to the Ameer for 
approval, were generally written in the sense believed by 
the writer of them to be in complete accordance with the 
wishes of his Highness ; and that they never contained any 
intelligence, or the expression of any personal opinion, which 
could expose him to the Ameer’s resentment, if those letters 
were to fall into the hands of the Cabul Durbar. 

19. Such was the condition of our relations with Af- 
ghanistan when we received your Lordship’s despatch,’ con- 
veying to us the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take an early opportunity for improving them, if possible, by 
endeavouring to secure the Ameer’s assent to the establish- 
ment of a British Agency at Herat. We informed your Lord- 
ship that, whilst fully appreciating all the advantages to be 
anticipated from such an arrangement, we could not disguise 
from ourselves the practical difficulties of carrying it out; 
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and that, for any immediate attempt to overcome them, the 
time and circumstances appeared to us inopportune. In fact, 
the late Viceroy was of opinion that precautionary measures 
in regard to Afghanistan might be advantageously deferred 
till the Russian frontier had been pushed on to Merv. : It 
would then, in the opinion of his Excellency, be necessary to 
give more specific assurances to the Ruler of Afghanistan, 
and be probably desirable to enter into a treaty engagement 
with him, followed by the natural consequence of the esta- 
blishment of British Agencies upon his frontier. 

20. Your Lordship informed us in reply! that it was 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to concur in this . 
opinion. If the Russians advanced their frontier to Merv the 
time would probably have passed when representations to the 
Ameer could be made with any useful result. The Ameer’s 
reported and very probable disinclination to the establishment 
of a British Agency in his country might possibly be over- 
come, if his Highness could be convinced of the inability of 
the British Government to secure the integrity of his domi- 
nions without this precautionary condition. At any rate, the 
attempt was, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
well worth making without further delay, since such delay 
was unjustified by any prospect of spontaneous change for 
the better in the ascertained tendency of Central Asian affairs, 
or any initiative on the part of the Ameer for the improve- 
ment of his relations with the British Government. Your 
Lordship therefore renewed the injunction previously made 
on the subject of a special mission to Cabul for the above- 
mentioned purpose. 

21. On the receipt of the despatch conveying to us this 
expression of the views of Her Majesty’s Government we 
asked? your Lordship for further instructions, pointing out 
that any overtures to Shere Ali, of the kind commended to 
our adoption, would probably provoke from his Highness 
counter demands which could not be satisfied without the 
previous sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. All the 
recent conduct and language of this Prince had pointed to 
the conclusion that he cared little or nothing for such even- 
tual protection of his country as our own political necessities 
might oblige us in any case to afford it against foreign aggres- 
sion ; and that what he really did care to obtain from us was 
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some unconditional pledge of personal and dynastic support to 
himself and family. On this point we desired to learn the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government before proceeding farther. 
Those views! were received by us at the hands of the pre- 
sent -Viceroy, and immediately commanded our careful con- 
sideration. In the main they removed the chief ground of 
our objection to’ any step which might have the effect of bring- 
ing to a crisis the relations of this Government with the pre- 
sent Ruler of Afghanistan, by informing’ us that Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to enter into a more definite, equi- 
lateral, and‘ practical alliance with his Highness. Our con- 
sideration of your Lordship’s above-mentioned instructions 
was also influenced to some extent by the information which. 
the present Viceroy was enabled to place before us, after per- 
sonal conference, not only with Her Majesty’s Government, 
but also with the Russian Ambassador in England, on the 
general circumstances of the situation we were now called 
upon to deal with. Whilst still alive to the difficulties and 
risks inseparable from any attempt to enter into closer and 
more responsible intercourse with a barbarous neighbour, 
80 suspicious, discontented, and uutrustworthy as Shere Ali, 
we certainly could not regard with unconcern the increasing 
inconvenience and possible peril of the extremely ambiguous 
and uncertain character of our existing relations with him. 
It was impossible to deny that the practical results of the 
Afghan policy, patiently pursued by us for several years, 
were far from satisfactory. 

22. In 1869 overtures for closer relations between the two 
Governments and freer intercourse between their respective 
subjects had been initiated by Shere Ali. In 1876 there was 
every reason to anticipate that similar overtures, if initiated 
by us, would be rejected by his Highness. The Ameer left 
Umballa apparently much impressed by the power, and most 
solicitous of the friendship, of the British Government. 
Since then his respect for the one and his desire for the 
other had, to all appearance, been steadily decreasing. In 
the meanwhile his Highness had received from the British 
Government 12 guns, 21,400 rifles, 11,000 muskets, 1,200 
carbines, 1,000 pistols, and a quarter of a million sterling of 
money. It was certainly not in our power to point to an 
reciprocal benefits which, during the same period, the British 
Government had received from the Ameer. The turbulent 
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tribes which occupy the mountain passes between Cabul and 
Peshawur constitute a social barrier between Afghanistan 
and ‘India, which the Ameer would doubtless’ endeavour to 
strengthen if he mistrusted our friendship. On the other 
hand, if’ he were sincerely desirous of improved intércourse 
between the two countries, and more practical relations with 
the Government on whose military support the protection of 
his Asiatic frontier has been assumed to be dependent, then 
he would naturally do all .in his power to assist us in remov- 
ing such a barrier by bringing these turbulent tribes under 
orderly control, and keeping open the passes which it is in 
their power (if uncontrolled) to close between Cabul and 
Peshawtr. This indeed his Highness engaged to do when 
he took leave of the Viceroy at Umballa; and for a short 
while after his return to Cabul he adhered to his. engage- 
ment. But for the last three years he has withdrawn the 
allowances previously given by him, in conformity with that 
engagement, to the Afreedis for keeping open the Khyber 
Pass, which has consequently remained practically closed 
against us. In the meanwhile the negotiations which had 
taken place between the Cabinets of St. James and St. Peters- 
burg had placed us in the apparent position of the avowed 
protectors and controllers of the Ameer of Cabul. Prince 
Gortschakoff had not been slow to fix upon us all the responsi- 
bilities of such a position. Were Shere Ali, by his dealings 
with the Tekki Turkomans, to provoke the hostility of the 
Russian Power in Central Asia, it is the British Government 
which the Government of Russia would endeavour to hold 
responsible for the conduct of the Ameer; and in fact com- 
plaints on the supposed intentions, or rumoured action, of 
Shere Ali have already on more than one occasion been ad- 
dressed in this sense by the Russian to the British Govern- 
ment. Yet the imperfect character of our relations with his 
Highness virtually rendered us unable to control his action, 
or even to obtain timely knowledge of his intentions. At the 
same time, were the Ameer’s conduct such as to subject 
Afghanistan to a sudden attack from the Russian forces, the 
interests of our own Empire, complicated by the assurances 
we had repeatedly given to his Highness, would probably 
compel us to resist the attack vi et armis. In short, the 
‘policy hitherto pursued by the Government of India, in its 
relations with the Ruler of Cabul, had bequeathed to it cer- 
tain imputed liabilities towards Russia on the one hand, and 
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Afghanistan on the other, which the practical results of that 
policy did not enable it to fulfil except under conditions 

eavily disadvantageous to its own interests. For all these 
reasons we considered that, although the prospect of any 
attempt to improve our relations with the present Ameer of 
Cabul was extremely unpromising, still the necessity of bring- 
ing those relations to a definite issue, and promptly defining 
the position in which they could safely be left by us, was no 
longer open to reasonable question. 

23. We, therefore, lost no time in acting on the last in- 
structions of Her Majesty’s Government. The Viceroy was 
of opinion that the opportanity and pretext hitherto wantin 
for the despatch of a complimeutary special mission to Cabu 
were furnished by his Excellency’s recent accession to office, 
and the addition which the Queen had been pleased to make 
to her sovereign titles with special regard to India. Con- 
curring in that opinion, we made immediate preparations for 
announcing these events to Shere Ali by a special Envoy, 
secretly authorised to use his best endeavours to bring about 
a favourable opening for the renewal of the discussions com- 
menced in 1869 with the Ameer, and continued in 1873 with 
the Minister of his Highness, on matters of common interest 
to the two Governments. But in order to ensure, if possible, 
the friendly reception of it, we decided to depute, in the first 
instance, a trusted native officer charged to deliver to the 
Ameer a letter from the Commissioner at Peshawur, announc- 
ing to his Highness the ostensible objects of the proposed 
Mission. With this letter Ressaldar-Major Khanan Khan 
reached Cabul on the 17th of May, 1876. His arrival there 
was announced to us by our Cabul Agent in a letter stating 
that the Ameer would ‘decline the interview, as on former 
occasions.’ This information was shortly afterwards confirmed 
by a communication from the Ameer himself, declining the 
proposed Mission, on the ground that he desired no change 
in his relations with the British Government, which appeared 
to have been defined by that Government to its own satisfac- 
tion at the Simla conference. If the British Government 
had now anything new to say about them, he would prefer to 
send his own Agent to the Viceroy, in order that the subjects 
of discussion, ‘weighed by a minute and exact investigation, 
might be committed to writing.’ An explanatory letter, simul- 
taneously received from the British Vakeel at Cuabul, stated 
that the additional reasons professed to him by the Ameer for 
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declining the proposed Mission were—first, that he could not 
guarantee the personal safety of ‘ the Sahibs;’ and, secondly, 
that if he admitted a British Mission, he could not refuse to 
receive a Russian one for the similar purpose of better de- 
fining his relations with the Russian Government. 

24. After full consideration of these communications we 
came to the following conclusions :—First, that the result of 
the Simla conference having been eminently unsatisfactory to 
ourselves, and apparently no less unsatisfactory to the Ameer, 
it was not desirable to renew that experiment; secondly, that 
the Ameer’s objection to a British Mission, on the ground 
that it would oblige him to receive a Russian one, involved 
a conscious and significant disregard of the understanding 
arrived at on his behalf between the British and Russian 
Governments, and communicated by us to his Highness; 
thirdly, that in the Ameer’s interests, as well as our own, it 
was undesirable to regard as absolutely final an answer which 
appeared to have been written without due deliberation, and 
might possibly have been inspired by a very erroneous estimate 
of the position in which his Highness would find himself 
placed if we at once proceeded to act upon it. We therefore 
exhorted his Highness once more to consider seriously, be- 
fore he rejected our proposals, the consequences to himself of 
obliging the British Government to look upon him henceforth 
as a Prince who had voluntarily isolated his personal interests 
from its proffered alliance and support. We felt that the 
studied ambiguity of his response to our preceding communi- 
cation made it more than ever incumbent on us to ascertain 
promptly the precise nature of his real disposition towards us, 
and the extent to which we might rely in case of need upon 
his recognition of the favours he had received from us, up to 
this time without any corresponding obligations on his part. 
The terms of our answer to his letter were governed by these 
considerations. But in order not to leave untried every 
legitimate means of convincing his Highness that our pro- 
mises, a8 well as our warnings, were sincere, we authorised 
Dr. Bellew, and other personal friends of theirs in the service 
of our Government, to address at the same time to the Ameer 
and his Ministers letters, unofficially explaining our senti- 
ments and the importance of the opportunity then offered to 
the Afghan Government for materially strengthening its posi- 
tion at home and abroad. 

25. The Ameer replied to our above-mentioned communi- 
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cations after a significant delay of two months. In the mean- 
while, we had received from our Vakeel at Cabul reports of. 
the reception by his Highness of frequent confidential emis-: 
saries from General Kaufmann. Of what had passed between 
the Ameer and these Russian Agents our krowledge was en- 
tirely confined to the contents of a letter delivered by one of 
them to his Highness from the Russian Governor. A cop 
of that document, communicated by the Cabul-Durbar to the 
Government of India, and forwarded by us to your Lordship,. 
has already been the subject of a correspondence between 
the Government of Her Majesty and that of the Czar. The 
answer finally received from the Ameer submitted to us two 
alternative proposals—first, that an Afghan Envoy should 
be deputed to meet one from the Viceroy at Peshawur; and, 
second, that the British Vakeel at Cabul should proceed to 
Simla charged with a confidential explanation to the Viceroy 
of the personal views and sentiments of the Ameer on the 
subject of his relations with the British Government. As 
regards the first of these proposals, we were of opinion that 
it was clearly inexpedient that representatives of the two 
Governments should be authorised to commence negotiations 
which could not, fail to attract the attention and excite the 
curiosity of the public, before the basis of such negotiations 
had been duly considered and distinctly accepted by each 
party to them. The second proposal appeared to us, not 
only free from objection, but altogether advantageous to the 
realisation of our chief object, which was to ascertain the 
real sentiments of the Ameer. We therefore authorised our 
Vakeel to set out for Simla immediately, after placing him- 
self in communication with the Ameer on the subject of his 
instructions. 

26. This Vakeel, the Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, reached 
Simla on October 6 last. At first, though pressed to be ex- 
plicit, he threw little light on the views and feelings of the 
Ameer. His Highness was, he said, resentful to the rebuffs 
met with by his previous representations to the Government 
of India, and resolved not to incur any repetition of a result 
which he deemed offensive to his digmty. Further pressure 
however elicited from the Vakeel four special causes of griev- 
ances as alleged by the Ameer against the Government of 
India. The first was a communication from Lord Northbrook 
in 1874, on behalf of his rebellious son, Yakoob Khan, whom 
he had imprisoned. This he resented as an unwarrantable 
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interference in his most domestic concerns, as well as a sup- 
port given to his personal enemies. The second cause of 
complaint was our decision on the question of the Seistan, 
boundary, which he regarded as an unfriendly act, depriving 
him of his legitimate possessions. In the third place, he re- 
sented, as an interference with his authority, and an offence 
to his dignity, the gifts sent by the late Viceroy direct to 
the Chief of Wakhan, who is a tributary to his Highness. 
Finally, the Ameer was profoundly mortified by the repeated 
rejection of his previous requests for a defensive alliance 
coupled with our formal recognition of the order of succession 
as established by him in the person of his youngest son, Ab- 
doolah Jan. It was also elicited from the Vakeel that the 
Ameer was much in want of money, and his people much dis- 
affected by his expedients for obtaining it ; that the undoubted 
reluctance of his Highness to receive British officers was 
occasioned, not by fears for their personal safety, but by a 
dread of their probable popularity and possible intervention 
on behalf. of oppressed or discontented subjects; that the 
Ameer, confident in the strength of the army our gifts had 
enabled him to equip, no longer felt his old dread of the power 
of Russia; that, in accordance with our own exhortations, he 
had lost no opportunityof improving his relations with the 
Russian authorities in Central Asia; and that between 
General Kaufmann and his Highness permanent diplomatic 
intercourse was now virtually established by means of a con- 
stant succession of special Agents, who held frequent confer- 
ences with the Ameer, the subject and result of which were 
successfully kept secret. In short, the information gradually 
extracted from our Cabul Agent convinced us that the system 
‘ on which we had hitherto conducted our relations with Shere 
Ali had practically resulted, not only in the alienation of his 
Highness from the Power which had unconditionally subsi- 
dised and openly protected him, but also in the increased 
closeness and confidential character of his relations with the 
only other Power that can ever cause serious danger to our 
Empire in India. The Vakeel however represented to the 
Viceroy that the Ameer, though strongly disinclined to admit 
British officers into any part of Afghanistan, would probably, 
if the point were pressed, accept such a condition rather than 
forfeit the advantage of a long-desired alliance with the Bri- 
tish Government upon terms certain to strengthen his per- 
sonal position at home, about which his Highness was chiefly 
anxious. 
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27: These statements gave us, for the first time, a clue to 
the Ameer’s feelings and the motives of his previous attitude 
towards us. After prolonged consideration of them in con- 
nection with the last instructions received from your Lord- 
ship, thé Viceroy came to the conclusion that the treaty of 
alliance and the formal recognition of the Ameer’s selected 
heir, which his Highness was supposed to desire of us, might 
be safely and advantageously accorded to him ; provided that 
his willingness and ability to falfil with loyalty his own part 
in the reciprocal obligations of such a treaty were first mani- 
fested to us in a satisfactory manner. These concessions, 
sanctioned by your Lordship’s last instructions, would not 
practically commit the British Government to anything more 
than a formal reaffirmation of the assurances already given 
by it, through Lord Mayo, to the Ameer in 1869, and a public 
recognition of its inevitable obligations to the vital interests 
of its own Empire. There was great reason to believe that 
for the ultimate stability of his previously contested authority, 
the father of the present Ameer was mainly indebted to the 
supposed protection of the British Government. It might 
therefore be presumed (and such a presumption was strongly 
confirmed by all our most verified knowledge of the social 
condition of Afghanistan) that, notwithstanding the apparently 
precarious tenure of Shere Ali’s power, and the youth of his 
appointed heir, the timely and positive proclamation of such 
protection would effectually prevent those civil conflicts, 
otherwise certain to ‘recur up the death of the present 
Ameer. On the other hand, the conditions on which the con- 
cessions thus contemplated would be made dependent, were 
such as any neighbouring Prince, sincerely desirous of our 
active friendship, might accept with personal cordiality and 
national benefit. They involved no interference with the 
Amecr's independent authority, no occupation of any portion 
of his territory, no foreign control over his civil or mili 
administration. They were strictly confined to the location of 
at most two or three British officers (accredited to his High- 
ness, placed under his protection, and precluded from all in- 
terference in the internal affairs of his Government) upon 
those points of his frontier whence we were unable to obtain 
intelligence by other means, and which were most exposed to 
the attacks against which we were asked to defend it. The 
Viceroy was nevertheless of opinion that it would be wholly 
inconsistent with the dignity, aud contrary to the interesta, 
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of this Government to urge any proposals on the unwilling 
acceptance of the Ameer, or afford his Highness the oppor- 
tunity of rejecting its positive demands. The Ameer’s ap- 
parent object was to place the British Government in the 
position of a petitioner; and that position it behoved the 
British Government to reverse. Such were the opinions of 
the Viceroy, in which we generally concurred. 

28. The Vakeel was consequently instructed to return to 
Cabul, and there explain to the Ameer, with the utmost pos- 
sible precision, the moderate and necessary condition on which 
the British Government was prepared to sign with his High- 
ness a treaty of alliance, and to accord its formal recognition 
to his heir-apparent. The Vakeel was charged to explain to 
the Ameer very clearly that our assent to the conference, sug- 
gested by his Highness in reply to our previous communica- 
tions, would be entirely dependent on his agreement to this 
preliminary condition as a basis of negotiation. In order to 
prevent the possibility of misunderstanding on that point, 
Atta Mahomed received from the Viceroy an aide mémoire, 
which he was authorised to communicate to the Ameer.. The 
Viceroy also addressed to his Highness a friendly letter, in- 
viting him to Delhi as the guest of the British Government 
at the Imperial assemblage, and proposing on that occasion 
to sign with him the treaty of alliance, which, subject to the 
above-mentioned condition, Sir Lewis Pelly would be autho- 
rised to negotiate at Peshawur with the Envoy of his Highness. 

29. On this errand, in the satisfactory result of which he 
professed great confidence, Atta Mahomed returned to Cabul 
at the end of October last ; and at the same time the Viceroy 
left Simla on a tour of inspection round the frontier. About 
this time events occurred in Europe the effect of which was 
immediately apparent on our negotiations with Shere Ali. 
Throughont India and Asia there was a prevalent expecta- 
tion that war between the Sultan and the Czar was imminent, 
and that it must lead ere long to war between England and 
Russia. Had this expectation been realised, the policy which 
had hitherto governed our relations with Afghanistan would 
have been promptly brought to a very practical test. It was 
immediately evident that the Ameer had no intention of com- 
mitting himself to an English alliance on the supposed eve of 
a war between England and Russia. His apparent policy 
was to stand aloof From us till the latest possible moment, 
and then, if he found himself unable to maintain a strict 
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neutrality between the two belligerents, to sell his alliance to 
the highest bidder, Russian or English, on the dearest terms. 
For this purpose it was essential to his Highness to gai 
time. Accordingly, on his return to Cabul, the British Vakeel - 
was informed that the Ameer was too unwell to receive him. 
This transparent pretext was prolonged till the Vakeel, in- 
structed by the Viceroy to insist on its abandonment, was at 
last admitted to the presence of his Highness. The Ameer 
then informed him that he was still much too ill to discuss 
business, or even to receive the Viceroy’s messages, and the 
Vakeel, either from stupidity or disloyalty, accepted the ex- 
cuse. So matters went on for more thana month. During 
this period the Ameer, though too unwell to discuss business 
with the British Vakeel, was able to review troops and issue 
military orders. An Agent from General Kaufmann remained 
at his Court, and was supposed to be in secret communication 
with his Highness. But of all that was passing at Cabul we 
knew less than ever; for the reports of our own Agent there 
had become studiously infrequent, vague, and unintelligible. 
Thus, after many years of a waiting policy, patiently pursued 
and confidently trusted, our altainment of the object, for 
which we had so long been waiting, proved to be perilously 
uncertain, at the very moment when certainty in such a 
matter was most essential to our interests; nor could we tell 
whether the lakhs of rupees and rifles, unconditionally lavished 
on Shere Ali by the British Government, might not at any 
moment be used against it by his Highness. At length the 
Ameer, finding himself unable to evade any longer the issue 
put to him, without bringing his relations with us to an open 
rupture (a result no more compatible with his purpose than 
placing them on a definitely cordial footing), despatched his 
Minister, Syud Noor Mahomed Shah, to meet Sir Lewis Pelly 
at Peshawur, and wrote to the Commissioner there, briefly 
informing him of the Minister’s departure, with instructions 
to open negotiations, but without noticing the Viceroy’s 
letter or answering the invitation it contained. 

30. The Ameer’s Minister, who was in ill health and could 
only travel by easy stages, reached Peshawur on January 
27. Thither Sir Lewis Pelly also proceeded, with detailed 
instructions for his guidance. At the first meeting between 
the two Envoys it appeared that the Afghan Envoy had no 
authority from his Government to accept the basis we had laid 
downasasine qué non condition of our assent to the negotiations 
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he had come to open. He however requested permission to 
defer his final answer on this poiut until he had made a fall 
and detailed statement of the Ameer’s views respecting his 
relations with us, and of certain episodes in the history of 
those relations which his Highness considered himself en 
titled to complain of. As we had all along been anxious to 
obtain authentic information of the Ameer’s real sentiments 
on this subject, the Envoy’s request was at once agreed to; 
on the condition, which he understood and accepted, that his 
statement should not be received by us, or be treated by him, 
as a basis of discussion. 

31. This statement by the Afghan Envoy, which is herewith 
enclosed, is an interesting, instructive, and important docu- 
ment. It repeats and confirms the information previously 
given by Atta Mahomed to the Viceroy in regard to the 
Ameer’s professed grievances against the British Government, 
It assumes, as a matter of course, that the British Govern- 
ment is already bound, in honour and by written contract, to 
afford to the Ameer and his dynasty unconditional military 
support, both at home and abroad, whenever called upon to 
do so by his Highness. On this assumption, it naturally 
questions the advantages to the Ameer of any treaty of 
alliance which, on our part, would merely reaffirm liabilities 
already contracted by us towards his Highness; whilst, on 
his part, it would involve the definition and acceptance of 
liabilities altogether novel towards ourselves. Furthermore, 
it refers indirectly to the Ameer’s relations with Russia in 
terms which seem to imply an impression on the part of his 
Highness that the claim of the Russian Government upon his 
consideration is practically much the same as that of the British. 

32. Owing to the Envoy’s increasing ill health, several weeks 
‘were occupied in the delivery of this long statement. During 
that time intelligence reached us from Cabul that the Ameer 
was straining every effort to increase his military force ; that 
he was massing troops on various points of his British fron- 
tier; that he: was publicly exhorting all his subjects and 
neighbours to make immediate preparation fora religious war, 
apparently directed against his English rather than his Rus- 
sian neighbours ; both of whom he denounced however as the 
traditional enemies of Islam; that, on behalf of this jehad, he 
was urgently soliciting the authoritative support of the Ak. 
hoond of Swat, and the armed co-operation of the Chiefs of 
Dhir, Bajour, and other neighbouring Khanates; that, in vio- 
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lation of his engagements with the British Government, he 
was, by means of bribes, promises, and menaces, endeavouring 
to bring those Chiefs and territorics under personal allegiance 
to himself; that he was tampering with the tribes immediately 
on our frontier, and inciting them to acts of hostility against 
us; and that, for the prosecution of these objects, he was in 
correspondence with Mahcmedan Border Chiefs openly sub- 
sidised by ourselves. 

33. In acknowledging the receipt of the Afghan Envoy’s 
statement, the Viceroy instructed Sir Lewis Pelly to point out 
to the Envoy that the alleged grievances, over which the Ameer 
appeared to have been resentfully brooding for some years in 
unbroken silence, were mostly the result of mutual misunder- 
standings which could not possibly have occurred had the 
two Governments possessed the ordinary means of diplomatic 
intercourse with each other. With this remark, Sir Lewis 
Pelly proceeded to correct the Ameer’s interpretation of our 
existing engagements with his Highness, and explain the 
thoroughly conditional character of them. He demanded 
from the Envoy an explanation of the reported hostility of the 
Ameer’s language and conduct, at a time when the represen- 
tative of his Highness was still engaged in friendly and 
pacific negotiation with the British Government; and tinally 
he required from his Excellency an immediate and decisive 
answer on the Agency condition, which we had declared to be 
our only recognised basis of negotiation. 

34, The Envoy replied that the reports which had reached 
us of the Ameer’s utterances and proceedings were, he trusted, 
much exaggerated; he feared, nevertheless, that since his 
own absence from the Cabul Durbar his Highness had fallen 
under mischievous influences which he himself deplored and 
condemned ; he would lose no time in adressing to the Ameer 
strong remonstrances on this subject. With regard to the 
Agency condition, he regretted to say that he was still without 
instructions, for which, however, he would again make special 
reference to Cabul. He was reminded, in reply, that the 
condition of our assent to negotiation with the Ameer had been 
distinctly explained to his Highness many months before he 
had decided, after deliberately considering it, to open the con- 
ference at Peshawur. If the Ameer had subsequently changed 
his mind, and now wished to revoke his acquiescence in this 
condition, we were in no disposition to urge it on his accept- 
ance: It was merely part of a general arrangement to which, 
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if seriously desired by his Highness, we were willing to 
assent. If the Ameer considered the arrangement disadvan- 
tageous to himself, he had only to say so, and the discussion 
of it would cease ipso fucto. But we must, in either case, 
insist on a prompt and plain answer. 

35. The Afghan Envoy, who had long been suffering from a 
mortal disease, expired shortly after h's receipt of this com- 
munication. His surviving colleague, the Mir Akhor, declared 
that he had no authority to answer any question from the 
British Government ; and Sir Lewis Pelly was consequently 
instructed to close the conference, on the ground that there 
was no basis for negotiation. 

36. Apparently the Ameer, whose object was still to gain 
time, was much surprised and embarrassed by this step. At 
the moment when Sir Lewis Pelly was closing the conference 
his Highness was sending to the Mir Akhor instructions to 
prolong it by every means in his power; a fresh Envoy was 
already on the way from Cabul to Peshawur; and it was re- 
ported that this Envoy had authority to accept eventually all 
the conditions of the British Government. The Viceroy was 
aware of these facts when he instructed our Envoy to close 
the conference. But it appeared to his Excellency that lia- 
bilities which the British Government might properly have 
contracted on behalf of the present Ameer of Cabul, if that 
Prince had shown any eagerness to deserve and reciprocate 
its friendship, could not be advantageously, or even safely, 
accepted in fis of the situation revealed by Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
energetic investigations. Under these circumstances the pro- 
longation of the Peshawur conference could only lead to em- 
barrassments and entanglements best avoided by the timely 
termination of it. 

37. To the letter addressed by Sir Lewis Pelly to the late 
Syud Noor Mahomed Shah, on closing the conference at Pe- 
shawur, no reply has yet been received from the Ameer. Some 
time previously we received from secret Agents of our own, 
information that the Ameer had despatched a confidential 
Envoy to Tashkend; and this information has lately been 
confirmed by a telegram from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran. Snch a proceeding was to be expected on the part 
of his Highness, whose policy is to play off against each other 
his two powerful neighbours. Seeing no immediate prospect 
of further support from the British Government, and fearing 
perhaps the consequences of its surmised resentment, he 
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would naturally become more urgent in his advances towards 
Russia. But the war now raging. between that Power and 
the great Mahomedan Empire of the West will render it ex- 
tremely difficult for his Highness to receive open support 
from the Russian Government, or enter into closer relations 
with the Russian authorities, in face of the religious fanati- 
cism which the Ameer himself has done his utmost to inflame 
throughout Afghanistan. Meanwhile, his endeavours to or- 
ganise a general jehad against the British Government appear 
to have completely failed. 

38. The motive of this abortive attempt was not, in our 
opinion, a religious, but a purely political one, easily explained 
by the history of the Ameer’s relations with the British Govern- 
ment during the last four years. So long as Shere Ali cherished 
the hope of obtaining eventually from us a personal and dy- 
nastic support, he was willing to associate his interests with 
our own, and even anxious for the protection of the British 
Government. When, however, the discouraged hope of such 
support with each succeeding year grew feebler, he appears 
to have turned his attention to such sources of strength as 
might, in case of need, be derived from the fanaticism of the 
Mahomedan populations occupying the wild tract still left be- 
tween the British and the Russian outposts. For some years 
his influence, so far as we can judge, has been passively op- 
posed to our own over the border tribes, and at last the 
apparent determination of the British Government to bring 
its ambignous relations with his Highness to a definite issue, 
coinciding with the critical and sinister situation of the whole 
Eastern question, doubtless induced the Ameer to believe 
that the decisive moment, to which he had long been looking 
forward as ultimately inevitable, was then imminent. Under 
this impression, he attempted to place himself at once at tke 
head of an armed movement, fanatical on the part of his dupes, 
but purely political so far as he himself was concerned in it. 
The attempt however failed. The Akhoond of Swat mis- 
trusted the designs of the Ameer even more than he disliked 
the neighbourhood of the British. Old, wary, and with no- 
thing to gain by the sword, this spiritual Potentate temporised 
with the secular ruler who had raised an inconvenient religious 
cry; but, when it came to the point, he refused to identify 
himself with it. The Ameer’s subjects responded coldly to 
his call, and the neighbouring Chiefs, to whom he had ap- 
pealed, availed themselves only of the favourable opportunity, 
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to extract money from him. So completely had the whole 
movement collapsed before we closed the conference at Pe- 
shawur that the first step taken by the Ameer, immediately 
after that event, was to send messages.to the authorities and 
population of Candahar, informing them that the jehad pro- 
ject was abandoned, requesting them to do all in their power 
to allay the religions excitement he had till then been endea- 
vouring to arouse, and adding that his relations with the 
British Government were eminently satisfactory. 

39. If those relations are not as satisfactory as Shere Ali 
would have them supposed, we have at least every reason to 
believe that they involve no feelings of irritation against us 
which are not entirely confined to his Highness. Our 
relations with the people of Afghanistan are as friendly as 
they have ever been. At Candahar, where recent events in 
Beloochistan have brought us into contact with Afghanistan 
from a new side, we have every evidence of the amicable feel- 
ing of the population, and their disposition to look to us as 
protectors rather than as enemies. From Sibi the Chiefs and 
Headmen, subjects of the Ameer, recently waited on the 
British Agent in Khelat for the purpose of inviting his 
mediation in their domestic and intertribal quarrels, and his 
protection from their neighbours, the Murrees. Elsewhere 
the British officers lately at Thull, on a mission of inspection, 
were received by the Ameer’s people beyond the border, and 
invited inside their frontier posts with every demonstration of 
cordiality and confidence. On the other hand, all our reports 
from Afghanistan concur in representing the Ameer’s subjects 
as generally disaffected, on account of the heavy military 
burdens recently imposed on them; his army in arrears of 

, and. portions of it mutinous; his treasury nearly ex- 
baasted. and his personal position precarious. 

40. The further course of Cabul politics we cannot foresee, 
and do not attempt to predict. But we await its natural 

. development with increased confidence in the complete free- 
dom and paramount strength of our own position. In the 
meanwhile we see no reason to anticipate any act of ag- 
gression on the part of the present Ameer, or on our own 

any cause for interference with his Highness. Our 
relations with him are still such as we commonly maintain 
with the Chiefs of neighbouring and friendly countries. But ~ 
whilst, on the one hand, they are now relieved from all 
liabilities, real or imputed, on behalf of his personal fortunes 
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or those of his dynasty, on the other hand, they have been 
p by our recent arrangements with Khelat (and others 
which will be separately reported to you Lordship) in a 
position much less dependent than heretofore upon the 
personal disposition, or uncontrolled’ conduct, of so uncertain 
a neighbour. 

41. In closing this unavoidably long report upon the cause, 
the course, and the result of the Peshawur conference, we 
desire to express our entire satisfaction with the manner in 
which that conference was conducted by Sir Lewis Pelly. We 
are of opinion that, in the skilful discharge of a very delicate 
task, Sir Lewis has upheld with marked ability the dignity 
of our Government and the interests of this Empire. That 
opinion will, we trust, be fully shared by your Lordship, 
after perusal of the papers annexed to our present despatch. 

We have, &c. 

Signed) Lyrron. 

ee F. P. Harnes. 
E. C. Baytey. 
A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
A. CLARKE. 
J. SrRacHEY. 
E. B. Jounson. 
W. Srorses. 


There are, as we conceive, many inaccuracies in this 

despatch, the more material of which we will proceed to 
observe on. 
» Paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 seem to give a very incorrect 
account of the treaties. It has been shown above 
(pp. 2, 3) that the Treaty of 1855 was not ‘the only formal 
obligation still extant.’ The Treaty of 1857 remained 
in force at least till the Peshawur conference, when, if 
one of the parties could annul it, it may possibly be 
said to have been annulled by Lord Lytton. But that 
was an act of violence. That treaty was not observed 
‘ tacitly,’ or for mere convenience sake, but was openly 
insisted on by Lord Lawrence, whose action taken upon 
it continued till the Peshawur conference. The formal 
and solemn letters of previous Viceroys were also bind- 
ing on us, though Lord Lytton denies it. : 

The reference to Lord Canning in paragraph 8 im- 
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plies that he was in favour of the plan of European 
Residents, and such, it is believed, was his opinion 
until he had heard from experienced officers the reasons 
against it. Lord Canning was not above the teachings 
of experienced men, and he changed his opinion. Mr. 
Laing, who was a member of Lord Canning’s Council, 
wrote a letter on the subject on November 4 last, which 
was published in the Daily News of November 5. He says 
that ‘Lord Canning’s policy entirely coincided with that 
which had been advocated by Lord Lawrence in his re- 
cent letters to the Times,’ and adds: ‘I recollect hearing 
Lord Canning explain fully the reasons which led him to 
prefer a Native to an English Resident at Cabul, even 
supposing that the Ameer did not object to receive one. 
They were, shortly, these: that the presence of an 
English Resident must necessarily tend to involve us in 
complications with Afghan affairs, which would inevitably 
lead us on to further interference, and end in our 
having to withdraw our Envoy, after having alienated 
the Afghans, or to establish a Protectorate supported 
by an army, a result which Lord Canning considered 
would be ruinous to the finances and most detrimental 
to the true political interests of our Indian Empire.’ In 
the last paragraph of the despatch of the Government 
of India, dated January 28, 1876 (p. 155), they re- 
ferred to the opinion cf Lord Canning, and supported 
their reference in a marginal note by giving the date 
of the Minute, February 6, 1857, in which he expressed 
that opinion. The marginal note has been omitted 
from these papers. Lord Canning’s words, in that 
Minute, were as follows :—‘ It would be an object to 
convince that’ (the Afghan) ‘Government, and the 
people of Afghanistan, that they have nothing to fear 
from us unless when injury has been done to us, that 
we are ready to help them whenever they are attacked 
from without, just as we are now helping them, and 
that we have no desire to send a single Englishman, 
armed or unarmed, into their country, except with their 
own -will.’ 

The assertion in paragraph 4, that the British 
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officers residing in Afghanistan in 1857 met with 
reasonable success, is directly contrary to the opinion 
expressed by the Government of India in their despatch 
of January 28, 1876 (sup., p. 84), which opinion was 
founded, not only on the experience of Major Todd in 
1837, but on that of Colonel Lumsden in 1857. Lord 
Lawrence, in the House of Lords, on June 15, 1877, 
gave the following account of Colonel Lumsden’s posi- 
tion at Candahar, in 1857:—‘The old Ameer, Dost 
Mahomed, received two British officers, and allowed 
them to go to Candahar, where they remained so long 
as they could do so with safety. But the elder of them, 
the present Sir Harry Lumsden, assured him (Lord 
Lawrence) that, owing to the espionage practised on 
him at Candahar, less information was obtainable there 
than could be got without difficulty at Peshawur ;’ and 
there is no man who knows so much of the history and 
position of that Mission as Lord Lawrence. 

It is impossible to protest too strongly against the 
doctrine here propounded, that a solemn assurance given 
in a letter from a Viceroy of India to a neighbouring 
Ruler is of less force than a treaty. Such a doctrine 
is calculated to shake titles on which many Native 
Potentates rely, and to make them doubt our good faith. 

Paragraph 8.—The ‘ conviction ’ here spoken of was 
only a doubtful opinion founded on a balance of evi- 
dence, that Shere Ali or his Minister expressed the 
readiness here mentioned; and it was coupled with a 
clear opinion that under the circumstances no import- 
ance could be attached to the point (vide sup., p. 61). 

Paragraphs 11, 12, 15.—In the opening words of each 
of these paragraphs it is represented that the Simla 
conference was originated by Shere Ali, and that the 
avowed object of that conference was that he should ask 
for assistance against the Russians. How completely 
that representation is at variance with the facts has 
been shown above (sup., p. 41-48). It is extraordinary 
that so palpable an error, and one so easily corrected 
by reference to the contemporary documents, should be 
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persisted in by the Government of India, and by the 
Home Government, after it had been pointed out by 
Noor Mahomed. —— 

- Paragraph 17. —The object of this passage is to show 
that Shere Ali was full of fears about. the doings of the 
Russians, and the slackness of the British Government 
to support him; and the case is very much exaggerated. 
The establishment on the Oxus, ‘close to his own 
frontier,’ is at Petro Alexandrovosk, 500 miles at least 
from that frontier. The communication from General 
Kaufmann in 1869, on which stress is Jaid, was the 
first of the kind, and naturally disturbed Shere Ali’s 
mind, but it seemed to Lord Mayo and to the Govern- 
ment of the day to be rather a desirable thing than 
otherwise, and Shere Ali was completely satisfied on the 
point.! The Russian ‘ opposition to the recognition of 
his authority over a most important portion of his ter- 
ritories’ is the boundary dispute before mentioned (sup., 
p. 41), and was a fair difference on a doubtful question, 
as to which the Russians finally gave way. Undoubtedly 
the circumstance frightened Shere Ali not a little, but 
he was completely reassured on that point at the Simla 
conference, as Noor Mahomed states at the Peshawur 
conference. 

The want of support which is made the ground of 
insinuation against Lord Lytton’s predecessors, means 
only the refusal of unconditional assistance and 
guarantees; and it comes ill from a Viceroy whose 
proffers of support were accompanied by conditions 
infinitely more onerous than any other Viceroy had 
ever thought of, and were looked upon by Shere Ali, 
not as a defence, but as an attack. 

Paragraph 18.—This is at direct variance with the 
opinion of the Government contemporary with the 
events spoken of. See the despatches of June 7, 1875, 
and January 28, 1876 (sup., pp. 62, 74), and (sup., p. 
124) the comments on the corresponding passage in 
the letters of March 15, 1877. 
= 1 Soe sup., p. 53, and inf, 252-268. 
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Paragraphs 19, 20, 21.—These passages give a very 
misleading turn to the discussion between the Govern- 
ment of India and Lord Salisbury. Anyone reading 
them would think that the difficulty felt by the Govern- 
ment of India was the reluctance of the Home Govern- 
ment to give sufficient assurances of support to Shere 
Ali, and that the difficulty was. removed at once when 
the Home Government expressed a willingness to give 
those assurances. Now, passing over the fact that the 
assurances authorised by Lord Salisbury’s instructions 
of February 1876 must have been just as unsatisfactory 
to Shere Ali as the previous assurances given to him, 
the objection expressed by the Government of India in 
1875 was based on the absolute unwillingness of Shere 
Ali to admit English Residents at all, a difficulty which 
was not and could not be removed, and which events 
have proved to be insuperable except by force. The 
draft treaty (sup., pp. 107-110) shows how far our 
Government was willing to énter into more definite 
alliance with Shere Ali. And what is the equilateral 
character of an alliance in which one of the parties 
undertakes to surrender the whole of its foreign affairs 
into the hands of the other? This is the test-point by 
which the position of a subordinate native State is 
determined. 

Paragraph 22.—It is here represented that our 
ignorance of Shere Ali’s affairs virtually rendered us 
unable to control his conduct towards his neighbours. 
No instance is adduced, and only one is suggested, of 
difficulty arising from such a cause. The Government 
of India, in June 1875 and January 1876, denied the 
existence of any substantial difficulty of thekind. The 
one instance alleged by Lord Salisbury to the contrary 
was found to be a case in which the Government of 
India had sufficient knowledge, but did not interfere, 
because the operations of Shere Ali were not against 
his neighbours, but were confined to his own dominions. 
(See the despatch of January 28, 1876, paragraph 23.) 
The cases of the Seistan award, of the north-east boun- 
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dary, of relations with the Tekke Turkomans, of the 
Russian prisoner, show that the Government of India, 
while not pretending to deprive the Afghans of their 
liberty in foreign affuirs, as Lord Lytton’s treaty would 
have done, exercised a substantial and beneficial in- 
fluence in keeping them at peace. 

Paragraph, 26.—The assertion that there was ‘ per- 
manent diplomatic intercourse’ between General Kauf- 
mann and the Ameer is an exaggeration. The volume of 
C A papers shows what the intercourse amounted to. 

Paragraph 29.—Our Vakeel, Atta Mahomed, who is 
here expressly accused of stupidity and disloyalty in 
October and November 1876, and in other parts of the 
despatch is implicitly accused of inefficiency in former 
years, is the same man who received praise and rewards 
at Simla on October 18, 1876. 

Paragraph 32.—See the observations (sup., p. 124) on 
the corresponding paragraph of the letter of March 15, 
1877. It is remarkable that the attempted jehad 
should have been, ostensibly at least, directed as much 
against the Russians as against ourselves. 

Paragraphs 33, 34.—We cannot find in the Blue- 
books anything answering to the communications here 
narrated, except so far as they coincide with Sir L.. 
Pelly’s letters of February 27 and March 15 (sup., p. 
122). It would seem that some other letters must be 
referred to. 

Paragraphs 86-40.—This is a very remarkable state- 
ment. It appears that when Lord Lytton instructed Sir 
L. Pelly to close the Peshawur conference he was aware 
that a fresh Envoy from the Ameer was on his way, and 
that it was reported he would consent to all the condi- 
tions of the British Government. Probably the report 
was quite true, because it accords with what our Vakeel 
reported in December 1876, and there is nothing in 
Noor Mahomed’s speech to the contrary. The Ameer, it 
seems, wished all his arguments to be heard, all his 
difficulties to be stated, and, if that did not convince 
the Viceroy, he would then yield. All that Noor Ma- 
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homed did was to insist on being heard and on having 
his arguments transmitted to Lord Lytton, before he 
would answer about the English Residents. And yet 
with the knowledge that the time of yielding had in 
all probability now come, Lord Lytton abruptly breaks 
off the conference. He explains his motive thus: ‘If 
the Ameer had shown any eagerness to deserve and 
reciprocate our friendship the negotiations might use- 
fully have gone on, but, ‘in face of the situation re- 
vealed by Sir L. Pelly’s energetic investigations,’ only 
embarrassment could result from them. Now, so far as 
shown by the Blue-books, there had been no investiga- 
tions whatever, except the debates with Noor Mahomed; 
and nothing had been revealed, except the state of 
things which the Government of India took as the 
basis of its opinion in 1875. They then speak to this 
effect: ‘If the Ameer is willing, well and good; but if 
he is not, and we are confident he is not, nothing but 
harm can come of the attempt to force English Resi- 
dents upon him.’ This is precisely the principle which, 
in May 1877, Lord Lytton says induced him to break 
off the conference on March 380. Again, in May 1877 
the Government of India ‘await the natural develop- 
ment [of Cabul politics] with increased confidence in 
the complete freedom and paramount strength of our 
own position.’ This, when stripped of verbiage, was 
precisely what was advised by the Government of India 
in 1875. A more frank and ingenuous exposition of the 
utter failure of Lord Salisbury’s policy, and of the 
wisdom of Lord Northbrook’s advice, cannot be imagined. 

But it still remains to be explained how the states- 
men who, throughout 1875 and 1876, and down to 
March 15, 1877, acted in diametrical opposition to Lord 
Northbrook’s advice, should on March 30, 1877, have 
perceived its wisdom, and have endeavoured, though in 
vain, to return to the strong policy of patience, justice, 
forbearance, moderation, and peace, which had been 
pursued for more than thirty years, and which their 
rash actions had irretrievably disturbed. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MINISTERIAL MISINFORMATION. 


Ir will be remembered that the despatch of May 10, 
1877, which must have reached England at latest during 
the first week of June, was not published. Indeed all 
the correspondence between India and England on this 
topic was secret, so that the public knew nothing ac- 
curate as to the meaning of such a phenomenon as the 
‘Peshawur conference. It is important for those who 
wish to approach these matters from their Constitu- 
tional side, to see how they were represented by the 
Government to the English people. 

‘’ On April 20, 1877, the following conversation took 
place in the House of Commons (vide ‘ Hansard,’ vol. 
ecxxxiii. p. 1538) :— - 


QUESTIONS. 
India.—Relations with Afghanistan, 


Mr. Grant Doff asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether any change has recently taken place in the 
relations’ to the Government of India with Afghanistan ; 
whether he is able to give the House any information with 
respect to the negotiations at Peshawur; and whether he is 
now in a position to lay the Khelat Papers upon the table. 

Lord George Hamilton: Sir, in reply to the first part of 
the question, I have to say that no change whatever has 
occurred in the relations between the British Government 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan. There were several questions 
upon which communications with the Ameer were desirable, 
and, as he was reluctant to receive a British officer in his own 
dominions, it was thought better to discuss them at Peshawar. 
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As the death of the Envoy has interrupted these negotiations, 
no conclusion has at present been arrived at. Papers relating 
to the settlement of the difficulties in Khelat will at once be 
laid upon the table of the House, but they are very volami- 
nous, and, I fear, will not be in the hands of hon. members 
for some time. : 

Mr. Grant Duff: Have the negotiations with the Ameer 
entirely ceased ? 

Lord George Hamilton : I believe that the Ameer has ex- 
pressed a wish to carry on negotiations, and the matter is 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 


Now, April 20 was sixty days after the practical 
closure of the conference by Sir Lewis Pelly, thirty- 
six days after the letter of March 15 was sent, 
twenty-five days after the death of Noor Mahomed, and 
twenty-one days after the formal and final closure of 
the conference by Lord Lytton’s order. Six months 
before that time the Ameer had, either directly or 
through one who was faithfully to convey it to 
him, been told that, not having accepted English 
Envoys, he had isolated himself from the alliance and 
support of the. British Government (vide A, p. 176); 
that we might come to an understanding with Russia 
which would wipe Afghanistan out of the map alto- 
gether; that if he did not wish to come to an under- 
standing with us Russia did, and desired it at his 
expense; that if he became our enemy we could break 
him as a reed; that our relations with him could not 
remain as they are, but must become worse or better ; 
that he was an earthen pipkin between two iron pots 
(vide A, 183); that he had only verbal understandings 
with us; and that Lord Mayo’s letter, on which he re- 
lied, was no treaty (vide A, pp. 183,184). Thirty days 
before that time the Ameer had been told that the 
British Government repudiated all liabilities on his be- 
half. Twenty-one days before that time the Ameer’s 
Envoy, coming to Peshawur with instructions, as is 
believed, to yield everything, was barred by the news 
that all negotiation was broken off, and therefore that 
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all these threats were in full force. It is almost certain 
that before that time we had withdrawn from the Court 
of Cabul the Agency which had represented the British 
Government there for thirteen years. Fifty-two days 
before that time the Ameer was formally charged, and 
he still stands charged, with having tampered with 
frontier tribes in our pay, with maligning the character 
of the British Government, and with actually exciting 
a jehad against us. Is it possible that the authorities 
of the India Office knew none of these things? And 
yet is it possible that, knowing them or any of them, 
they could have permitted their spokesman to say that 
no change whatever had occurred in the relations of the 
British Government with the Ameer? Lord George 
Hamilton knew of the death of Noor Mahomed, and 
that the Ameer had expressed a wish to carry on 
negotiations. He must, then, have had information to 
a date considerably later than March 26, when Noor 
Mahomed died. It must have been known in England 
that neither the practical nor the formal closure of the 
conference had the slightest reference to the death of 
Noor Mahomed; the one being due to his non-accept- 
ance of the preliminary condition, and the other to the 
change of policy on Lord Lytton’s part. It is very 
strange if it was not known that twenty-one days had 
elapsed since Lord Lytton had put a peremptory end to 
all negotiations whatever. How, then, came it to be 
said, firstly, that it was the death of the Envoy which 
interrupted the negotiation; and, secondly, that the 
matter was under the consideration of the Government 
of India? . 

On June 11, 1877, Lord Salisbury, replying in the 
House of Lords to Lord de Mauley, spoke in the most 
scornful terms of the fear of Russian inroads on the 
frontier of British India. On the same day the same Peer 
spoke in the same sense at Merchant Taylors Hall, 
calling the fear in question ‘a nightmare.’ On the same 
day Lord George Hamilton, answering Sir Charles Dilke, 
who had moved for papers relating to the Peshawur 
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conference, said: ‘No change in our obligations to the 
Ameer has been the result of the conference, but it 
would not be consistent with the interests of the public 
service to publish the conversation.’ 

Now at this time the despatch of May 10, 1877, 
must have been lying some days at the India Office, 
and the authorities there must have known that the 
Government of India had ‘ repudiated all liabilities to 
the Ameer.’ 

Moreover the whole affair was over, and what public 
interest was there which would have been injured, or 
. rather which would not have been benefited, by the 
publication of the papers ? 

On June 15, 1877, the Duke of Argyll spoke in the 
House of Lords as follows (vide ‘Hansard,’ vol. cexxxiv. 
p- 1883) :— 


The Duke of Argyll: The Ameer of Afghanistan was not 
perhaps a great Power, but another Afghan war would be, 
he need hardly say, a very serious matter. But though they 
had of course no cause to dread such a movement, at the 
same time another war would cost several millions of money, 
and it would, in any event, be a great misfortune if our good 
understanding with the Ameer were seriously disturbed. He 
was bound to add that, if he had put the question ten days 
ago, he might have been suspected of doing so from fear that 
the noble Marquis was affected by Russophobian propensi- 
ties; but after the speech the noble Marquis delivered in 
their Lordships’ House Jast Monday, followed by his speech 
the same evening at Merchant Taylors Hall, he could now 
have no such apprehension, and he could not but thank the 
noble Marquis for the language he held on those two oc- 
casions. 


Although those speeches assumed a light form, and ad- 
ministered some friendly ‘chaff’ to certain alarmists, he be- 
lieved the noble Marquis’s language had served to calm the 
public mind both in India and England. Jt was however 
all the more important that the noble Marquis should have 
an opportunity of giving their Lordships’ House and the 
country an assurance that he did not contemplate any serious 
change in the policy heretofore pursued towards Afghanistan, 
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and above all that he desired to continue, at all events, that 
friendly but watchful course of conduct which he believed 
was the only safe course to adopt in our relations with such a 
sovereign as the Ameer. 


Lord Salisbury answered as follows: 


Of course it is perfectly true that there has been a con- 
ference at Peshawur. A great many subjects were discussed 
at it, but it will be difficult to produce papers, because the 
politics of the Hast, much more than those of the West, are 
of a personal character, and often communications, which, if 
they occurred in Western nations, it would be very easy to 
lay upon the table, involve in the East the personal feelings 
of Potentates to such an extent as to make such disclosures 
inexpedient. Therefore the conversations which occurred at 
Peshawur are not matters which I could prudently place on 
record among the papers laid before Parliament. 


With respect to the information asked for by the noble 
Duke I can hardly give him such a positive knowledge, but I 
think I can give him some negative information. He has 
derived from the sources open to him the following statement, 
as I undérstood him—that we had tried to force an Envoy 
upon the Ameer at Cabul; that we had selected for that pur- 
pose Sir Lewis Pelly, whose vigour of mind and action might 
possibly inspire apprehension in the councils of a native 
Prince; that we had supported this demand by a large assem- 
blage of troops on the North. Western Frontier ; and that we 
were preparing boats on the Indus. Now, we have not tried 
to force an Envoy upon the Ameer at Cabul; the troops were 
assembled without the slightest reference to any such de- 
mand; and, with regard to the boats on the Indus, I never 
heard of them until to-day. Our relations with the Ameer of 
Cabul have undergone no material change since last year. I 
do not believe that he is worse disposed towards us than 
hitherto, or that his feelings are in any way more embittered 
towards the British Government. 


I only wish emphatically to repeat that none of those 
suspicions of aggression on the part of the English Govern- 
ment have any true foundation; that our desire in the future, 
as it has been in the past, is to respect the Afghan Ruler, and 
to maintain, as far as we can, the integrity of his dominion. 

um 2 
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There is no ground for any of the apprehensions to which the 
noble Duke has referred, or for suspicions which are too 
absurd to be seriously entertained. The affairs of the frontier 
are maintaining a peaceful aspect, with the exception of a 
little trouble with a local tribe—the Afreedees. We have 
also maintained our relations with Khelat, and the papers we 
have laid on the table will explain what has occurred. But 
there is no reason for any apprehension of any change of 
policy or of disturbance in our Indian Empire. 


When the Afghan Papers came-out, Lord Salisbury 
was challenged with having made this statement, and 
he attempts to reconcile it with the truth by saying that 
in using the expression ‘ Ameer at Cabul,’ he referred to 
the city of Cabul, where it was not proposed to have a re- 
sident Envoy; whereas all his hearers understood it in 
the ordinary sense of the ‘Ameer of Cabul,’ the ‘country,’ 
‘state,’ or ‘government’ of Cabul. Cabul is the name 
of a country as well as of a city, and in connection 
with the words ‘Ameer’ or ‘Government’ is used to 
signify the ruling power of Afghanistan. Among the 
hearers of Lord Salisbury were two former Secretaries 
of State for India, and two former Vicvroys; as skilled 
a body of officials as could be found to consider such 
a question. They were deceived by the statement of 
Lord Salisbury, believing that he meant to say that it 
had not been the policy of the Government to force 
English Residents on the Ameer. Lord Northbrook in 
particular expressed his satisfaction at the declared 
policy of the Government, and he certainly would not 
have felt any satisfaction at a mere announcement that 
English Envoys were not to go to the city of Cabul, if 
they were to be forced on the Ameer at all, for the 
latter was the proposal against which he had so strongly 
advised. Lord Salisbury allowed the expression of Lord 
Northbrook’s satisfaction to pass in silence, with no 
attempt to correct the error into which he had been led. 
As for the assurances that ‘our relatious with the Ameer 
of Cabul have undergone no material change since last 
year,’ and ‘I do not believe that he is worse disposed 
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towards us than hitherto,’ or that his feelings ‘are in any 
way more embittered towards the British Government,’ 
the explanation is that the Ameer’s ‘feelings were 
already as hostile to us as they could well be.’ What 
particular time is meant by ‘already’ is not easy to say. 
But the assertions of June 1877 were taken, as Lord 
Salisbury well knew, to cover the whole period of Lord 
Lytton’s action, and if they meant anything, they 
meant that Shere Ali was not more irritated with us 
in June 1877 than in April 1876. That is clearly un- 
true. Even if true, it would not cover Lord Salisbury’s 
assertion that our relations with Shere Ali had ‘ under- 
gone no material change since last year,’ because those 
relations were in one direction, and for the worse, 
changed by every step that Lord Lytton took; and 
were changed definitely and by express and formal no- 
tification in the month of March 1877. These expla- 
nations, therefore, amount to a confession of deceit. 
Part of Lord Salisbury’s statements on June 15, 1877, 
was untrue in the strictest acceptation of the letter, 
and what was true was true only in the letter and not 
in the spirit. 

It is not too much to say that persons not in the 
secret were completely hoodwinked by these declara- 
tions, which set them at ease till the news came that 
we were on the brink of war. 

In his defence delivered on December 5, 1878, Lord 
Salisbury treated his obligations to truth as a matter 

‘of ‘small personal detail.’ On December 10, speaking 
on the same subject, he lightly said that he would 
abandon his character in the eyes of his assailant 
rather than keep their Lordships out of bed. He added, 
‘if you insist that no answer shall be given except such 
as contains a complete revelation of the policy of the 
Government, the only inference I draw is that in the 
future no answer at all shall be given to a question of 
this kind.’! On this we observe that there are occa- 


1 These accounts are taken from the reports in the Times of Decem- 
ber 6 and 11, 1678. 
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sions on which a Minister may properly decline to 
answer a question on the ground that silence is better 
for the public interest ; and that, so far as we know, 
Ministers are allowed much discretion, and are treated 
with confidence and generosity in such matters by both 
Houses of Parliament. But it is a new thing to hear 
that a Minister may give a false answer in order to 
parry an unpleasant question. Neither in this case 
would it have been true to say that the public interest 
required silence. The public interest required pub- 
licity. Silence was required only by the private in- 
terest of the Minister whose ill-advised policy had 
entirely broken down. 

Another declaration as to the general policy of the 
Government was made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the House of Commons, in answer to Mr. 
Graut Duff. After recognising that there were two 
schools of politicians, the advocates of the forward 
policy, and those who would not commit us to advance 
beyond our frontier, he says (vide ‘ Hansard,’ vol. ecxxxvi. 
‘ House of Commons,’ p. 718) :— 


I have myself, as my hon. friend has reminded us, always 
leant to the policy of the second of those schools. I have 
always demurred to the idea which has been put forward by 
some, that the best way to meet danger is to advance beyond 
our frontier, and have always held that the true lines we 
ought to lay down for ourselves are these—to strengthen 
ourselves within our frontiers, and to do so by a combination 
of measures moral and material. 


I think it is most important that we should in every 
possible way endeavour to husband the wealth and resources 
of India, and that it is of great importance to do all we can 
to complete—I am now speaking in a correct sense of a 
military question as to which I am no authority—to complete 
our internal lines of communication, so that we should 
be able to proceed rapidly to any point where we might be 
threatened, rather than that we should expend our force by 
distance, and weaken ourselves by an unwise advance. In all 
these views—which are the views I have always been led to 
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hold as the best mode of protecting India from direct attack 
—I believe there is no change whatever in the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


He then said that as circumstances were apt to 
change, measures must change too, and went on to 
justify the occupation of Quetta on that basis. With 
regard to an expression used by Lord Lytton, to the 
effect that the frontier policy of India was to be taken 
as a whole, of which the advance to Quetta was only a 
part,' he denied that it was thereby meant to change 
the policy from one of inactivity to one of activity, and 
went on to explain the expression by reference to a 
proposal for placing the command of the frontier under 
a single hand. He concluded by saying: 


The main lines of our policy are unchanged, and I believe 
the country will be satisfied with them, and will wish them 
to continue. 


1 See inf, pp. 213, 215. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AFTER THE PESHAWUBR CONFERENCE. 


Ir is a very singular thing that through the whole of 
these papers there is not to be found any statement of 
reasons why our Vakeel was withdrawn from Cabul, or 
even of the fact of withdrawal. And yet it is a most 
important fact to consider when we are judging Shere 
Ali for receiving a Russian Mission. Our Vakeel was a 
very important personage in the Cabul world; he had 
his residence and his staff in the city of Cabul; he 
attended the Durbars; he frequently had private con- 
versations with the Ameer; he was privy to all import- 
ant operations, perhaps to all operations, of Afghan 
foreign politics; he was the outward and visible sign 
of the British alliance. On his removal a great visible 
blank space would remain, notifying to all observers 
that the British alliance was no more as it had been. 
Nothing short of actual hostilities could so closely bring 
home to the mind of Shere Ali that we had cast him off. 
When our Resident was taken away, our deeds had 
tallied with our words. We had told him that if he 
refused English Residents he would ‘isolate himself 
from the alliance and support of the British Govern- 
ment’ (sup., p. 99). We had told him that the moment 
we ceased to regard Afghanistan asa friendly and firmly 
allied State, there was nothing to prevent our agreeing 
with Russia to wipe Afghanistan out of the map, and 
that Russia desired such an agreement at-his expense 
(sup.,p. 105). We had told him that our military power 
could break him as a reed; and that he was as an earthen 
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‘pipkin between two iron pots. Later on we had warned 
him that unless he yielded to our demands at once the 
terrible isolation had been completed, and that we repu- 
diated all liabilities on his behalf (sup., p. 125). Then, 
when he was sending an Envoy to make concessions, we 
abruptly, and with an evident sudden change of policy, 
broke off the negotiations. And now, to crown the 
whole, we withdraw, and do not replace, the Representa- 
tive we have had in Cabul for some eight-years, and the 
Agency we have had for twenty. Ifthe letters of July 
1876 were, as predicted at the time, the first step in a 
war, the withdrawal of the Vakeel was a second and a 
very long step. Yet even now, when the war has come, 
we are told nothing about it.! 

From such unofficial accounts as have appeared it 
would seem that the Vakeel, who was present at the 
Peshawur conference, never returned from thence 
to Cabul; so that he was withdrawn on March 30, 
1877. If this be so, it is an additional condemnation 
of Lord Salisbury’s assurances in June 1877, that our 
policy had undergone no change. 

On the supposition that the clauses of the Peshawur 
conference meant that we were to take the first oppor- 
tunity of breaking with the Ameer, the withdrawal of 
the Vakeel is an intelligible action. But supposing that 
we intended to act on the professions of the despatches 
of March 15 and May 10, 1877, to respect Shere Ali’s in- 
dependence and authority (sup., p. 125), and to maintain 
with him such relations as we commonly maintain with 
the Chiefs of neighbouring and friendly countries (sup., 
p- 151), the reasons for withdrawing the Vakeel are not 
easily to be conceived. Nor indeed is it easy to under- 
stand why, merely in our own interest and for the sake 
of information, we did not keep some representative at 


' In a work recently published, and called Through Asiatic Turkey, 
Captain Geary gives an interesting account of an interview between Shere 
Ali and the Envoy sent to him by the Sultan of Turkey in 1877. Shere 
Ali dwelt significantly on the occupation of Quetta and on the withdrawal 
of our Vakeel. The whole chapter (xvii.) is well worth reading. A 
portion of it is extracted inf, pp. 287-291. 
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Cabul. As before stated, Atta Mahomed gave us timely 
notice of all material events. When he was gone, we 
were in the dark and open to false impressions. In the 
18th paragraph of his despatch (inf., p. 192) Lord Cran- 
brook shows the disadvantage at which we were placed 
by imperfect means of information. 

On October 4, 1877, Lord Salisbury wrote to Lord 
Lytton (vide A., pp. 222-4). The despatch, for the 
most part, is an endorsement of the proceedings of the 
Government of India, and need not be quoted. The 
last paragraph runs thus :— 

11. The independence of Afghanistan is a matter of import- 
ance to the British Government, and, as an essential part of 
arrangements for its protection, Her Majesty’s Government 
would still be glad to station Agents upon whom they could 
rely at Herat and Candahar. In the event therefore of the 
Ameer, within a reasonable time, spontaneously manifesting 
a desire to come to a friendly understanding with your 
Excellency on the basis of the terms lately offered to, but 
declined by, him his advances should not be rejected. If, on 
the other hand, he continues to maintain an attitude of 
isolation and scarcely veiled hostility, the British Government 
stands unpledged to any obligations, and, in any contingencies 
which may arise in Afghanistan, will be at hberty to adopt 
such measures for the protection and permanent tranquillity 
of the North-West Frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions 
as the circumstances of the moment may render expedient, 
without regard to the wishes of the Ameer Shere Ali or the 
interests of his dynasty. 


The last sentence is a distinct note of war. The 
‘isolation ’ into which our gratuitous demands, followed 
by a declaration that our treaties were at an end, and 
by the withdrawal of our Vakeel, had cast Shere Ali, is 
imputed to his own act. ‘Scarcely veiled hostility ’ is 
imputed to him, who undoubtedly had shown his fear of 
us, but who had done no hostile act, unless it be the 
excitement of a jehad, which was denied, and which 
had only proved, and had been treated by Lord 
Lytton as proving, his utter impotence to hurt us. On 
these grounds ‘the British Government stands un- 
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pledged to any obligations’ and in ‘ any contingencies’ 
may take measures for their ‘ protection and permanent 
tranquillity ’ as ‘the circumstances of the moment’ may 
dictate. Language of this sort is the common prelude 
to acts of aggression; and a strong Power, once in this 
mood towards a weak one, seldom waits long for a 

‘contingency’ which may give it the excuse for moving. 
But nothing new had occurred between us and the 
Afghans since the Peshawur conference was closed ; 
and how is the language of this despatch to be reconciled 
with the language of those of March 15 and May 10, 
1877, to the effect that the independence and authority 
of the Ameer are to be respected, and that no British 
soldier shall ever be permitted to enter Afghanistan 
uninvited as long as the Afghans themselves are not 
excited to aggression? How, again, is it to be recon- 
ciled with the assurances given to Parliament and the 
Nation in June, 1877, that there was no change of our 
policy towards Afghanistan, and that the Ameer was no 
worse disposed to us than hitherto ? 


CHAPTER XII. 
COMMENCEMENT OF WAR. 


Ir was not very long before one of the ‘ contingencies’ 
contemplated in the despatch of October 1877 occurred. 
In the spring of 1878 we had gone great lengths 
towards war with the Russians, and they, certainly well 
knowing the sensitiveness of our Government in rela- 
tion to Afghanistan, probably well knowing the issue 
of their recent attempts to coerce Shere Ali, and 
their repudiation of all liabilities on his account, 
seem to have bethought themselves of effecting a 
diversion by sending a Mission to Cabul. Doubtless 
their desire to frighten us in that quarter was sharpened 
by the circumstance that we had threatened them with 
Indian troops. On June 7, 1878, the earliest rumour 
of the advent of a Russian Ambassador to Cabul was 
telegraphed by the Government of India to England 
(vide A., p. 226). Speedy representations were made 
by our Government to the Russians, who on July 3 (vide 
C.A., p. 182) denied that any Russian representative had 
been, or was intended to be, sent to Cabul, either by 
the Imperial Government or by General Kaufmann. 
This denial proved to be no more trustworthy than the 
declarations made by our own Ministers to Parliament. 
The representative was coming, by whomsoever sent, 
and on July 30, 1878, Lord Lytton telegraphed to Lord 
Cranbrook, then the Secretary of State for India, as 
follows :— 

If such Mission be authenticated, I will telegraph again. 
It will be difficult to act or instruct frontier officers without 
definite indication of views of Cabinet on such conduct on part 
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of Russia and Ameer, having regard to Russia’s formal pro- 
mises, and Ameer’s refusal to receive British Mission in any 
shape. What I shall then require to know without delay is, 
whether this will be treated by Her Majesty’s Government as 
an Imperial question with Russia, or left to us to deal with as 
a matter between Ameer and Government of India. In latter 
case, I shall propose, with your approval, to insist on imme- 
diate suitable reception of European British Mission. I will 
communicate with you farther on measures which may in this 
contingency become necessary for securing due permanent 
preponderance in Afghanistan. The alternative would be con- 
tinued policy of complete inaction, difficult.to maintain and 
very injurious to our position in India. 


On August 2 Lord Lytton telegraphed again (vide A., 
p- 228), saying that the Russian Ambassador was 
General Abramoff,' and continuing :— 


To remain inactive now will, we respectfully submit, be to 
allow Afghanistan to fall as certainly and as completely under 
Russian power and influence as the Khanates. We believe 
we could correct situation if allowed to treat it as question 
between us and the Ameer, and probably could do so without 
recourse to force. But we must speak plainly and decidedly, 
and be sure of your support. 

It appears to us that the age gd contemplated in the 
Secretary of State’s letter, No. 2 cf January 2, 1875, has 
arisen; and we propose, therefore, in the first place, to insist 
on reception of suitable British Mission at Cabul. To this we 
do not anticipate serious resistance ; indeed, we think it prob- 
able that Ameer, adhering to his policy of playing Russia and 
ourselves off against each other, will really welcome such Mis- 
sion, while outwardly only yielding to pressure. We would 
thus endeavour to effect arrangements similar to those urged 
on us by your Lordship’s predecessor in despatch above 
quoted, but avoiding all dynastic obligations. It is possible 
we should find considerable difficulty in obtaining Ameer’s 
assent to such arrangements; but in hands of skilful negotia- 
tor difficulties might be overcome, and at least it is desirable 
to make the effort in the first instance. Ameer is aware we 
are in position to enforce our demands. Failing in these 
endeavours to re-establish the preponderance of British influ- 


' It was General Stoletoff. For an account of this Mission, as gathored 
from the C.A. papers, see ta/., p. 291, et seg. 
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ence in Afghanistan, which we believe to be necessary for the 
safety of India, we shall then have to consider what measures 
are necessary for the protection and permanent tranquillity of 
our North-West Frontier, as indicated in last paragraph of 
Secretary of State’s despatch, No. 64 of October 4, 1877. 
We earnestly solicit an early reply, as situation is urgent. 


On August 3 the Secretary of State accepted the 

Viceroy’s plan. 

This was the last step which made war inevitable. 

It is true that Lord Lytton and the advisers of 

the aggressive policy were still persuading themselves 

that Shere Ali could not refuse what they had set 
their hearts on having; but a resolution to demand in 

peremptory fashion something which has been steadily . 

refused through a length of time, and in spite of 

threats, is a resolution which, except for some very lucky 
accident, must lead to war. What may be the letter of 

January 2, 1875, referred to in the last quoted telegram, 

we do notknow. There is a letter of January 22, 1875 

(vide A., p. 128), but that letter does not contemplate 

any contingency of the kind mentioned in the telegram. 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, a very distinguished soldier 

of Indian experience, was appointed Envoy to Cabul, 
and an experienced and trustworthy Pathan officer, the 

Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan, who had formerly been 

British Vakeel at Cabul, was deputed to convey to 

Shere Ali a letter from Lord Lytton, bearing date 

August 14, 1878, which was as follows :— 

From His Ezcellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
to His Highness Ameer Shere Ali Khan, Walee of Cabul and 
its Dependencies. 

Simla: August 14, 1878. 
The authentic intelligence which I have lately received of 
the course of recent events at Cabul and in the countries bor- 
dering on Afghanistan, has rendered it necessary that I should 
communicate fully and without reserve with your Highness 
upon matters of importance which concern thie interests of 

India and of Afghanistan. For this reason I have considered 

it expedient to depute a special and confidential British Envoy 

of high rank, who is known to your Highness, his Excellency 
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General Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain, Knight Grand Cross 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army, to visit your High- 
ness immediately at Cabul, in order that he may converse per- 
sonally with your Highness regarding these urgent affairs. 
It appears certain that they can be best arranged for the wel- 
fare and tranquillity of both States, and'for the preservation 
of friendship between the two Governments, by a full and 
frank statement of the present position. This letter is there- 
fore sent in advance to your Highness by the hand of Nawab 
Gholam Hussein Khan, C.S.I., a faithful and honoured Sirdar 
of my Government, who will explain all necessary details as to 
the time and manner of the Envoy’s visit. It is asked that 
your Highness may be pleased to issue commands to your 
Sirdars and to all other authorities in Afghanistan upon the 
route between Peshawur and Cabnul, that they shall make, 
without any delay, whatever arrangements are necessary and 
proper for effectively securing to my Envoy, the representative 
of a friendly Power, due safe-conduct and suitable accommo- 
dation according to his dignity, while passing with his retinue 
through the dominions of your Highness. 

I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your 
Highness, and to subscribe myself. 


On August 17, Abdoollah Jan, Shere Ali’s favourite 
son and designated heir, died. Business was suspended 
during the period of mourniug, and the Viceroy sent 
(vide A., p. 234) a letter of condolence to Shere Ali. 

On September 8, 1878, Lord Lytton reports (vide A., 
p- 234) that he has ordered the Ameer’s officers to be 
informed that Sir N. Chamberlain’s Mission would 
leave Peshawur about the 16th, ‘that its objects are 
friendly, but that a refusal of free passage and safe- 
conduct will be considered acts of open hostility.’ 

On September 17, Sir N. Chamberlain, being then 
at Peshawur, sent to the Viceroy a report (vide A., 
p- 241) of Gholam Hussein’s operations, as follows :— 

Native Envoy presented the letters from the Viceroy to the 
Ameer at a private interview, no one else being present. The 
Ameer then handed the letter from the Commissioner to the 
address of Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan to the latter to read. 
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This letter was that sent in accordance with the Viceroy’s 
cipher telegram of the 7th instant. One of similar purport 
. was sent at the same time to the Mustaufi. These letters went 
by the Ameer’s post from Peshawur. 

Ameer was very much displeased, objected to the harsh 
words, and said: ‘It is as if they were come by force. I do 
not agree to the Mission coming in this manner; and until 
my officers have received orders from me, how can the Mission 
come? It is as if they wish to disgrace me; it is not proper 
to use pressure in this way; it will tend to a complete (rup- 
ture?) and breach of friendship. I am a friend as-befure, and 
entertain no ill-will. The Russian Envoy has come, and has 
come with my permission. I am still afflicted with grief at 
the loss of my son, and have had no time to think over the 
matter. If I get time, whatever I consider advisable will be 
acted upon. Under these circumstances they can do as they 
like.’ Nawab adds that the advance of the Mission should be 
held in abeyance, otherwise some harm will occur. Should 
the Ameer decide to receive Mission, he will of his own accord, 
and will make all necessary arrangements. If Mission ad- 
vanced now, Nawab anticipates resistance. 


On the 18th he reports again :— 


Another letter received from Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan 
after an interview with Wazir Shah Mahomed, who assured 
Nawab, on his oath, that the Ameer intimated that he would 
send for the Mission in order to clear up mutual misunder- 
standings, provided there was no attempt to force this Mission 
upon him without his consent being first granted, according 
to usual custom; otherwise he would resist it, as coming in 
such a manner would bea slight to him. He attributed the 

‘English grievances against him to mischievous reports of 
news-writers. He reiterated his Quetta grievances, &c. He 
says he did not invite the Russian Mission, but that, as his 
country was quite exposed, and he was estranged from the 
English, he was obliged to let them come on after they crossed 
the Oxus. He denies that the Russians came for any other 
purpose than to exchange civilities in consequence of their 
having a common boundary with Afghanistan. He believes 
that a personal interview with British Mission will adjust mis- 
understandings. He has no wish to give Russians a right of 
way through his country. He says that there has been i tee 
at Cabul, and that some of the Russian servants are lying ill; 
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but that, as soon as they recover, he hopes to give them their 
congé in a suitable manner, after which he will send a confi- 
dential messenger to escort the British Mission. He under- 
takes to be responsible for the safety of the Mission and its 
good treatment, if he invites it. He wishes Mission to remain 
a short time longer at Peshawur. He stated that friendship 
has existed between the two Powers for a long time, and that 
he does not wish to destroy it; that in two or three days he 
will send for the Nawab, and, after consultation with him, will 
fix a date and make all arrangements for the coming of the 
Mission ; that the Nawab should write and say that the send- 
ing of the Mission without Ameer’s consent will be a slight 
on the Ameer. Nawab thinks that the Russian Envoy will be 
dismissed after the Hed, and that the Ameer will then send 
for the British Mission. 


The ‘Hed’ mentioned in this report is with the 
Mahomedans a solemn season, such as Easter with us. 
It was then near at hand. 

It will be noted here that Shere Ali has done nothing 
that was not the natural consequence of our breach of 
alliance with him; nothing that might not have been 
foreseen by any person with ordinary knowledge of 
human nature and not possessed by a theory ; nothing 
that was not foretold by the Government of India in 
June 1875 (sup., p. 64), when they said that his refusal 
to admit British Residents would not justify a policy 
(the policy of menace) which might throw Afghanistan 
into the arms of Russia on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Shere Ali now says ‘he did not invite the 
Russian Mission, but that as his country was quite ex- 
posed, and he was estranged from the English, he was 
obliged to let them come on.’ 

September 19, Sir N. Chamberlain reports again 
(vide A., p. 243) :-— 

The Nawab says that the Ameer is in a bad humonr, and 
the Ministers tell me that on account of grief and indisposi- 
tion he cannot bear to hear alternately harsh and conciliatory 
language. The Ministers express hope that when replies 
were received to the Nawab’s letters of the 12th and 13th, the 
reception of the Mission will be satisfactorily arranged for. 

N 
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Further, that if Mission starts on 18th, without waiting for 
the Ameer’s permission, there would be no hope left for the 
renewal of friendship or reconciliation. In such a case we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for anything. What will 
happen will happen. If Mission will await Ameer’s permis- 
sion everything will be arranged, God willing, in the best 
manner, and no room will be left for complaint in the future. 
The Minister adds that the Ameer is much annoyed by the 
various unbecoming communications, some to his own ad- 
dress, some to his officers. Communications should not be 
written in an authoritative tone, nor should any be addressed 
to his officials, as they are the servants of the Cabul Govern- 
ment, and not of the British. 


He expresses his own opinion to the effect that the 
Ameer is trifling with us. He continues: 


It has been said in the clearest language by the Ameer 
himself, by his Minister, and by his officers in command of 
his outposts, that they will, if necessary, stop the advance of 
the Mission by force. That determination is just as clear, to 
my mind, as if half of our escort had been shot down. Unless 
your Lordship accepts this position, all chance of a peaceful 
solution seems to me gone. 


On the same day the Viceroy ordered the Mission 
- to start. On the 21st Sir N. Chamberlain went from 
Peshawur to Jumrood, and Major Cavagnari with a 
small escort went forward as far as Ali Musjeed, an 
Afghan fortress placed to guard the road through the 
Khyber Pass. There he was turned back by the Com- 
mandant, who, while obeying‘his orders firmly, behaved, 
as Major Cavagnari reports (vide A., p. 249), ‘in a most 
courteous manner, and very favourably impressed both 
Colonel Jenkins and myself:’ otherwise he thought tha 
a collision would have occurred. On the report of this 
occurrence an immediate concentration of troops was 
ordered. 

On October 6 Shere Ali replied to Lord Lytton’s 
letters, and his reply appears to have been received on 
the 19th (vide F. A., pp. 18, 19). 


After the usual complimentary beginning—Be it known 
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to your Excellency (Jan4b) that your Excellency’s friendly 
letter, which was sent by the hands of the highly-honoured 
Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan, and which contained the news 
of the deputation of a friendly Mission, namely, a Mission 
from the British Government, has been perused by me; and 
on perusal I have fully informed myself of its contents. 
But the above-named Nawab had not yet been honoured with 
an interview, and your Excellency’s friendly letter had not 
yet been seen by me, when a letter addressed by Major 
aterfield, Commissioner of Peshawur, to Mirza Habibulla 
Khan, an official of this God-granted Government, having 
arrived here, was perused by this supplicant before the throne 
of God. And great surprise and astonishment was caused by 
the writing of the officer above mentioned—that is, the Com- 
missioner. What can be the result, meaning, and advan 
of such a vehement! communication to an ally and friend, 
and of advancing by force a friendly Mission in this manner ? 

Subsequently three more letters from the same officer, in 
the same tone and style, to the address of the officials of this 
God-granted Government, were seen. Moreover, in the 
course of a few days, several other letters, which were 
received from that direction, were seen. These were not 
free from harsh and rough words and expressions, which are 
inconsistent with the forms of courtesy and civility, and 
contrary to the mode of friendship and ermal ; 

In consequence of the attack of grief and affliction which 
has befallen me by the decree of God, great distraction has 
seized the mind of this supplicant at God’s threshold. The 
trusted officers of the British Government, therefore, ought 
to have observed patience, and to have stayed, at such a time; 
and this would have been the most commendable and ap- 
propriate course. Your Excellency should be pleased to have 
regard to (mulahaza farméyand) this harsh (style of) address 
and provocation, as well as to the altercation with such anger 
with my officials. How inconsistent is this with the sublime 
way of friendship and alliance! In any case the officials of 
this God-granted Government, notwithstanding the threaten- 
ing communications of the officials of the British Government, 
which communications are still in the possession of the 
officers of this Government, will not evince any hostility or 
opposition to the British Government. Moreover, they do 
not entertain any hostile or antagonistic feelings toward any 


1 Literally, ‘ blustering,’ or ‘full of noise.’ 
u2 at 
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Government whatever. But should any Government enter- 
tain without cause any hostile and inimical feelings towards 
this God-granted Government, I commit all my affairs to the 
merciful God, upon whose will and intention all matters 
depend. He alone suffices for us, and he is the best to be 
trusted." 

The highly-honoured Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan, who 
is the bearer of this friendly letter, has, in accordance with 
the instructions received from the officers of the British 
Government, asked leave to return, and the requisite per- 
mission has been granted. 


After communication with the Home Government, 
it was resolved to send to Shere Ali the following Ulti- 
matum, which apparently was despatched on October 31 
(vide A., pp. 254, 255) :— 


Ihave received and read the letter which you have sent 
me by the hands of my Sirdar. It will be in your recollection 
that immediately on my arrival in India I proposed to send 
you a friendly Mission for the purpose of assuring you of the 
good-will of the British Government, and of removing those 
past misunderstandings to which you have frequently alluded. 

After leaving this proposal long unanswered, you rejected 
it, on the grounds that you could not answer for the safety of 
any European Envoy in your country, and that the reception 
of a British Mission cuight afford Russia a pretext for forcing 
you to receive a Russian Mission. Such refusal to receive 
a friendly Mission was contrary to the practice of allied States, 
yet the British Government, unwilling to embarrass you, ac- 
cepted your excuses. 

Nevertheless you have now received a Russian Envoy at 
your capital, at a time when a war was believed to be im- 
minent, in which England and Russia would have been 
arrayed on opposite sides, thereby not only acting in contra- 
diction to the reasons asserted by you for not receiving a 
British Mission, but giving to your conduct the appearance of 
being actuated by motives inimical to the British Govern- 
ment. 

In these circumstances, the British Government, remem- 
bering its former friendship with your father, and still desir- 
ing to maintain with you amicable relations, determined to 


' Literally, ‘the best Wakeel.’ 
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send, after such delay as the domestic affliction you had suf- 

fered rendered fitting, a Mission to you under the charge of 

Sir Neville Chamberlain, a trusted and distinguished officer of | 
the Government, who is personally known to you; the escort 

attached to his Mission, not exceeding 200 men, was much 

less numerous than that which accompanied you into British 

territory, and was not more than was necessary for the dignity 

of my Envoy. Such Missions are customary between friendly 

neighbouring States, and are never refased except when hos- 

tility is intended. 

I despatched by a trusted messenger a letter informing you 
that the Mission accredited to you was of a friendly character ; 
that its business was urgent, and that it must proceed without 
delay. 

Nevectheléea, you, having received my letter, did not hesi- 
tate to instruct your authorities on the frontier to repel the 
Mission by force. For this act of enmity and indignity to the 
Empress of India in the person of her Envoy, your letter 
affords no explanation or apology, nor does it contain any 
answer to my proposal for full and frank understanding be- 
tween our two Governments. 

In consequence of this hostile action on your part, I have 
assembled Her Majesty’s forces on your frontier, but I desire 
to give you a last opportunity of averting the calamities of 
war 


For this it is necessary that a tull and suitable apology be 
offered by you in writing, and tendered on British territory 
by an officer of sufficient rank. 

Furthermore, as it has been found impossible to maintain 
satisfactory relations between the two States unless the 
British Government is adequately represented in Afghanistan, 
it will be necessary that you should consent to receive a per- 
manent British Mission within your territory. 

It is further essential that you should undertake that no 
injary shall be done by you to the tribes who acted as guides 
to my Mission, and that reparation shall be made for any 

they have suffered from you; and, if any injury be 
done by you to them, the British Government will at once 
take steps to protect them. 

Unless these conditions are accepted, fully and plainly, by 
ou, and your acceptance received by me not later than 
ovember 20, I shall be compelled to consider your intentions 

as hostile, and to treat you as a declared enemy of the British 
Government. 
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The only condition of this Ultimatum which bears a 
character of permanence is that which relates to a 
British Mission, and it exhibits another revolution of 
policy, or professed policy. From January 1875 to 
March 1877, the declared policy of our Government 
was to force English Residents on Shere Ali, however 
unwilling he might be to receive them. Then it was 
discovered very suddenly that such a course would only 
lead to embarrassment; negotiations were broken off at 
the moment when Shere Ali was prepared to give way ; 
and we assumed the position of ‘freedom,’ ‘ confidence,’ 
‘paramount strength,’ and non-interference. Now, with 
equal suddenness, we recur to the plan of forcing English 
Residents on the Afghans, though their reluctance to 
receive them has been shown more emphatically than 
before. 

Which of these policies is genuine, and which is 
merely professed? or is the whole departure from the 
previous thirty years’ policy of moderation due to the 
simple determination, by right or wrong, to effect a 
visible aggrandisement of the British dominions? In 
ordinary affairs, when we find a man’s actions incon- 
sistent with one another and with the motives he 
professes, we conclude that he has never told us his 
true motives.' 

No answer to the Ultimatum was received, and on 
November 21 war was declared by the following pro- 
clamation (vide F. A., pp. 20, 21) :— 


Proclamation issued by the Viceroy, in English, Persian, and 
Urdu, on November 21, 1878. 


The Viceroy of India to the Ameer Shere Ali Khan of 
Cabul, to his Sirdars and subjects, and to all the people of 
Afghanistan. It is now ten years since the Ameer Bhete Ali 
Khan, after a prolonged struggle, had at last succeeded in 
placing himself upon the Throne of Cabul; at that time his 
dominion still needed consolidation, and the extent of it was 

’ From the latest utterances of the Prime Minister, made after these 


sheets were put into print, the true motive appears to be acquisition of 
territory. See inf, Cap, IV. 


~ 
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still undefined. In these circumstances the Ameer, who. had 
already been assisted by the British Government with money 
and with arms, expressed a wish to meet the Viceroy of 
India; his wish was cordially complied with; he was 
courteously received and honourably entertained by the Vice- 
roy at Umballa; the countenance and support he had come 
to seek were then assured to him; he at the same time 
obtained further unconditional assistance in arms and money. 
These tokens of the good-will of the British Government, 
which he gratefully acknowledged, materially aided the 
Ameer after his return to his own country in there securing 
his position and extending his authority; since then the 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan has received from the British Gov- 
ernment, in confirmation of its good-will, large additional 
gifts of arms; the powerful influence of the British Govern- 
ment has secured for him formal recognition by the Emperor 
of Russia of a fixed boundary between the kingdom of Cabul 
. and the khanates of Bokhara and Kokand; the Ameer’s 
sovereignty over Wakhan and Badakshan was thereby 
admitted and made sure, a sovereignty which had till then 
been disputed by the Russian Government ; his subjects have 
been allowed to pass freely throughout the Indian Empire, to 
carry on trade, and to enjoy all the protection afforded by 
the British Government to its own subjects; in no single 
instance have they been unjustly or inhospitably treated 
within British jurisdiction ; for all these gracious acts the 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan has rendered no return; on the 
contrary, he has requited them with active ill-will and open 
discourtesy. The authority over Badakshan, acquired for 
him by the influence of the British Government, was used by 
him to forbid passage through that province to a British 
officer of rank returning from a Mission to a neighbouring 
State; he has closed, against free passage to British subjects 
and their commerce, the roads between India and Afghan- 
istan; he has maltreated British subjects, and permitted 
British traders to be plundered within his jurisdiction, giving 
them neither protection nor redress ; he has used cruelly and 
put to death subjects of his own on the mere suspicion that 
they were in communication with the British Government ; 
he has openly and assiduously endeavoured by words and deeds 
to stir up religious hatred against the English, and incited 
war against the Empire of India. Having previously ex- 
cluded British officers from every part of his dominions, and 
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refused to receive a British Mission; having left unanswered 
friendly communication addressed to him by the Viceroy, 
and repelled all efforts towards amicable intercourse between 
the British Government and himself, he has, nevertheless, 
received formally and entertained publicly at Cabul an Em- 
bassy from Russia; this he has done at a time when such an 
act derived special significance from the character of contem- 
poraneous events in Europe, and the attitude of England 
and Russia in relation thereto. Furthermore, he has done it 
well knowing that the Russian Government stands pledged 
by engagements with England to regard his territories as 
completely beyond the sphere of Russian influence. Finally, 
while this Russian Embassy is still at his capital, the Ameer 
has forcibly repulsed at his outpost an English Envoy of 
high rank, of whose coming he had formal and timely 
announcement by a letter from the Viceroy, attesting the 
importance and urgency of the Envoy’s Mission. Even then 
the British Government, still anxious to avert the calamities 
of war, deferred hostile action, and proffered to the Ameer 
a last opportunity of escaping the punishment merited by his 
acts. Of this opportunity the Ameer has refused to avail 
himself. It has been the wish of the British Government to 
find the best security for its Iudian frontier in the friendship 
of a State whose independence it seeks to confirm, and of a 
Prince whose Throne it has helped to support. Animated by 
this wish, the British Government has made repeated efforts 
to establish with the Ameer Shere Ali Khan, those close 
and cordial relations which are necessary to the interests of 
the two neighbouring countries, but its efforts, after being 
persistently repulsed, have now been met with open indignity 
and defiance. The Ameer Shere Ali Khan, mistaking for 
weakness the long forbearance of the British Government, 
has deliberately incurred its just resentment. With the 
Sirdars and people of Afghanistan this Government has 
still no quarrel, and desires none. They are absolved from 
all responsibility from the recent acts of the Ameer, and as 
they have given no offence, so the British Government, 
wishing to respect their independence, will not willingly 
injure or interfere with them, nor will the British Govern- 
ment tolerate interference on the part of any other Power in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan. Upon the Ameer Shere 
Ali Khan alone rests the responsibility of having exchanged 
the friendship for the hostility of the Empress of India. 
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LORD CRANBROOK’S aa) 


wpe rp aes 
OnE or two days before war was declared, AS views 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers of these transactions 
were given to the public under the form of a despatch 
from Lord Cranbrook to the Government of India. We 
quote the document in full. 
India Office: London, November 18, 1878. 


My Lord,—The letters ' and telegraphic despatches which 
your Government has transmitted to me, reporting the cir- 
cumstances connected with the reception of a Russian Mission 
at Cabul in July last, and the Subeenen rejection by the 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan of the special Embassy accredited to 
his Court by your Excellency, have been considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government with the care due to their importance. 

2. The various communications which have from time to 
time passed between the Government at home and that of 
India, ending with Lord Salisbury’s despatch of October 4 
last year, contain a complete exposition of the general policy 
of the British Government towards Afghanistan, and set 
forth moreover the considerations which lately induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to endeavour to place their relations 
with the Ameer on a more satisfactory footing. In order 
however that no misapprehension may exist on this subject, 
I deem it advisable to recapitulate some of the leading features 
of that policy, and to trace the course of events which have 
led to the present condition of affairs on the frontier. 

3. Although much difference of opinion has existed, and 
still exists, amongst eminent authorities on the subject of the 


1 No, 53, Secret, August 5, 1878. No. 86, Secret, August 16, 1878. 
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frontier policy to be pursued by the Indian Government, that 
difference has reference rather to the methods to be followed 
than to the objects in view. The consistent aim of the British 
Government during a series of years has been to establish on 
its north-western border a strong, friendly, and independent 
State, with interests in unison with those of the Indian 
Government, and ready to act, in certain eventualities, as an 
auxiliary in the protection of the frontier from foreign in- 
trigue or aggression. The Treaty of 1855, negotiated by 
Lord Dalhousie, with the approval of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, and still in force, bears witness to the import- 
ance then attached to friendly relations with Afghanistan. 
It was described by the Governor-General! in words which 
fully explain its intended effect :—‘The treaty gives to the 
Government of India on its western frontier as complete 
security against a foreign and distant enemy as it is possible 
for us in the nature of things to compass.’ 

4, The question however has assumed special prominence 
since the period of the transfer to the Crown of the direct 
administration of India. The growing interest in the subject 
has been the result partly of the increased responsibilities 
assumed by the Government of Her Majesty in maintaining 
her Indian Empire, and partly of the intestine disorders to 
which Afghanistan became a prey after the accession of the 

resent Ameer to the Throne in the year 1863. Upon Lord 
wrence devolved the direction of the policy to be adopted 
in this new state of affairs, and that statesman considered 
that the objects of the British Government would be best 
obtained by abstaining from active interference in the internal 
affairs of Aohenisten, and by the friendly recognition of the 
de facto Rulers of that country, or of portions of it, without 
undertaking inconvenient liabilities on their behalf. On this 
basis Lord Lawrence thought that the British Government 
would have the greatest chance of gaining the permanent 
friendship and alliance of the Afghan people. The outposts 
of Russia were then distant from the borders of Afghanistan, 
and his Lordship’s Government attached no special importance 
to the probability and danger of the growth of the former 
Power in the direction of India, which, they considered, would * 
in any case be best restrained or rendered innocuous by a 
friendly understanding on the subject between the English 
and Russian Cabinets. 


» Minute, April 30, 1855, in Secret Letter, No. 3, of May 10, 1855. 
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5. The views of Her Majesty’s Government of that day on 
the subject of their relations with Afghanistan were in com- 
plete harmony with those of Lord Lawrence. They did not 
desire to exercise active influence at Cabul, nor to interfere in 
the conflicts then rife between contending parties in Afghan- 
istan, so long as those conflicts did not jeopardise the peace 
of the frontier. This policy was therefore adhered to, although 
not without some inconvenient results, during the civil war 
which raged for so many years after Shere Ali’s accession, 
and might not unreasonably be thought suited to the circum- 
stances of the time. But the final and unaided success of 
the Ameer in regaining his Throne, in the autumn of 1868, in 
some measure changed the position of affairs, and, in the 
opinion both of Lord Lawrence and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, justified some intervention in his Highness’s favour, 
and the grant to him of such assistance in money and arms 
as appeared conducive to the maintenance of his authority. 

6. The policy followed by Lord Mayo’s administration in 
its dealings with Afghanistan was to a considerable extent in 
accord with the course of action thus finally adopted in the 
autumn of 1868 by his predecessor. Whilst however Lord 
Mayo did not deviate in any material degree from the atti- 
tude of non-interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, 
which had been so long maintained, he recognised Shere Ali 
as the de jure as well as the de facto Ruler of that country, 
and, in a letter addressed to that Prince, engaged to view 
with severe displeasure any attempt on the part of his rivals 
to disturb his position. This step, added to the marked per- 
sonal influence obtained by Lord Mayo over the Ameer, was 
sufficient at the moment to remove a certain feeling of resent- 
ment which had been generated in his mind by the apparent 
indifference shown by the British Government to the result 
of his struggle for power, and at the same time rendered 
his Highness’ position at Cabul more assured than that of 
any previous Ruler. 

7. The advances of Russia in Central Asia had not, up to 
this period, assumed dimensions such as to cause uneasiness to 
the Indian Government. Lord Mayo agreed therefore in the 
views of his predecessor, that the best means of averting in- 
terference on the part of the Turkistan authorities in the 
affairs of Afghanistan would be by a frank interchange of 
views on that subject between the Government of Her 
Majesty and that of the Czar. Her Majesty’s Government 
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had independently arrived at the same conclusion, and early 
in 1869 initiated friendly negotiations at St. Petersburg, 
which terminated in a very distinct understanding on this 
subject, and in the recognition by the Czar’s Government of 
the limits of the Ameer’s territories, in complete accord with 
the wishes of Shere Ali and of the British Government. 

8. The policy of his predecessors was that substantially 
followed by Lord Northbrook, although the rapid development 
of events in Central Asia was gradually increasing the diffi- 
culty of abstaining from closer relations with the ruler of 
Cabul. The capture of Khiva by the forces of the Czar in 
the spring of 1873, and the total subordination of that 
khanate to Russia, caused Shere Ali considerable alarm, and 
led him to question the value of the pledges with reference to 
Afghanistan which had been given by his Imperial Majesty 
to England, and which had been communicated to his High- 
ness by the British Government. Actuated by his fears on 
this score, his Highness sent a special Envoy to Simla in the 
summer of that year, charged with the duty of expressing 
them to the Government of India. 

9. Finding that the object of the Ameer was to ascertain 
definitely how far he might rely on the help of the British 
Government if his territories were threatened by Russia, Lord 
Northbrook’s Government was prepared ' to assure him that, 
under certain conditions, the Government of India would 
assist him to repel unprovoked aggression. But Her Majesty’s 
Government at home did not share? his Highness’ apprehen- 
sion, and the Viceroy ultimately informed the Ameer that the 
discussion of the question would bo best postponed to a more 
convenient season. The effect of this announcement on his 
Highness, although conveyed in conciliatory language, was 
not favourable; the policy which dictated it was unintelligible 
to his mind, and he received it with feelings of chagrin and 
disappointment. His reply to Lord Northbrook’s communi- 
cation was couched in terms of ill-disguised sarcasm; he took 
no notice of the Viceroy’s proposal to depute a British officer 
to examine the northern frontier of Afghanistan; he subse- 
quently refused permission to Sir Douglas Forsyth to return 
from Kashgar to India through Cabul; he left untouched a 


1 Telegram to Viceroy, July 26, 1373. 

2 Telegram from Viceroy, July 24, 1873. 

* Letter from Viceroy, September 6, 1873, in Secret Letter, No. 75, 
dated September 15, 1878. 
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gift of money lodged to his credit by the Indian Government, 
and generally assumed towards it an attitude of sullen reserve. 
10. Such was the position of affairs when Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers assumed office in 1874. The maintenance of 
Afghanistan as a strong and friendly Power had at all times 
been the object of British policy. The method adopted in 
attaining that object had not met with the success that was 
desirable. Its accomplishment was nevertheless a matter of 
grave importance, and it had now to be considered with re- 
ference to the rapid march of events in Turkestan. Her 
Majesty’s Government could not view with indifference the 
probable influence of those events upon the character of an 
Asiatic Prince whose dominions were thereby brought within 
a steadily narrowing circle between two great military empires, 
and although no immediate danger appeared to threaten 
British interests on the frontier of Afghanistan, the situation 
in Central Asia had become sufficiently grave to suggest the 
necessity of timely precaution. Her Majesty’s Government 
considered that the first step necessary was the improvement 
of their relations with the Ameer himself. With this object 
in view, they deemed it expedient that his Highness should 
be invited to receive a temporary Mission at Cabul, in order 
that an accredited British Envoy might confer with him per- 
sonally upon what was taking place, might assure him of the 
desire of the Queen’s Government that his territories should 
remain safe from external attack, and at the same time might 
point out to him the extreme difficulty of attaining this object 
unless it were permitted by him to place its own officers on 
his frontier to watch the course of events beyond it. It was 
true that the Ameer’s relations with the Russian Governor- 
General of Turkistan had of late become more intimate, and 
that a correspondence, which that official had commenced 
with the Cabul Durbar in 1871, and which at one time had 
caused serious disquiet to the Ameer, was being carried on 
with increased activity, whilst his Highness’s original prac- 
tice of consulting the Indian Government as to the replies to 
be sent to General Kaufmann’s communications had been 
discontinued.'! Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s Government were 
willing to believe that Shere Ali, if his intentions were friendly, 
would be ready to join them in measures advantageous to 
himself and essential for the protection of common interests. 


» See comments on this paragraph, in/., 266-8. 
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11. In view of these interests, and of the responsibilities 
which had morally devolved upon the British Government on be- 
half of Afghanistan, looking also to the imperfect information 
available with regard to the country, in respect to which those 
responsibilities had been incurred, Lord Northbrook’s Govern- 
ment had, in 1873, expressed the opinion that the temporary 
presence in Afghanistan of a British officer, as then proposed 
by them, might do much to allay any feelings of mistrust lin- 
gering in the minds of the Afghan people, and might at the 
same time prepare the way for eventually placing permanent 
British representatives at Cabul, Herat, and elsewhere. En- 
couraged by this opinion, Her Majesty’s Government came to 
the conclusion that, although Lord Northbrook’s efforts to 
attain the desired object had not met with success, the time 
had come when the measure thus indicated could no longer 
with safety be postponed. Your predecessor in Council had 
indeed, whilst appreciating all the advantages to be antici- 
pated from it, frankly represented to Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers the difficulties attending the initiation of it; he 
believed the time and circumstances of the moment to be 
inopportune for placing British Agents on the Afghan borders, 
and was of opinion that such a step should be deferred till 
the progress of events justified more specific assurances to 
Shere Ali, which might then be given in the shape of a treaty 
followed by the establishment of agencies at Herat and other 
suitable places. Her Majesty’s Government however were 
unable to agree in this view ; they deemed it probable that if 
events were thus allowed to march without measures of pre- 
. caution on the part of the British Government, the time would 
have passed when representations to the Ameer could be made 
with any probability of a favourable result; and they con- 
sidered 1t important thatthe actual sentiments of his Highness, 
in reference to which different opinions were held by different 
authorities, should be tested in good time. 

12. Accordingly, on your Excellency’s departure from Eng- 
land to assume the Viceroyalty, Her Majesty’s Government 
instructed you to offer to Shere Ali that same active counte- 
nance and protection which he had previously solicited at the 
hands of the Indian Government. It was clearly impossible 
however to enter into any formal engagement in this sense 
without requiring from the Ameer some substantial proof of 
his unity of interests with the British Government. Whilst 

Her Majesty’s Government therefore authorised your Excel- 
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lency to concede to his Highness substantial pecuniary aid, 
a formal recognition of his dynasty, so far as it would not 
involveactive interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, 
and an explicit pledge of material support in case of unpro- 
voked foreign aggression, you were directed not to incur 
these heavy responsibilities unless Shere Ali, on his part, 
was prepared to allow a British Agent or Agents access to 
positions in his territories (other than at Cabul itself), where, 
without prejudicing the personal authority of the ruler, they 
could acquire trustworthy information of events likely to 
threaten the tranquillity or independence of Afghanistan. 

13. The measures which your Excellency adopted on your 
arrival in India to give effect to the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government were framed with discretion, and in a 
spirit of consideration towards Shere Ali. You sent your 
Native Aide-de-camp, Ressaldar-Major Khanan Khan, to that 
Prince, charged with the duty of informing him of your desire 
to depute temporarily to his capital, or to any other point in 
Afghan territory agreeable to his Highness, a special Envoy, 
whose Mission was not merely to be one of compliment but 
one for the discussion of matters of common interest to the 
two Governments; and you took care to convey to his 
Highness verbal assurances of the friendly character of your 
advances to him. But Shere Ali rejected your overtures and 
declined to receive your Envoy. 

14. Your Excellency exhorted the Ameer to consider 
seriously the consequences of an attitude which might end in 
compelling the British Government to look upon him thenceforth 
as a Prince who voluntarily desired to isolate his interests from 
those of the British Government. In a conciliatory spirit you 
abstained from pressing upon him the reception of your 
Envoy, and you acceded to a suggestion of his Highness that 
your Vakeel at Cabul should make personal representations 
to you on the Ameer’s behalf. These representations proved 
to be a recapitulation of grievances dating from 1872, and 
were briefly as follows :— 

1. The communication which he had received from the 
late Viceroy in 1874 on behalf of his rebellious son, Yakoob 
Khan, whom he had imprisoned. 

2. The decision on the question of the Seistan boundary. 

3. The gifts sent by the late Viceroy direct to the Chief 
of Wakhan, who is a tributary to the Ameer. 

4. The repeated rejection of his previous requests for 
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an alliance and a formal recognition of the order of succes- 
sion as established by him in the person of his son Abdoolah 
Jan. 

15.:These grievances appeared to weigh heavily on his 
Highness’ mind, and you therefore lost no time in assuring 
Shere Ali, through the Vakeel, of the friendly feeling of the 
British Government towards him, of your desire to remove 
by a frank exchange of views all causes of irritation on his 
mind, and of your willingness to accede to his proposal that, 
in lieu of Sir L. Pelly proceeding to Cabul, an Afghan Envoy 
should be deputed to meet one from your Excellency at 
Peshawur. 

16. Your Vakeel thereupon returned to Cabul, charged 
with the duty of explaining to the Ameer, with the assistance 
of a clearly worded aide mémoire, the favourable treaty which 
the British Government was prepared, upon certain conditions, 
to negotiate with him, and its desire to clear up past mis- 
understandings. His Highness evinced no cordiality in his 
reception of him; but after some delay he deputed to 
Peshawur his Minister, Synd Noor Mahomed Shah, there 
to carry on with Sir Lewis Pelly the negotiations which 
Her Majesty’s Government had considered of sufficient im- 
portance to have taken place on Afghan soil with the 
Ameer himself. Although the Ameer had been informed 
in writing, both of the concessions which the British Govern- 
ment was ready to grant to him and the conditions attached 
to them, and although, at the same time, it was signified to 
him that it would be of no avail for him to send his Envoy to 
Peshawur unless his Highness were prepared to agree to 
those conditions as the bases of the proposed treaty, it 
became apparent in the course of the conference that the 
Minister had received no specific authority to accept them. 
As, moreover, the language and conduct of Shere Ali, which 
had so long been dubious, became openly inimical, you judi- 
ciously took advantage of the sudden death of his Highness’ 
Envoy to discontinue negotiations, the bases of which had 
been practically rejected. 

17. This step on your pe as well as all your proceedings 

throughout the year preceding the conference, met with the 
entire approval of Her Majesty’s Government. As observed 
by my predecessor in his despatch of October 4, 1877, Her 
Majesty’s Government had felt justified in hoping that the 
advantages which they were ready to tender to the Ameer 
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would have been accepted in the spirit in which they were 
offered. At the same time, the attitude of his Highness for 
some years past had been so ambiguous as to prepare them 
for a different result. Far however from regarding the 
possibility of failure as affording sufficient grounds for total 
inaction and continued acquiescence in the existing state of 
relations with the Ameer, they had arrived at the conclusion 
that while the prevailing uncertainty as to his Highness’ dis- 
position rendered caution necessary in their advances, it was 
in itself a reason for adopting steps which would elicit the 
truth. From this point of view Her Majesty’s Government 
could not regard the result of the Peshawur conference as 
altogether unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they were no longer 
left in doubt as to the reality of the Ameer’s alienation, which 
had previously been a matter of speculation. On the other 
hand, the proceedings at the conference, and the previous 
negotiations, had placed before the Ameer in a clear light 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government as to their exist- 
ing obligations towards him, and had, at the same time, 
informed him of the terms, so favourable to his interests, 
on which they were willing to draw closer the bonds of 
union between the two countries, and to place their mutual 
relations on a footing more advantageous to both. 

18. Their overtures having been thus treated, Her Majesty’s 
Government were of opinion that no course was open to them 
but to maintain an attitude of vigilant reserve until such time 
as the Ameer might better realise his own position and interests. 
This view had been anticipated by you in the final assurances 
conveyed to the Afghan Envoy by Sir Lewis Pelly, and your 
policy since the close of the Peshawur conference has been in 
accordance with it. Whilst carefully watching the course of 
affairs in Afghanistan, so far as the imperfect means of 
obtaining information has admitted, you abstained from all 
interference in them, in the hope that time would enable 
his Highness to realise the dangers accruing to himself by 
the rejection of the friendly advances of the British Govern- | 
ment. That hope however has not been realised. The 
Ameer has persisted in his unfriendly isolation, and ultimately, 
having two years ago declined to receive a British Envoy. 
even temporarily, within his territory, on the ground that 
he could not guarantee his safety, nor thereafter be left 
with any excuse’ for declining to receive a Russian Mission 
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he has welcomed with every appearance of ostentation an 
Embassy from the Czar, despatched to his Court at a time 
when there were indications that an interruption of friendly 
relations between this country and Russia might be imminent. 

19. In these circumstances your Excellency represented to 
Her Majesty’s Government that a policy of inaction could no 
longer be persisted in, and that the Ameer’s reception of the 
Russian Mission at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
left him no further excuse for declining to receive at his 
capital an Envoy from the British Government. Your Excel- 
lency proposed therefore to demand a reception of a Mission 
to Cabul, headed by an officer of rank, in the person of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, whose name and family were held in 
high esteem by the Ameer. 

20. This proposal was approved by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was evident that a Potentate who willingly admitted 
to his capital, at a critical period, Envoys of a Power which at 
the moment might be regarded as making its advances with ob- 
jects not friendly to the British Government, could not reason- 
ably refuse to receive a Mission from a Power with which he 
had continuously been in alliance. Your Excellency in Coun- 
cil did not anticipate any such refusal, and Her Majesty’s 
Government saw no reason to question the soundness of your 
opinion on this point, based, as it must have been, on the best 
information at your command. 

21. The auticipations both of your Excellency and of Her 
Majesty’s Government were however disappointed by the 
event. Ina friendly letter, carried to Cabul by the Nawab 
Gholam Hussein Khan, you informed the Ameer of the date 
on which Sir Neville Chamberlain was to leave Peshawur, 
and you gave his Highness adequate time in which to issne 
orders to his local officials for the reception of the Mission. 
You caused it moreover to be intimated to his Highness and 
his officials that a refusal of free passage to the Mission would 
be regarded by you as an act of hostility. The orders sent 
to the Afghan officers at Ali Musjid were nevertheless the 
reverse of what you had a right to expect, and Major Cavag- 
nari, who went in advance of your Envoy, was distinctly in- 
formed that any attempt to enter Afghan territory would be 
resisted by force, of which an ostentatious display was at once 
made. 

22. This conduct on the part of the Ameer was wholly with- 
out justification. He was aware, from various communications 
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addressed to him by your Excellency’s predecessors, that the 
Rassian Government had given assurances to the Government 
of Her Majesty to regard his territories as completely beyond 
its sphere of action; he was equally aware that the whole 
policy of the British Government since his accession to the 
Throne had been to strengthen his power and authority, and 
to protect him from foreign aggression, although the methods 
adopted for doing so may not have at all times accorded with 
his Highness’ own views ; he had received from the British 
Government evidence of good-will, manifested by large gifts of 
money and arms, as well as by its successful efforts in obtain- 
ing from the Czar’s Government its formal recognition of a 
fixed boundary, agreeable to himself, between his kingdom 
and the neighbouring khanates ; his subjects had been allowed 
to pass freely throughout India, to the great benefit of the 
trade and commerce of his country ; and in no single instance 
has the Ameer himself, or any of his people, been treated un- 
justly or inhospitably within British jumsdiction. By every 

nd of international courtesy, as well as by the treaty en- 
gagement of 1855 existing between the two countries, binding 
him to be the friend of our friends and the enemy of our 
enemies, the Ameer was bound toa line of conduct the reverse 
of that which he adopted. 

28. In reporting to Her Majesty’s Government the forcible 
rejection of your friendly Mission, your Excellency expressed 
the conviction of the Government of India that this act 
deprived the Ameer of all further claim upon the forbearance 
of the British Government, and necessitated instant action. 
Her Majesty’s Government were however unwilling to accept 
the evasive letter brought from Cabul by tha Nawab Gholam 
Hussein Khan as Shere Ali’s final answer to your Government, 
and determined to give him a short time for reconsideration. 
While therefore Her Majesty’s Government acknowledged 
fally as binding on them the pledges given by Sir N. Cham- 
berlain to the friendly Chiefs and people who undertook the 
safe conduct of his Mission, they decided to make an effort to 
avert the calamities of war, and with this object instracted 
your Excellency to address to his Highness a demand in 
temperate language, requiring a full and suitable apology 
within a given time for the affront which he has offered to 
the British Government, the reception of a permanent British 
Mission within his territories, and reparation for any injury 
inflicted by him on the tribes who attended Sir N. Chamber- 
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lain and Major Cavagnari, as well as an undertaking not to 
molest them hereafter. These instructions were promptly 
carried into effect by your Excellency’s Government, and the 
Ameer has been informed that unless a clear and satisfactory 
reply be received from him by November 20, you will be com- 
pelled to consider his intentions as hostile, and to treat him as 
a declared enemy. 

24, It only remains for me to assure your Excellency of the 
cordial support of Her Majesty’s Government in the onerous 
circumstances in which you are placed, and to state that I 
have received the commands of Her Majesty to publish this 
despatch for the general information of the public, in antici- 
pation of the papers connected with the important question 
with which it deals. Those papers are in course of prepara- 
tion, but, as they cover a period of not less than fifteen years, 
they must necessarily be voluminous. 

I have, &c., 
CRANBROOK. 


Much of this despatch is an echo of what had 
already come from India, and is subject to the same 
criticisms. A few more are to be added on the new 
matter. 

Paragraph 3.—Lord Cranbrook here claims for the 
Government identity of object with all their predecessors, 
viz., the object of making Afghanistan strong, friendly, 
and independent. This seems to us mere juggling with 
words. How can a State be called independent which, 
to say nothing of other obligations towards a strong 
neighbour, is not allowed to transact a single stroke of 
foreign policy? Or how can a State be thought friendly 
when it is browbeaten into most distasteful conces- 
sions? The words, as used by Lords Mayo or North- 
brook on the one side, bear quite a different meaning 
from the words as used by Lords Lytton or Cranbrook 
on the other side. 

It is observable that Lord Cranbrook here mentions 
the Treaty of 1855 as if it were the only existing one. 
Lord Lytton does think it necessary to argue away the 
Treaty of 1857, but Lord Cranbrook quietly drops all 
mention of it. 
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Paragraphs 8, 9.—Lord Cranbrook here gives the 
same erroneous account of the origin of the Simla 
conference as is given by Lord Lytton; as to which 
see above (pp. 41, 42). The paragraphs are aimed 
at showing that the quarrel which Lord Salisbury 
fastened on Shere Ali through the agency of Lord 
Lytton was owing to the refusal of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government to allow Lord Northbrook to give to 
Shere Ali the requisite amount of assurance against 
Russian aggression. The refutation of these repre- 
sentations is found in the documents which we 
have been abstracting and elucidating. It is clear that 
in 1873 the Home Government put no prohibition on 
Lord Northbrook ; that Shere Ali was fully assured as 
to the boundary question with Russia which had then 
frightened him; that his requests for further promises 
of assistance were utterly unreasonable and inadmis- 
sible; that they were such as Lords Lytton and Salis- 
bury shrank from granting equally with Lord North- 
brook and the Duke of Argyll; and that, though Shere 
Ali was sometimes irritated and sometimes discourteous, 
he was in no sense hostile till the autumn of 1876, 
when he had been encroached upon and threatened by 
Lord Lytton. 

It is noticeable that Lord Lytton’s account of what 
passed at the Simla conference, as distinguished from 
his account of its origin and ulterior effects on Shere 
Ali’s conduct, is quite correct; so that the insinuation 
that Lord Northbrook was thwarted by the Home 
Government is new and of English growth. 

Paragraph 15.—Lord Cranbrook says that Lord Lyt- 
ton lost no time inassuring Shere Ali, through our Vakeel, 
of the friendly feeling of the British Government towards 
him, and of Lord Lytton’s desire to remove all causes of 
irritation on his mind. It seems then, that to tell a 
man in picturesque language that he is a frail vessel 
and in a way tobe crushed, and that if he does not do 
what he is bid his country is likely to be wiped out of 
the map, with other similar intimations, is the way to 
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assure him of friendly feeling and to soothe his irrita- 
tion. Surely we must read ‘friendly feeling’ towards 
the Ameer to mean a determination to have command 
of his country, and ‘removing irritation’ to mean 
frightening him out of any will of his own. Through- 
out these documents the reader must be very cautious 
in accepting the ordinary meaning of any words used 
by the Home Government and, after the departure of 
Lord Northbrook, by the Government of India, to indi- 
cate the relations between us and the Afghans. Well 
may the unfortunate Ameer say that the ways of Lord 
Lytton are ‘ inconsistent with the sublime way of friend- 
ship and alliance.’ 

Paragraph 17.—Lord Cranbrook thinks the result of 
the Peshawur conference to be satisfactory in one respect, 
viz., that it left the British Government in no doubt as 
to the reality of the Ameer’s alienation. Lord Salisbury 
said something of the kind in his despatch of October 4, 
1877. But no ‘alienation ’ in the sense of hostility was 
shown by the conference ; only great fear and suspicion 
owing to Lord Lytton’s proceedings. The attempts to 
excite a jehad amount to manifest hostility. But the 
conference brought no evidence, only denial, of such a 
movement; the evidence of it, whatever it may be, 
came from other quarters, and it only tends to show 
hostility in the latter part of 1876. That there was 
previously some unreasonable irritation on Shere Ali’s 
part, owing partly to the refusal of preposterous de- 
mands, and partly to the friction which will occur in 
the course of affairs, was well known, and was told to 
Lord Salisbury in 1875. But it was nothing unusual, 
nothing to be alarmed at, nothing to be called hostility 
or even alienation ; nothing inconsistent with a number 
of friendly offices and relations; nothing which might 
not well be borne with, and overcome by patient modera- 
tion and firmness. 

Paragraphs 17, 18.—The threats used by Lord 
Lytton, his termination of the alliance, his withdrawal 
of our representative from Cabul, seem to be thought 
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quite unworthy of notice in this statement of the pos- 
ture of affairs. 

Paragraph 20.—Lord Lytton’s opinion, against all 
warnings from past experience, that the Ameer. would 
not reject his new Mission, is accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government because it was based on the best informa- 
tion at his command. But it does not appear to be 
based on any information atall (vide A, p. 218). In fact, 
Lord Lytton had cut himself off from information by 
withdrawing our Vakeel. 

Paragraphs 22, 23.—It is remarkable that Lord 
Cranbrook here insists, as Lord Lytton before insisted, 
on the Treaty of 1855 in our favour, though we had 
virtually broken off all treaties with the Ameer after the 
Peshawur conference. The sole reason assigned for war, 
or what is the same thing, a new demand backed by war, 
is Shere Ali’s reception of a Russian Embassy ; because, 
it is said, he knew that the Russians had undertaken 
not tosend one. That might be cause of quarrel with 
the Russians. But Shere Ali had never undertaken 
not to receive one; and, even if he had, our com- 
plete abandonment of him would have set him free. 
It seems something monstrous that when a strong Power 
lias done something which it has agreed with us not to 
do, we should quarrel, not with it, but with a weak 
Power, which has done nothing whatever at variance 
with our rights, but has only been unable or unwilling 
to resist what the strong Power has done. 

Nothing however can be clearer than these para- 
graphs to show that the cause assigned for the war is, not 
Shere Ali’s offences, but our jealousy and fear of the 
Russians; that our Government was only waiting an 
excuse for getting a fancied. advantage by occupying 
Afghan territory ; that we have simply been pursuing 
our own supposed interests at the expense of a weak 
neighbour ; and that nothing that Shere Ali could have 
done, short of a complete surrender of his independence 
to us, would have satisfied our Government. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SUMMARY. 


Anp now the die is cast. Our irresistible military force 
is put in motion to overrun Afghanistan, and the Ameer, 
protesting to the last that he has done us no wrong, and 
that he does not entertain any hostile feelings, and will 
not evince any hostility to us, but knowing that he is 
doomed, ‘commits all his affairs to the merciful God, 
upon whose will and intention all matters depend. He 
alone suffices for us, and He is the best Vakeel.’ 

Those who have attentively followed this necessarily 
long exposition of the affairs treated of in the Afghan- 
istan Papers will have had no difficulty in seeing that, 
while war was the almost certain consequence of the 
high-handed course resolved on in 1875 and pursued 
in 1876, the tactics have been twice suddenly changed. 
The rupture of March 30, 1877, as explained by the de- 
spatch of May 10, 1877, is totally inconsistent with the 
course taken during the preceding month. The Ulti- 
matum and the declaration of war are totally incon- 
sistent with the ground taken in the despatch of 
May 1877. In that despatch and the enclosed one of 
March 15, 1877, the British Government was repre- 
sented as a model of dignity and moderation. We were 
hurt at the perversity of Shere Ali in rejecting the, 
measures we designed for his good; but'in our pa- 
ramount strength we confidently awaited the develop- 
ment of Afghan politics. We assured the Afghans 
(sup., p. 125) that so long as they are not incited to 
acts of aggression upon the territories or friends of the 
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British Government no British soldier will ever be per- 
mitted to enter Afghanistan uninvited. We assured 
the Ameer (ibid.) that the British Government would 
scrupulously continue to respect his independence and 
authority throughout the territories up to that time 
recognised as in his lawful possession,-and would duly 
abstain from interference so long as the Ameer on his 
part no less scrupulously abstained from interference 
with tribes or territories not his own. Alas! there 
comes a rumour of a Russian Embassy which touches us 
like the spear of Ithuriel. All the assumed confidence 
and dignity falls off in a moment, and we prepare for 
aggression. We make a demand beyond our existing 
rights—a demand which any man who could reason 
from antecedent events must have known would be 
refused—give notice that the refusal of it will be 
taken as an act of hostility, and on the refusal declare 
war. The Afghans have abstained from all aggression, 
yet British soldiers have entered their country uninvited, 
and are slaying its inhabitants and destroying their 
property, because they resist. The Ameer has not in- 
terfered with any tribes or territories not his own, yet 
we have overthrown his independence and authority by 
force. For all this violence the only formal plea put 
_ forward is, that the Ameer has had with another nation 
an intercourse from which they, and not he, had pro- 
mised to abstain; an intercourse not invited by him, to 
all appearance reluctantly accepted by him, and from 
which, except by our own rashness, no evil conse- 
quences need result. The substantial plea, under- 
lying our professions, and now openly advanced by the 
apologists who are always found for a warlike policy, is, 
that we have a right to provide against danger, by 
taking an innocent neighbour’s land, and liberty, and 
life. To such melancholy inconsistencies all statesmen 
are liable who are really bent on ambitious ends, while 
they strive for a time to use the language of justice and 
moderation. But to those of our countrymen—we hope 
the greater part—who desire justice and peace, who wish 
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to keep oaths sworn to our neighbours, though it be to 
our own hindrance; who think that there are rules of 
right and wrong even between strong nations and weak 
ones ; who believe that this world is so governed that 
the sins of nations as well of individuals find them 
out at last; to all such it is indeed a bitter humiliation 
that our statesmen should have led us into an unhallowed 
enterprise which no military success can purify. We 
do not here discuss the question whether our safety 
is increased in any appreciable degree by taking our 
neighbours’ territory, though we firmly believe that by 
so doing we are not avoiding any danger, but are 
incurring great danger, and are wasting the re- 
sources of our Indian subjects in ruinous conquests. 
What we have endeavoured to point out is, that our 
Ministers have, against the best advice, embarked 
us on a@ policy at direct variance with that of their 
predecessors for many years; that they have forced 
it on in defiance of natural rights and of express 
treaties; that they have departed from truth in their 
words as well as from justice in their acts; and that, 
while plunging us into a war of ambition and aggres- 
sion, they have with unexampled craft concealed what 
they were doing from the nation they serve. 


PART II. 
QUETTA. 


QueETTA, otherwise called Shal-Kot, chief town of the 
province of Shal, now belonging to the dominions of the 
Khan of Khelat, is a fortified place containing about 
1,200 houses, in N. lat. 30° 11’, E. long. 66° 40’. 
Situated about 5,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
at the head of the Bolan Pass, Quetta commands the 
valley of Peshin and the road to Candahar, a large and 
important city, the original capital of the Durrani 
kingdom. 

The provinces of Shal, Mastung, and Shorawak 
formed part of the Afghan State founded by Ahmed 
Shah Durrani. They were subsequently made over to 
the Khan of Khelat, in return for his allegiance and the 
maintenance of a contingent of troops for the service 
of the Afghan king. In 1839, when Shah Shuja was 
carried by a British army to the Throne of Cabul, it was 
considered an essential point in our policy to enforce the 
subordination of the Khan of Khelat to the Afghan so- 
vereign. In the operations of that year the fortress of 
Khelat was stormed by a force under Sir Thomas Will- 
shire ; the Khan was killed in the assault, and his son, 
Meer Nusseer Khan, compelled by a treaty dated 
October 6, 1841, to give up the town of Quetta and the 
province of Shal to the Afghan kingdom, and ‘to ac- 
knowledge himself and his descendants the vassals of 
the King of Cabul, in like manner as his ancestors were 
formerly the vassals of his Majesty’s ancestors.’ Two 
other ‘ tracts of country,’ Kutchee and Mastung, Pa 
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sumed on the death of Meer Milhrab Khan,’ were 

restored to Meer Nusseer Khan and his descendants, 

Scan the kindness of his Majesty Shah Shuja-ul- 
ulk.’ 

The Khan of Khelat also bound himself by this 
treaty ‘not to hold any political communication with 
foreign Powers without the consent of the British 
Government and of his Majesty Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
and in all cases to act in subordinate co-operation with 
the Governments of British India and of the Shah.’ ! 

Subsequently to the withdrawal of our forces from 
Afghanistan and the restoration of the Ameer Dost 
Mahomed, the province of Shal and town of Quetta 
were again placed in possession of the Khan of Khelat, 
who, without any new engagement, subsided into the 
position of a feudatary and protected Prince under the 
Government of India. The above-mentioned treaty of 
1841 was not, however, ‘annulled’ until the year 1854, 
when a new treaty was made between Meer Nusseer 
Khan and the Marquis of Valhousie, Governor-General 
of India, in which the Khan of Khelat agreed to ‘ act 
in subordinate co-operation’ with the British Govern-: 
ment, and to allow British troops ‘to occupy such 
positions as may be thought advisable by the British 
authorities,’ ‘in any part of the territory of Khelat.’ ? 

Historically, ethnologically, and geographically the 
town of Quetta, with the provinces of Shal and Mastung, 
are included in Afghanistan. ‘On entering the Bolan 
Pass you are in Khorassan ’—i.¢., Afghanistan.? 

‘ The provinces of Shal and Mastung, formerly sub- 
ject to Cabul, contain a large Afghan population.’ 

Dr. H. W. Bellew, C.S.1., of the Bengal Staff Corps, 
says that ‘these districts,’ Shal and Mastung, with 
Shorawak, ‘are still considered by the Afghans as por- 


1 Treaties with Native States of India since 1834 (House of Commons, 
No. 341 of 1856), pp. 35, 36. 

2 Treaties with Native States (841 of 1856), pp. 36, 37. 

* Hough’s Operations of the Army of the Indus (Allen, 1841), p. 49. 

* Pottinger’s Beloochistan (Longman, 1816), p. 316. 
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tions of their country, though they remain under the 
rule of the Khan of Khelat.’! 

The occupation of Quetta as an advanced post, for 
the purpose of exercising a dominating influence over 
Afghan affairs, and securing a strategical advantage 
against the progress of Russia in Central Asia, has 
frequently been recommended by certain Anglo-Indian 
officials, chiefly attached to the Bombay Presidency, and 
whose duties had placed them in more or less close con- 
nection with the frontier of Sind. Among these three 
distinguished men now living may be numbered—Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir Lewis 
Pelly. 

- Down to the year 1876 this forward movement was, 
however, strongly deprecated by each successive Viceroy, 
supported unanimously by his Council and by each suc- 
cessive Secretary of State. The weight of experience 
and authority was decidedly against such a policy. 

In a despatch dated January 4, 1869, the Viceroy, 
Sir John (now Lord) Lawrence, in Council, transmits 
to the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, a series 
of Minutes and other papers, bearing on a confidential 
Memorandum by Sir Henry Rawlinson, which had been 
forwarded by Sir Stafford Northcote, then Secretary of 
State, for the consideration of the Government of India, 
proposing various measures ‘to counteract the advances 
of Russia in Central Asia, and to strengthen the in- 
fluence and power of England in Afghanistan and 
Persia.’? The Viceroy and his Councillors, General Sir 
W. Mansfield (afterwards Lord Sandhurst), Sir Henry 
Maine, Sir John Strachey, Mr. G. N. Taylor, and Sir 
Richard Temple, were of one opinion, that there should 
be no ‘ substantial alteration in the course of policy to 
be adopted on the frontier or beyond it.’ 

In his own Minute, dated November 25, 1865, the 
Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, says :— 

1 From the Indus to the Tigris (Triibner, 1874), p. 


2 Afghanistan Papers, published by order of the Sec of State for 
India, 1878, p, 43. 
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In respect to the occupation of Quetta, I am still firmly of 
opinion that this would be quite a false move. It would as- 
suredly be looked on by the Afghans as the forerunner of our 
advance to Candahar, and perhaps to Herat. I do not, more- 
over, believe that the presence of a force at Quetta would be 
acceptable to the Chiefs and people of Khelat; and unless that 
force were large, and composed of a considerable proportion 
of British troops, placed in a‘strong fortified position, it would, 
in the event of a formidable invasion, be liable to be cut off. 
Under such circumstances we should have to occupy Sind, 
not, as now, with the minimum number of troops, but in con- 
siderably increased force, so as to provide support to Quetta. ! 


Sir Richard Temple (now Governor of Bombay), in 
his Minute, dated December 8, 1868, says, ‘ with regard 
to the proposed occupation of Quetta’ :— 


This would be a cause of fear to Khelat, and would be re- 
garded as a menace by Candahar. Here, again, we should 
have the disadvantage of inspiring the Afghans with distrust 
till the war with Russia comes, and when that does come we 
shall be obliged to move on from our advanced post at Quetta, 
instead of selecting our own ground near the mouth of the 
Bolan Pass.’ ? 


In his Minute dated December 8, 1868, General 
Sir Henry Norman included the proposed occupation 
of Quetta among plans ‘ unnecessary, and perhaps use- 
less, for the object aimed at, and certain to involve 
us in difficulties and expense.’ ‘ The occupation of 
Quetta,’ according to Sir Henry Norman, ‘could exer- 
cise no more sensible influence on Russian advance 
ne does the existing occupation of Peshawur or Jacob- 
abad.’ 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir W. Mansfield (after- 
wards Lord Sandhurst), in his Minute dated December 
24, 1868, thinks ‘the argument is complete against a 
British occupation of Quetta.’ 

Mr. (now Sir Henry) Davies, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, in a Minute dated December 
27, 1868, ‘ cannot regard Sir Henry Rawlinson’s pro- 


1 Afghanistan Papers, 1878, p. 63. ? Ibid, 1878, p. 69. * Jbid.1878, p. 70. 
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posals otherwise than as an untimely revival of the 
policy of -1838, which nearly ruined the Empire, and 
the effects of which we have still to get over.’! 

General Sir Harry Lumsden, having been requested 
by the Viceroy to record his views on the subject, 
said :— 


As to the project of occupying Quetta as a place d’armes, 
pushed 250 miles beyond its nearest supports, with nothing 
in front, and its only communication through a long, difficult, 
and, in many places, waterless path, flanked all the way by 
wild and warlike tribes, the idea suggests to my mind nothing 
but a wanton throwing away of troops and resources which 
would be of immense value elsewhere.* 


Sir Donald Macleod, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, said, in a Memorandum dated October 10, 
1868 :— 


I by no means advocate the occupation of Quetta as a 
strategic military position, however advantageous this position 
may be deemed by some from a political point of view. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson admits that we should not be justified in 
taking this step if we should thereby run the risk of the loss 
of our friendly intercourse with either Cabul or Beloochistan. 
And as I feel fully convinced that it would cause extreme 
suspicion and uneasiness, on the part of the former at all 
events, I would strongly deprecate all thought of this or any 
analogous scheme for obtaining a footing in foreign territory 
until it shall be absolutely forced upon us by aggression and 
by the occurrence of a state of aes not now existing. I 
believe it to be quite essential, both for our own credit and 
interests, and for the future well-being of the territory com- 
mitted to us, that we abstain in the most scrupulous manner 
from evincing any desire whatever for future territorial ac- 
quisitions.* 


Sir Bartle Frere again brought up the proposal of 
occupying Quetta in a letter addressed to Sir John 
Kaye, dated June 12, 1874, which was printed, and cir- 
culated by the Secretary of State, the Marquis of Salis- 


) Afghanistan Papers, 1878, p. 79. ” Ibid. 1878, p. 47, * Ibid, 1878, p. 50. 
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bury, to the members of the Council of India. Sir 
Bartle Frere considered it ‘essential for our present 


purpose ’— 


First, to place an advanced post of our frontier army in the 
Khan of Khelat’s territory at Quetta, sufficiently strong to 
revent the place being carried till reinforcements can arrive 
rom the Indus, between which and Quetta the communica- 
tion should be improved, as far and as fast as practicable, to 
the foot of the Bolan and through that Pass. This would 
establish above the Passes, and iu the territory of a Power 
bound by treaty to act in subordinate co-operation with us, an 
advanced post in an excellent position for watching Southern 
Afghanistan, and acting, if necessary, on the flank of any- 
thing which might threaten India from the Khyber Pass and 
Cabul. 


In a Memorandum dated November 4, 1874, com- 
menting on Sir Bartle Frere’s letter to Sir John Kaye, 
which was also printed at the India Office, Lord Law- 


rence observed :— 


‘Sir Bartle Frere revives the old question of the occupa- 
tion of Quetta. I know that some able men are of his opinion, 
and in favour of that measure. It seems, however, to me to 
be an unwise step, both in a political and military point of 
view. It will, I think, do much to revive and strengthen the 
old jealousy of the Afghans, and lead them to think that we 
contemplate the reoccupation of their country. 

It is, I believe, the case that those who advocate the 
occupation of Quetta contemplate an advance on Candahar 
and Herat. What would be the strength of the force, and 
what would be the cost of carrying out such measures? If we 
are to meet an invasion by Russia, nothing under an army of 
30,000 men, largely composed of Englishmen, would suffice. 
What would be the cost of half that force operating at a 
distance from its supplies and resources ? 

‘« I wish to speak with diffidence on the military side of the 
question of occupying Quetta. But I have strong convictions 
on it also. That position would be an outwork, pushed far 
beyond the ordinary line of our frontier defences, on the north- 
western border of India. The position must be held in con- 
siderable strength, and be well supported, or it might lead to 
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disaster in the face of a formidable enemy. A weak post at 
Quetta would invite attack and court insult. 

A post at Quetta in view of resisting invasion, such as 
is contemplated, ought not to consist of less than a brigade of 
all arms in a strong fortification. It should also be supported 
by a force ready to move forward at very short notice. A 
brigade at Quetta could not safely operate on the flank of a 
formidable army moving by way of Cabul on India through 
the Khyber Pass. Were Quetta not strongly held, it might 
be destroyed by a sudden onslaught, as the invaders advanced. 
Such arguments seem to me to be of additional strength 
should we advance beyond Quetta. 

To occupy Quetta securely entails a rearrangement of 
the occupation of Sind, and of a considerable increase of the 
force in that province, and probably of the Bombay army. 
Sind has a climate very inimical to the health of all foreign 
troops, and more especially of English soldiers. 


The Khan of Khelat, Nusseer Khan II., with whom 
the Treaty of 1854 had been concluded, died in 1857, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother, Khodadad, 
the present reigning Khan. From his accession down 
to 1871 constant disputes prevailed, which had, indeed, 
commenced in his predecessor’s time, between the Khan 
and his Chieftains, who claimed to hold their estates 
rather on a federal than a feudal tenure, and to have a 
consultative share in the Government. In 1871, after 
several minor insurrections, a formidable revolt broke 
out against the Khan’s authority. The Government of 
India was now called upon by both Sir W. Merewether, 
who was then Chief Commissioner of Sind, and by the 
Government of Bombay, to support the Khan by force 
of arms. 

The Government of India, Lord Mayo being Vice- 
roy, absolutely refused to have recourse to arms in 
support of the Khan, but in order to terminate the 
dispute, desired both parties to submit to British arbi- 
tration, promising to the Khan an annual payment of 
one lakh of rupees if these terms were fully accepted 
and carried out.! After much hesitation and consulta- 

1 Peloochistan Papers, No. 1, 1877, p. 116. 
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tion, both sides agreed to the terms laid down by the 
Government of India. Neither the Khan nor the Chiefs, 
however, were satisfied with the settlement thut was 
made, and the country fell into great confusion, until at 
length, in May 1878, the British Agent, Major Harri- 
son, was withdrawn from Khelat, and the payment of 
the Khan’s subsidy was suspended.' 

The practical result of this action was that plunder- 
ing and anarchy prevailed over the whole of Khelat, 
except in the vicinity of the capital town and on the 
Punjab frontier; the Bolan Pass remained closed to 
traffic for three years, and the Khan assumed an un- 
friendly attitude towards our Government. 

Sir William Merewether, the Chief Commissioner 
of Sind, in conformity with whose advice these deal- 
ings with the Khan and his Chieftains -had hitherto 
been carried on, proposed on several occasions that 
military measures should be adopted for the re-establish- 
ment of good order in the territories of Khelat; but 
after much correspondence and personal consultation 
with Sir W. Merewether at Calcutta, the Government 
of Lord Northbrook decided in January, 1875, that the 
circumstances did not justify a resort to hostilities. In 
the despatch dated January 5, 1875, from the Viceroy 
in Council to the Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of 
State for India, the following passage occurs :— 


Apart from the immediate objections to the Commis- 
sioner’s proposals which we have already described, we are 
unwilling at present to adopt measures which might have 
the effect of arousing suspicions in Afghanistan as to our 
intentions, and which, with reference to the present aspect of 
affairs in Central Asia, would be liable to misconstruction.’ ? 


In a despatch dated July 8, 1875, Lord Salisbury 
thus expressed his full approval of the policy and pro- 
ceedings of Lord Northbrook’s Government :— 


Much as Her Majesty’s Government regret the distracted 
state of affairs in Khelat, they see no reason to question the 


1 Beloochistun Papers. ? Jtid, No. 1, 1877, p. 529, 
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justice of your opinion that it is due more to the inability of 
the Khan to control his subjects than to any hostile feeling on 
his part towards the British Government. In this view, 
armed intervention would appear an unfriendly act towards a 
State with which our relations have, until recently, been 
cordial, while it would possibly entail a prolonged occupation 
of the country, and might involve ulterior results of a serious 
‘kind in other quarters. 


The chief objects that the Government of India 
desired to secure in the settlement of Khelat affairs 
were the prevention of plundering near the British 
frontier, and the safe transit of trade, especially through 
the Bolan Pass. Captain (now Major) Sandeman, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Dehra Ghazee Khan Dis- 
trict of the Punjab, was directed by instructions from 
the Government of India, dated October 16, 1875, to 
endeavour to settle amicably quarrels between the Chief- 
tains and Tribes and the Khan’s Government, and to 
devise plans for protecting the trade route vid the 
Bolan Pass, and these duties he was to carry on in 
communication with Sir W. Merewether, the Commis- 
sioner of Sind, and to some extent under his orders. Cap- 
tain Sandeman’s proceedings being completely in accord 
with the views of the Viceroy in Council, while Sir W. 
Merewether considered that they were so objectionable 
and embarrassing that he ordered Captain Sandeman 
to return to his district, and requested that he might 
be kept there, the Government of India were constrained 
to relieve the Commissioner of Sind of all responsibility 
for Khelat affairs, and to place them in charge of 
Captain Sandeman’s immediate superior, the Commis- 
sioner of the Derajat division of the Punjab.? 

In a letter dated August 28, 1876, Colonel Munro, 
Commissioner of the Derajat, reports to the Govern- 
ment of India the successful results of Major Sandeman’s 
negotiations for the reconciliation of the Khan of 
Khelat and his Chiefs, for the due discipline of certain 
predatory tribes, and for the protection of the traffic 


» Beloochistan Papers, No, 1, 1877, p. 630. —*_*léd. No, 2, 1877, p. 159. 
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through the Bolan Pass. In this letter Colonel Munro 
recommends that a British officer should be ‘tem 
rarily’ located at Dadur, at the south entrance of the 
Bolan Pass, ‘during the cold and trading season.’ 
‘ The re-establishment of friendly controlling intercourse 
with the Khan of Khelat, and the location at Khelat 
again of a European officer as Political Agent, would 
doubtless tend to obviate the necessity for any long con- 
tinuance of a British officer at Dadur.’! 

In a letter, dated September 4, 1876, Colonel Munro, 
Commissioner of the Derajat, suggests to the Govern- 
ment of India that ‘in furtherance of the arrangements 
made by Major Sandeman in concert with his Highness 
the Khan of Khelat and the Chiefs of tribes in the 
Bolan Pass for the safe conduct of caravans through 
that defile to and from Candahar, it seems necessary 
that orders should be solicited from his Highness the 
Ameer of Cabul for securing protection to caravans be- 
tween Quetta (Shal Kot) and Peshin, the latter place 
being in the Ameer of Cabul’s territory.’ Colonel 
Munro concluded by expressing a ‘hope that the Govern- 
ment of India may deem it advisable to cause his 
Highness the Ameer of Cabul to be favourably moved 
in this matter.’? 

Up to this time, in the midst of diverse and con- 
flicting opinions, not one of the authorities in Sind, in 
the Punjab, or in the Government of India, during 
these long-continued proceedings for the settlement of 
Khelat affairs, had proposed the occupation of Quetta, 
either with reference to the preservation of order and 
subordination in the Khan’s dominions, or to the better 
security of the trade route through the Bolan Pass. 

When the Government of India decided on Major 
Sandeman’s mission to Khelat being accompanied by 
a military ‘escort’ of strength sufficient ‘for his pro- 
tection and dignity,’* care was taken lest any anxiety 
or alarm should be given to the Ameer of Afghanistan. 


' Beloochistan Papers, No. 2, p. 246. 2 Ibid. No. 2, 1877, p. 276. 
* Ibid. No. 2, 1877, p. 168. 
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The Secretary to the Government of India, in a de- 
spatch to the Government of the Punjab, dated March 
20, 1876, requests that the ‘substance of the orders 
passed by the Governor-General in Council, in reference 
to Khelat, and a brief statement of the object which 
the Government has in view, namely, the pacification 
of the country, may be communicated to the British 
Agent at Cabul, in order that he may be in a position 
to acquaint the Ameer with the particulars of the case, 
in the event of his Highness seeking for information.’! 

On April 12, 1876, the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India was made over by Lord Northbrook to 
the present Viceroy, Lord Lytton. The change that 
then came over the spirit and tendencies of our policy 
towards Khelat, and its complication with the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, will appear in the 
following extracts from a despatch of the Government 
of Eg to the Marquis of Salisbury, dated March 23, 
1877 :— 


The present Viceroy, having had the advantage before 
leaving England of personal communication with your Lord- 
ship on the general subject of our frontier relations, was 
strongly impressed by the importance of endeavouring to deal 
with them simultaneously, as indivisible parts of a single 
Imperial question mainly dependent for its solution on the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Government, which is the 
ultimate guardian of the whole British Empire, rather than as 
isolated local matters. From this point of view, and bearing 
in mind the ambiguous and unsatisfactory character of our 
relations with Afghanistan, it had been his Excellency’s in- 
tention to depute a confidential Envoy to the court of Cabul vid 
Oandahar, in and about which locality the Afghan population 
ts most friendly to the British Government. This aE in 
addition to other amicable communications suggested by a 
desire for the improvement of our relations with that State, 
and the better definition of the mutual obligations at present 
existing between its Government and our own, would have 
been instructed to explain frankly to the Ameer our exact 
position in regard to Khelat, and the steps which had been or 


1 Beloochistan Papers, No. 2, 1877, p. 162. 
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might be rendered necessary for the protection of British in- 
terest, on our western frontier. 

The execution of this project was, however, rendered impos- 
sible by the instructions which had already been issued to Major 
Sandeman during his Ezcellency’s journey to India; and the 
Viceroy, in these circumstances, immediately recognised the 
expediency of supporting and aiding Major Sandeman in the 
discharge of his difficult and important task. 


In this despatch the Viceroy in Council recognises 
the success of Major Sandeman’s Mission, which, under 
the arrangements made by Lord Northbrook’s Govern- 
ment, had been accompanied, in order to give it weight 
and to mark its importance, by an escort consisting of 
1,056 men of the Sind and Punjab frontier forces. 
By ‘well-directed sympathy and unfailing patience,’ 
Major Sandeman, having ‘reduced the respective claims 
and grievances’ of the Khan and his Chiefs ‘into an 
intelligible shape, and narrowed them to a practical 
issue,’ had ‘effected between them a comprehensive 
settlement, on terms that were welcomed by the dis- 
putants on each side as mutually satisfactory.2 An 
instrument embodying these terms of reconciliation 
was duly concluded and recorded, and assent given by 
all parties to ‘ measures for the protection of the Bolan 
Pass.’ } 

Major Sandeman had expressed his opinion ‘ that 
the presence of an experienced European officer (for the 
present at all events) at the Khan’s Court, fully supported 
by our Government, to aid and guide him in the manage- 
ment of the Khanate, is essentially necessary, and 
unless this is granted, I am of opinion the present 
mediation will not get a free trial, and the peace of the 
country consequently will probably not last.’? 

The despatch from Lord Lytton in Council, dated 
March 238, 1877, already quoted, apparently refers to 
this opinion of Major Sandeman’s in the following pas- 
sage :— 

 Beloochistan Papers, No. 2, 1877, pp. 356, 358. 
2 Ibid, No. 2, 1877, p. 254. 
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The British mediator himself had in very emphatic terms 
recorded his deliberate opinion that a more direct and active 
interference than heretofore would long be needed to secure 
the fruits of his mediation. With this opinion before us we 
were constrained to acknowledge that we could not decline 
the position thus bequeathed to us by a long course of antece- 
dent circumstances without thereby incurring the grave re- 
sponsibility of deliberately plunging into renewed bloodshed, 
and interminable anarchy, a neighbouring and a friendly 
State which had urgently appealed to us for timely rescue 
from those evils. 

Whilst, therefore, we were fully alive to the difficulties 
and responsibilities of the permanent intervention advocated 
by Major Sandeman, we could not disguise from ourselves the 
greater difficulties and responsibilities of renouncing the posi- 
tion in which the success of his mediation had conspicuously 
placed us. Moreover, we were also of opinion that the highest 
and most general interests of this Empire (interests no longer 
local but Imperial) rendered it necessary to place our relations 
with Khelat on a much firmer, more durable, and more inti- 
mate footing than before. Whatever may have been the 
personal disinclination of this Government in times past to 
exercise active interference in Khanates beyond our border, it 
must now be acknowledged that, having regard to possible 
contingencies in Central Asia, to the profound and increasing 
interest with which they are already anticipated and discussed 
by the most warlike populations within as well as withont our 
frontier, and to the evidence that has reached us of foreign 
intrigue in Khelat itself (intrigue at present innocuous, but 
sure to become active in proportior to the anarchy or weak- 
ness of that State and its alienation from British influence), 
we can no longer avoid the conclusion that the relations be- 
tween the British Government and this neighbouring Khanate 
must henceforth be regulated with a view to more important 
objects than the temporary prevention of plunder on the 
British border. But, indeed, the experience of late years is no 
less conclusive that even the permanent protection of British 
trade and property equally demand a more energetic and con- 
sistent exercise of that authority which we are now invited, 
by its Ruler, its Chiefs, and its People, to exercise in Khelat.' 


The immediate objects proposed for Major Sande- 
1! Beloochistan Papirs, No, 2, 1877, p. 359, 
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man’s mission having been attained, Lord Lytton 
decided on proceeding in person to the frontier post of 
Jacobabad for the purpose of meeting the Khan of 
Khelat, of ratifying a new treaty with that Prince, 
and of directing some new arrangements rendered 
necessary, in the new Viceroy’s opinion, for the ‘highest 
and most general interests of the Empire, interests no 
longer local but Imperial.’ It was necessary, also, 
according to the despatch of March 23, 1877, to give 
some orders as to the disposal of Major Sandeman’s 
escort. 


We were of opinion that as our adoption of the general 
basis on which Major Sandeman had, with our entire approval, 
succeeded in placing our relations with the Khanate, would 
necessitate the retention, for some time at least, of his escort 
in Khelat, it was desirable that we should have, as soon as 
possible, the opinion of a more experienced military officer as 
to the safety and distribution of the troops. 

Accordingly whilst withholding our official reply to Major 
Sandeman’s above-mentioned report, we deputed Colonel 
Colley, in accordance with the suggestion of the Viceroy (that 
officer being his Excellency’s Military Secretary, and an 
officer of political as well as military experience, more 
especially in regard to the management of frontier tribes and 
troops), to proceed to Khelat in an unofficial capacity as the 
bearer of communications from his Excellency to the Khan 
and Major Sandeman respectively. We anticipate great 
advantage to the public interests from the opportunity thus 
afforded to Major Sandeman of learning our views in complete 
detail from an officer in the Viceroy’s persqnal confidence. 
Onur anticipations have been justified by the result. 

We had now to decide whether we should withdraw these 
troops, well knowing that their withdrawal would weaken the 
position of our Envoy, discourage the hopes, and perhaps irre- 
trievably alienate the confidence, of a population which 
recognised in their presence the only practical guarantee for 
its continued peace and future prosperity. Even before the 
signature of the treaty these troops had ceased to perform the 
part of a mere military escort to the Envoy. They had, with 
the cordial concurrence of the Khan, and with the best 
possible effect, been located in various parts of the country 
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where their presence was deemed most conducive to its 
permanent pacification or the protection of the re-opered 
trade routes. The security of the troops themselves had been 
carefully considered. After consultation with Colonel Colley, 
Major Sandeman had recommended that any occupation of the 
mountains and defiles of the Bolan should be avoided, but had 
selected two points of military as well as political importance, 
Quetta and Mittree, where the troops would be amidst a 
friendly, peaceful, and industrious population in an open and 
well-cultivated district, free from any risk of being compromised, 
or provorig collisions or complications. Meanwhile there 
could be no reasonable doubt of the Khan’s personal inability, 
for the present at any rate, to enforce his newly re-acknow- 
ledged authority without at least some show of material 
support from the British Government. 

Under all these circumstances we deemed it wise to give 
practical effect to un arrangement contemplated by the Treaty 
of 1854, and completely in accordance with the provisions and 
intentions of that Treaty, an arrangement obviously required 
by the present condition of Khelat, and the interests of the 
Indian Empire so far as they are thereby affected. 

While at Jacobabad, the Viceroy took advantage of the pre- 
sence of the Commissioner of Sind, together with that of the 
General Officer commanding the Sind District, and of the 
Officer commanding the Sind Frontier Force, to confer on cer- 
tain questions connected with the disposal of Major Sandeman’s 
escort and the strength and disposition of the troops to be 
stationed in Khelat territory. For military as well as political 
reasons Quetta had been selected in preference to Khelat for 
the headquarters of this force. It offers an exceptionally 
strong military position, a small hill rising in the middle of a 
wide open plain, well watered, and in the midst of a district 
abounding in supplies, a position almost unassailable if occupied 
by troops armed with the most improved modern weapons, and 
which a small force could hold for any required time against 
vastly superior forces. It is an important strategical position, 
commanding the richest and most important valleys of upper 
Beloochistan, as well as the great trade routes both through 
the Bolan and to Khelat. The surrounding population is 
peaceful and industrious, retaining the most friendly recollec- 
tions of our former occupations, and welcoming the arrival of 
the troops as the security for peace and prosperity. 


1 Beloochistan Papers, No. 2, 1877, p. 359. 
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Accordingly, Quetta was occupied on November 2, 
1876, by a detachment of the 4th Sikh Infantry, under 
Captain A. Scott,' the force to be stationed there being, 
by a resolution of the Government of India dated 
February 1877, fixed at one regiment of Infantry, one 
squadron of Cavalry, and one mountain battery of 
Artillery, while the troops for the neighbouring station 
of Mittree were to be of the strength of one regiment of 
Cavalry, a wing of Infantry, and one mountain battery.? 

In the despatch of May 10, 1877, announcing the 
failure of Sir Lewis Pelly’s negotiations with the Envoy 
of the Ameer Shere Ali of Cabul at Peshawur, Lord 
Lytton informs the Marquis of Salisbury of his belief 
that whatever may be ‘ the feelings of irritation ’ enter- 
tained by his Highness the Ameer, ‘our relations with 
the people of Afghanistan are as friendly as they have 
ever been. At Candahar,’ he continues, ‘ where recent 
events in Beloochistan ’—alluding, of course, to the 
occupation of Quetta—‘have brought us into contact 
with Afghanistan from a new side, we have every evi- 
dence of the amicable feeling of the population and 
their disposition to look to us as protectors rather than 
as enemies. From Sibi the Chiefs and Headmen, sub- 
jects of the Ameer, recently waited on the British Agent 
in Khelat, for the purpose of inviting his mediation in 
their domestic and inter-tribal quarrels, and his protec- 
tion from their neighbours, the Murrees.’ ® 

During the conference between the Nawab Atta 
Mahomed Khan, the British Native Agent at Cabul, 
Sir Lewis Pelly and Colonel O. T. Burne, the Viceroy’s 
Private Secretary, at Simla, on October 7, 1876, the 
Agent described as one of ‘the causes of estrangement 
and annoyance’ that had alienated the Ameer Shere Ali 
from the British Government, ‘that our recent proceed- 
ings in the Khelat territories had given umbrage to the 
Ameer, who regards those territories as having formed 
a portion of the Afghan State since the time of Ahmed 


1 Beloochistan Papers, No. 2, p. 824. 2 Ibid. No. 2, 1877, p. 334. 
* Afghanistan Papers, 1878, p. 171, 172. 
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Shah Durrani. But the Agent, on being asked if he 
were speaking seriously, laughed, and admitted that the 
grievance was of a sentimental character, and not 
seriously urged.’ ! 

It must not be overlooked that the opinion as to the 
‘serious’ or ‘sentimental’ nature of the grievance felt 
by the Ameer of Cabul at the occupation of Quetta, is 
only the private opinion of the Native Agent, a servant 
of the British Government, who was, also, probably 
referring not to the menacing occupation of Quetta, but 
to the historical claim of the Afghan State to the pos- 
session of Quetta and the supremacy over Khelat, which 
can doubtless be considered as nothing more than a 
‘sentimental’ grievance. 

In the ‘Diary of News’ for March 2, 1877, it is said: 
‘A few Chiefs of Candahar who were discontented with 
the Ameer have gone over to the side of the English at 
@helat, on account of which the Ameer feels very 
anxious.’ ” 

In a letter to the Times, dated October 30, 1878, Lord 
Lawrence says :— 


It is said that Quetta is not in Afghanistan, and that we 
have acquired the right of occupying it by treaty with the 
tuler of Beloochistan. This I admit; the question, however. 
is not one of right, but of policy. In 1854, when the occupa- 
tion of Quetta was advocated, it was done so openly, on the 
ground of its being a first step in advance to the occupation 
of Candahar and Herat; or, in other words, the invasion of 
Afghanistan ; and this view has been reiterated from time to 
time in the press and in documents of an official character 
which have been made public. Hence the grounds of offence 
and apprehension to the Afghans. 


1 Afghanistan Papers, 1878, p. 180. 2 Ibid, 1878, p. 221. 
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PART III. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


The points which seem to require special attention 
in the Parliamentary Papers on Central Asia are the 
following :— 


1. The understanding arrived at between England 
and Russia as to their respective spheres of influence 
in Asia. 


2. The communications which passed between 
General von Kaufmann and Shere Ali, and the light in 
which those communications were regarded by the 
British Government. 


3. Date and cause of the interruption of the friendly _ 
understanding between England and Russia. 


4, The present situation. 
Let us take these points in order. 


1 Central Asia, No. 2, 1878, p. 72. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Iv was in the year 1864 that the Government of the 
present Czar took the first formal step towards enlighten- 
ing Europe as to its policy in Central Asia. This it did 
in the following circular despatch, addressed by the 
Russian Chancellor to the representatives of Russia 


abroad :— 
(Circular.) St. Petersburg: November 21, 1864. 


The Russian newspapers have given an account of the last 
military operations executed by a detachment of our troops in 
the regions of Central Asia with remarkable success and im- 
portant results. It was to be foreseen that these events would 
the more attract the attention of the foreign public that their 
scene was laid in scarcely known countries. 

Our august Master has commanded me to state to you 
briefly, but with clearness and precision, the position in 
which we find ourselves in Central Asia, the interests which 
inspire us in those countries, and the end which we have in 
view. 

The position of Russia in Central Asia is that of all ‘civi- 
lised States which are brought into contact with half-savage 
nomad populations, possessing no fixed social organisation. 

In such cases it always happens that the more civilised 
State is found, in the interest of the security of its frontier 
and its commercial relations, to exercise a certain ascendency 
over those whom their turbulent and unsettled character make 
most undesirable neighbours. First, there are raids and acts 
of pillage to be put down. To put a stop to them, the tribes 
on the frontier have to be reduced to a state of more or less 
perfect submission. This result once attained, these tribes 
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take to more peaceful habits, but are in their turn exposed to 
the attacks of the more distant tribes. 

The State is bound to defend them against these depreda- 
tions, and to punish those who commit them. Hence the 
necessity of distant, costly, and periodically recurring expedi- 
tions against an enemy whom his social organisation makes it 
impossible to seize. If, the robbers once punished, the expedi- 
tion is withdrawn, the lesson is soon forgotten ; its withdrawal 
is put down to weakness. It is a peculiarity of Asiatics to 
respect nothing but visible and palpable force ; the moral force 
of reason and of the interests of civilisation has as yet'no hold 
upon them. The work has then always to be done over again 
from the beginning. 

In order to put a stop to this state of permanent disorder, 
fortified posts are established in the midst of these hostile 
tribes, and an influence is brought to bear upon them which 
reduces them by degrees to a state of more or less forced sub. 
mission. But soon beyund this second line other still more 
distant tribes come in their turn to threaten the same dangers 
and necessitate the same measures of repression. The State 
thus finds itself forced to choose one of two alternatives, either 
to give up this endless labour and to abandon its frontier to 
perpetual disturbance, rendering all prosperity, all security, 
all civilisation an apne or, on the other hand, to 
plunge deeper and deeper into barbarous countries, where the 
difficulties and expenses increase with every step in advance. 

Such has been the fate of every country which has found 
itself in a similar position. The United States in America, 
France in Algeria, Holland in her Colonies, England in India 
—all have been irresistibly forced, less by ambition than by 
imperious necessity, into this onward march, where the 
greatest: difficulty is to know when to stop. 

Such, too, have been the reasons which have led the 
Imperial Government to take up at first a position resting on 
one side on the Syr-Daria, on the other on the Lake Issyk- 
Kanl, and to strengthen these two lines by advanced forts, 
which, little by little, have crept on into the heart of those 
distant regions, without however succeeding in establishing on 
the other side of our frontiers that tranquillity which is indis- 
pensable for their security. ; 

The explanation of this unsettled state of things is to be 
found, first, in the fact that, between the extreme points of 
this double line, there is an immense unoccupied space, where 
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all attempts at colonisation or caravan trade are paralysed by 
the inroads of the robber tribes; and, in the second place, in 
the perpetual fluctuations of the political condition of those 
countries, where Turkistan and Khokand, sometimes united, 
sometimes at variance, always at war, either with one another 
or with Bokhara, presented no chance of settled relations or of 
any regular transactions whatever. 

The Imperial Government thus found itself, in spite of all 
its efforts, in the dilemma we have above alluded to, that is to 
say, compelled either to permit the continuance of a state of 
permanent disorder, paralysing to all security and progress, 
or to condemn itself to costly and distant expeditions, leading 
to no practical result, and with the work always to be done 
anew ; or, lastly, to enter upon the undefined path of conquest 
and annexation which has given to England the Empire of 
India, by attempting the subjugation by armed forced, one 
after another, of the small independent States whose habits of 
pillage and turbulence and whose perpetual revolts leave their 
neighbours neither peace nor repose. 

Neither of these alternative courses was in accordance with 
the object of our august Master’s policy, which consists, not in 
extending beyond all reasonable bounds the regions under his 
sceptre, but in giving a solid basis to his rule, in guaranteeing 
their security, and in developing their social organisation, 
their commerce, their well-being, and their civilisation. 

Our task was, therefore, to discover a system adapted to 
the attainment of this three-fold object. 

The following principles have, in consequence, been laid 
down :— 

1. Ithas been judged to be indispensable that our two forti- 
fied frontier lines—one extending from China to the Lake Issyk- 
Kaul, the other from the Sea of Aral along the Syr-Daria— 
should be united by fortified points, so that all our posts 
should be in a position of mutual support, leaving no gap 
through which the nomad tribes might make with impunity 
their inroads and depredations. j 

2. It was essential that the line of our advanced forts thus 
completed should be situated in a country fertile enough, not 
only to insure their supplies, but also to facilitate the regular 
colonisation, which alone can prepare a future of stability and 
prosperity for the occupied country, by gaining over the 
neighbouring populations to civilised life. 

3, And, lastly, it was urgent to lay down this lino defini- 
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tively, so as to escape the danger of being carried away, as is 
almost inevitable, by a series of repressive measures and re- 
prisals, into an unlimited extension of territory. 

To attain this end a system had to be established, which 
should depend not only on reason, which may be elastic, but 
on geographical and political conditions, which are fixed and 
permanent. 

This system was suggested to us by a very simple fact, the 
result of long experience, namely, that the nomad tribes, 
which can neither be seized nor punished, nor effectually kept 
in order, are our most inconvenient neighbours ; while, on the 
other hand, agricultural and commercial populations attached 
to the soil, and possessing a more advanced social organisation, 
offer us every chance of gaining neighbours with whom there 
is a possibility of entering into relations. 

: Ccnacnasils. our frontier line ought to swallow up the 
former, and stop short at the limit of ‘hs latter. 

These three principles supply a clear, natural, and logical 
explanation of our last military operations in Central Asia. 
In fact, our original frontier line, extending along the Syr- 
Daria to Fort Perovsky on one side, and on the other to the 
Lake Issyk-Kaul, had the drawback of being almost on the 
verge of the desert. It was broken by a wide gap between 
the two extreme points: .it did not offer sufficient resources to 
our troops, and left unsettled tribes over the border, with 
which any settled a ement became impossible. 

In spite of our unwillingness to extend our frontier, these 
motives had been powerful enough to induce the Imperial 
Government to establish this line between Lake Issyk-Kaul 
and the Syr-Daria, by fortifying the town of Tchemkend, 
lately occupied by us. By the adoption of this line we obtain 
a double result. In the first place, the country it takes in is 
fertile, well wooded, and watered by numerous watercourses ; 
it ip perdy inhabited by various Kirghiz tribes, which have 
already accepted our rule; it consequently offers favourable 
conditions for colonisation and the supply of provisions to 
our garrisons. In the second place, it puts us in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the agricultural and commercial popu- 
lations of Khokand. We find ourselves in presence of a more 
solid and compact, less unsettled, and better organised social 
state ; fixing for us with geographical precision the limit up 
to which we are bound to advance, and at which we must 
halt, because, while on the one hand any farther extension 
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of our rule, meeting, as it would, no longer with unstable 
communities, such as the nomad tribes, but with more re- 
gularly constituted States, would entail considerable exertions, 
and would draw us on from annexation to annexation with 
unforeseen complications; on the other, with such States for 
our future neighbours, their backward civilisation, and the 
instability of their political condition, do not shut us out from 
the hope that the day may come when regular relations may, 
to the advantage of both parties, take the place of the per- 
manent troubles which have up to the present moment 
paralysed all progress in those countries. 

Such, sir, are the interests which inspire the policy of our 
august Master in Central Asia: such is the object, by his 
imperial Majesty's orders, of the action of his Cabinet. 

You are requested to take these arguments as your guide 
in any explanations you may give to the Government to which 
you are accredited, in case questions are asked or you may see 
- credence given to erroneous ideas as to our action in these dis- 
- tant parts. 

It is needless for me to lay stress upon the interests which 
Russia evidently has not to increase her territory, and, above 
all, to avoid raising complications on her frontiers, which can 
but delay and paralyse her domestic development. 

The programme which I have just traced is in accordance 
with these views. 

Very frequently of late years the civilisation of these 
countries, which are her neighbours on the continent of Asia, 
has been assigned to Russia as her special mission. 

No agent has been found more apt for the progress of civi- 
lisation than commercial relations. Their development requires 
everywhere order and stability ; but in Asia it demands a com- 
plete transformation of the habits ofthe people. The first thing 
to be taught to the populations of Asia is that they will gain 
more in favouring and protecting the caravan trade than in 
robbing them. These elementary ideas can only be accepted 
by the public where one exists; that is to say, where there is 
some organised form of society and a Government to direct 
and represent it. 

We are accomplishing the first part of our task in i 
our frontier to the limit where the indispensable conditions 
are to be found. 

The second we shall accomplish in making every effort 
henceforward to prove to our neighbouring States, by a system 
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of firmness in the repression of their misdeeds, combined with 
moderation and justice in the use of our strength, and respect 
for their independence, that Russia is not their enemy, that 
she entertains towards them no ideas of conquest, and that 

fal and commercial relations with her are more profit- 
able than disorder, pillage, reprisals, and a permanent state of 
war. 
The Imperial Cabinet, in assuming this task, takes as its 
guide the interests of Russia. But it believes that, at the 
same time, it is promoting the interests of humanity and civi- 
lisation. It has a right to expect that the line of conduct it 
pursues and the principles which guide it will meet with a just 
and candid appreciation. 

(Signed) GorTSCHAKOFF. 


It was, however, with England especially that the 
Russian Government seemed most anxious to cultivate 
a friendly understanding in respect to the affairs of 
Central Asia and of the Turkish Empire. The following 
may serve as a specimen of this disposition on the part 
of Russia. It is froma despatch from the British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, dated December 6, 1865 :— 


Prince Gortechakoff has again expressed to me his satis- 
faction with the reports which he has recently received from 
Baron Brunnow of his conversations with your Lordship, and 
he said he trusted the two Governments may be able to carry 
out in practice the good understanding which he believes to 
exist between them in theory. 

He represented their policy and interests to be the same 
in all questions of present importance. 

England, he said, desires to promote the maintenance of 

and of the present balance of power in Europe, and so 
does Russia. England likewise desires to maintain the inte- 
grity of the Turkish Empire, but at the same time to secure 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan against oppression, and 
80 does Russia. 
. The policy and interests of the two Governments in 
Europe and in Turkey being, therefore, identical, would it not, 
he asked, be wise and prudent were they to act together in 
endeavouring to carry out, by moral influence, their common 
objeets, and to guard against eventualities which may arise at 
no distant future, of a nature to disturb the balance of power 
in Europe, or en r the existence of the Sultan’s Empire ? 

a2 
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The position of Russia in Central Asia, he said, ought 
not to be a cause of difference between them, and he trusted 
that any misgivings, which may have been felt in England 
respecting the late military operations in Turkistan, will have 
been removed by the explanations which have already been 
given to Her Majesty’s Government, and by the despatches of 
General Kryjanoffsky which have just been published.! 


The next important landmark is the accession of 
Mr. Gladstone’s government to office in the end of 1868. 
In the early part of 1869 active steps were taken, both 
by the Home Government and by that of the Viceroy 
of India, to come to an understanding with Russia 
respecting the affairs of Central Asia. Let us see, in 
the first place, how matters were managed in India. 

After five years of civil war the authority of Shere 
Ali was acknowledged in the capital of Afghanistan in 
September, 1868. Various circumstances combined at 
same time to offer a fit opportunity for coming to an 
the understanding with Russia respecting Central Asian 
politics. Shere Ali, though somewhat hurt at the 
neutral attitude of the Indian Government during his 
struggles against his rivals, looked nevertheless towards 
India as towards his best friend the moment he found 
himself in undisputed possession of the throne of 
Afghanistan. He expressed accordingly a wish to pay 
a visit to the Viceroy at Calcutta. The wish was reci- 
procated by Sir John Lawrence. But the state of 
internal politics in Afghanistan prevented the interview 
from taking place during Sir John Lawrence’s tenure 
of office. ‘I regret,’ said the Viceroy, in a letter which 
he addressed to Shere Ali on this occasion, ‘that 
obstacles of an insuperable nature should have prevented 
my meeting your Highness at some suitable place on 
the frontier of both kingdoms.’ And, ‘as a further 
proof of the desire of the British Government, which 
fears no aggression, and which wishes for no conquest, 
to see a strong, a just, and a merciful government 
established by your Highness at Cabul and throughout 


1 Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 178. 
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Afghanistan,’ the Viceroy promised the Ameer a sum 
of money, ‘to be applied by your Highness in the 
manner which you may think most conducive to the 
fartherance of your interests and to the consolidation 
of your authority.’ 

Such was the policy, and such were the relations 
with Afghanistan, which Lord Lawrence, on the eve of 
his departure from India, bequeathed to his successor, 
Lord Mayo. That lamented nobleman’s dealings with 
Afghanistan have been related in another part of this 
publication. They formed a part of a wise and generous 
system of foreign policy, which has been described by 
Sir John Strachey in a careful Minute written imme- 
diately after Lord Mayo’s death in the spring of 1872. 
The following passages are worth quoting :— 


The cardinal points of the foreign policy which, in Lord 
Mayo’s opinion, the Government of India should steadily 
pursue, may easily be described. He desired to establish 
with all our frontier states intimate relations of friendship ; 
to make them feel that, though we are all powerful, we have 
no desire to encroach on their authority; but, on the con- 
trary, that our earnest desire is to support their power and 
maintain their nationality. He believed that we could thus 
create in these States outworks of the Empire, and assuring 
them that the days of annexation are past, make them prac- 
tically feel that they have everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose, by endeavouring to deserve our favour and support... . 
To apply a radical remedy to those evils (1.e., the ‘chronic 
state of turbulence and disorder’ which prevails in the terri- 
tories lying between British India and Russia) was the main 
object of Lord Mayo’s foreign policy. Honestly proclaiming 
and showing by his acts that the spectre of annexation was 
laid for ever, he taught our neighbours that they had nothing 
to fear from us. 

By bringing about a common seen beeen the 
countries on our frontier, as to their mutual boundaries, he 
sought to remove every pretext for war and aggression. By 
assisting the rulers of these States to strengthen their internal 
government, and by bringing both his own personal influence 
and the moral support of the British Government to bear in 
putting down rebellions and revolutions, he endeavoured to 
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establish firm, just, and merciful government. By the en- 
couragement and development of trade, he hoped to break 
down the barriers which isolate those countries from us, and 
to create, both within and beyond our frontier, a permanent 
interest in the maintenance of good order. By free and 
friendly intercommunication, he desired to remove that igno- 
rance as to our policy and that jealousy of our intentions 
which in past years have been so fruitful of mischief. And 
lastly, by endeavouring through frank and amicable discussion 
with the Russian Government to secure the adoption on their 
part of a similar policy in the countries on the Russian fron- 
tier in Asia which are subject to Russian influence, it was his 
hope that he would be instrumental in securing some degree 
of peace and prosperity to the exhausted countries of Central 
Asia, and in removing the causes of disquietude as to the 
designs of England and Russia which have been so prominent 
in the public mind in both countries. 

The friendly interchange of assurances that both nations 
intend to devote all their influence to introduce peace into 
the troubled regions of Central Asia has been repeatedly re- 
newed since then between the representative of Her Majesty’s 


Government and the Ministers of Russia, and the fruits of | 


this good understanding have been frequently manifested. 
To Russian influence on Bokhara was due the prompt with- 
drawal of a party of Bokhara troops who had crossed the 
Oxus in the winter of 1869. To the restraining hand kept 
by Russia on the Afghan refugees in Turkistan is to be attri- 
buted the absence of any attempt on their part to shake the 
throne of the Ameer. When the most formidable of those 
refugees, Abdool Rahman, once openly represented that it 
rou | be for the interest of Russia to assist him in conquer- 
ing the throne of Cabul, General von Kaufmann replied 
that hospitality had been afforded him in consideration of his 
destitute circumstances, and not as an enemy to England, or 
a pretender to the throne of Cabul.'! Russia, he said, wished 


1 Kaufmann’s answer was communicated to the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg on April 19, 1870. It is given as an extract from letters 
of Kaufmann’s published on p. 41 of Central Asia, No. 2 (1873), and is as 
follows :—‘ Abdool Rahman Khan, who was interned meanwhile by the 
Emir of Bokhara in the town of Karchi, sent a confidential messenger 
with several letters to General Kaufmann, to offer him his influence and 
relations with Afghanistan, and to ask in return the minions neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his rights. The General gave him as his 
reply that Russia was determined not to interfere in the internal affairs 
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every prosperity to Shere Ali, who had never given her any 
cause for dissatisfaction. General Von Kaufmann himself, 
in the spring of 1870, commenced a direct correspondence, 
which has been renewed from time to time, and has conveyed 
to the Ameer assurances of the neighbourly sentiments enter- 
tained by the Russian authorities towards the Afghan Govern- 
ment. There is every reason to hope that the permanent 
definition of the boundaries between Afghanistan and Bokhara, 
a matter in which Lord Mayo took deep interest, will before 
long be accomplished with the consent of all who are con- 


Much still remains to be done before a feeling of security 
from foreign aggression is finally restored in those parts. 
The bitter experience of centuries has led the people to 
believe that strength is only used as an engine of conquest, 
and that when a new Power appears on the scene its progress 
would never cease spontaneously, but only when it has encoun- 
tered a barrier stronger than itself. Any disposition on the 
part of one or other of the two chief Powers, who guide the 
destinies of Central Asia, to extend their arms beyond exist- 
ing limite would undo in a moment the good that has been, 
effected. But the British Government in Europe and Asia 
has done its part in endeavouring to avert the possibili 
of any such disaster. In the last three years it has left 
nothing undone, by counsel, to bring those who are most 
immediately concerned to a preference for the ways of peace, 
and by negotiation to get the principles, which should regu- 
late their action for the future, placed on permanent record, 
not only as a guide to the immediate actors, but also as a 
basis for the expression of its opinion by the voice of Europe, 
if peace is again disturbed. 


Sir John Strachey is now one of the leading members 
of Lord Lytton’s Government. His testimony there- 
fore in favour of the policy which Lord Lytton has 
deliberately reversed is doubly important. 


of Afghanistan, and that consequently all negotiation was unnecessary, 
Neceling to the last news received, in spite of this discouraging reply, 
Abdool Rahman has arrived at Samarkand, and will not fail to pfoesed as 
far as Tashkend. General Kaufmann intends declining categorically his 
offers as well as his requests, and will inform him that we can only offer 
him an asylum on the condition that he abstains from all pvlitical intrigues 


and projects. He will inform him algo that he must not reckon on Bo 
for the realisation of his designs.’ 
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Stated briefly, the understanding aimed at between 
England and Russia during Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion was to the effect that an antagonism between the two 
Governments in Central Asia would be detrimental to 
their mutual interests as well as to the general interests 
of humanity and civilisation ; that they ought therefore 
to afford each other what help they could to maintain 
peace and uphold justice within the spheres of their 
respective influences; that,in order to this, it would 
be advantageous to arrive at a general agreement as to 
the domain within which either should acknowledge 
the right of the other to exercise an exclusive influence ; 
but that, inasmuch as the instability and vicissitudes of 
native rule in Asia made it impossible to regard the 
existing frontiers of England and Russia in the East 
as absolutely incapable of alteration, an international 
agreement on that point would be useless, and might 
produce difficulties; that a friendly understanding, on 
the other hand, was most desirable. It was accordingly 
agreed between the two Governments that the sphere 
of their respective influences and operations should end 
with the Turkistan frontier of Afghanistan. Russia 
was to consider Afghanistan outside the sphere of her 
influence and operations, and she seems to have under- 
stood at the same time that England was to adopt a 
similar view in respect to the Khanates of Turkistan. 
Some discussion, however, took place as to the legiti- 
mate limits of Afghanistan. The English view of the 
case is stated by Lord Granville in a despatch to Lord 
A. Loftus, dated October 17, 1872.! 

There he claims as territories belonging to the Ameer 
of Cabul the districts of Badakshan and Wakhan, also 
Afghan Turkistan, including Kunduz, Khulum, and 
Balkh, and the regions north-west as far as Andkoi. 

Prince Gortschakoff, on behalf of Russia, objected 
to the frontier line claimed for Afghanistan, as includ- 
ing territory which did not of right belong to that 
State. In doing this he took occasion to recapitulate as 
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follows the different phases of the negotiations between 
Russia and the English Cabinet upon this question:— 


The two Governments were equally anxious to forestall 
any cause of disagreement between them in that part of Asia. 
Both wished to establish such a state of things as would 
secure peace in those countries, and consolidate the relations 
of friendship and good understanding between the two 
Governments. 

They had consequently come to an agreement that it was 
expedient to have a certain ‘intermediary’ zone, for the 
purpose of preserving their respective possessions from imme- 
diate contact. 

Afghanistan seemed well fitted to supply what was 
needed, and it was consequently agreed that the two Govern- 
ments should use all their influence with their neighbouring 
States towards preventing any collision or encroachment on © 
one side or the other of this ‘intermediary’ zone.! 

All that remained, in order to make the agreement 
between the two Cabinets complete in fact, as it already was 
in principle, was to trace the exact limits of the zone. 


Prince Gortschakoff then gave his reasons, supported 
by geographical and historical arguments, against the 
boundary traced out by Lord Granville. The latter 
replied in a friendly despatch, expressing the hope 
that the Russian Government would agree to the British 
view of the extent of Shere Ali’s territories, so as to 
put an end to the wild speculations, so calculated to dis- 
tract the minds of Asiatic races, that there is a chronic 
antagonism between England and Russia, on which 
they may build hopes of being allowed to carry out their 
border feuds for purposes of self-aggrandisement. 

To this appeal Prince Gortschakoff responded in a 
kindred spirit, as follows :— 

The divergence which existed in our views was with 
regard to the frontiers assigned to the dominions of Shere 

1 It has been already shown that this agreement was honourably carried 
out by Kaufmann—e.g., in preventing Abdool Rahman from carrying out his 
essive designs against Shere Ali. When, on the other hand, the Khan 
of Khiva appealed to Lord Northbrook for aid against Russia, the Viceroy 


answered that Russia had a just cause of complaint against him, and 
advised him to avert chastisement by timely reparation. 
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Ali. The English Cabinet includes within them Badakshan 
and Wakhan, which, according to our views, enjoyed a certain 
independence. Considering the difficulty experienced in 
establishing the facts in all their details in those distant parts, 
considering the greater facilities which the British Govern- 
ment possesses for collecting precise data, and, above all, con- 
sidering our wish not to give to this question of detail greater 
importance than is due to it, we do not refuse to accept the 
boundary line laid down by England. 

We are the more inclined to this act of courtesy as the 
English Government engages to use all its influence with 
Shere Ali in order to induce him to maintain a peaceful atti- 
tude, as well as to insist on his giving up all measures of 
aggression or further conquest. This influence is indisput- 
able. It is based not only on the material and moral ascen- 
dency of England, but also on the subsidies for which Shere 
Ali is indebted to her. Such being the case, we see in this 
assurance 4 real guarantee for the maintenance of peace.' 


The whole discussion is an admirable illustration of 
the spirit in which the Governments of two great 
countries should conduct the controversies which may 
chance to arise between them. There is through- 
out the correspondence an evident desire on both sides 
to minimise differences as far as possible, to put the 
best interpretation on each other’s language, and to give 
each other credit for good sense and honest intentions. 
A controversy conducted in this spirit of mutual respect 
and confidence could hardly avoid ending in a friendly 
understanding. 

Meanwhile a persistent career of misconduct on the 
part of the Khan of Khiva forced the Russian Govern- 
ment to send an expedition against him. Some portion 
of the public press in England appeared to attach to 
this expedition an undue significance and importance. 
To remove these apprehensions Count Schouvaloff, who 
was sent on a special mission to London for another 
purpose, was authorised to explain the object and 
dimensions of the expedition. The result of Count 
Schouvaloff’s interview with Lord Granville is related 
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by the latter in a despatch! dated January 8, 1873. 
The following extracts give the gist of it :— 


The Emperor, said Count Schouvaloff, knew of no ques- 
tions in Central Asia which could affect the good understand- 
ing between the two countries. .. . His Imperial Majesty 
had agreed to almost everything that we had asked. There 
remained only the point regarding the provinces of Badakshan 
and Wakhan. There might be arguments used respectively 
by the Departments of each Government; but the Emperor 
was of opinion that such a question should not be a cause of 
difference between the two countries, and His Imperial 
Majesty was determined that it should not be so. He was the 
more inclined to carry out this determination in consequence 
of His Majesty’s belief in the conciliatory policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Count Schouvaloff added, on his own 

that he had every reason to believe, if it were desired by 
er Majesty’s Government, the agreement might be arrived 
at at a very early period.” 

With regard to the expedition to Khiva, it was true that 
it was decided upon for next spring. To give an idea of its 
character it was sufficient to say that it would consist of four 
and a half battalions. Its objects were to punish acts of bri- 
gandage, to recover fifty Russian prisoners, and to teach the 
Khan that such conduct on his part could not be continued 
with the impunity in which the moderation of Russia had left 
him to believe. Not only was it far from the intention of the 
Emperor to take possession of Khiva, but positive orders had 
been prepared to prevent it, and directions given that the 
conditions imposed should not be such as should in any way 
lead to a prolonged occupancy of Khiva. Count Schouvaloff 
repeated fhe surprise which the Emperor, entertaining such 
sentiments, felt at the uneasiness which it was said existed in 
England on the subject, and he gave me most decided assur- 
ance that I might give assurances to Parliament on this 
matter. 


Lord Granville admitted the existence of the uneasi- 
ness to which Count Schouvaloff referred, and accounted 
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* Within three weeks from this date the Russian Government, as we 
have seen, waiving the question of right, agreed, fur the sake of friendship, 
to accept the English view of the matter. 
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for it in part by the fact that ‘the progress of Russia 
in Asia had been considerable, and sometimes, as it 
would appear, like that of England in India and of France 
in Algeria, more so than was desired by the central 
Government.’ As to what Count Schouvaloff had said 
about the situation in Central Asia generally, and the 
expedition to Khiva in particular, Lord Granville 
replied as follows :— 


The only point of difference which now remained, as 
Count Schouvaloff had pointed out, concerned Badakshan 
and Wakhan.... With regard to the expedition to the 
Khan of Khiva, Count Schouvaloff was aware that Lord 
Northbrook had given the strongest advice to the Khan to 
comply with the reasonable demands of the Emperor, and if 
the expedition were undertaken and carried out with the 
object and within the limits described by Count Schouvaloff, 
it would meet with no remonstrance from Her Majesty’s 
Government, but it would undoubtedly excite public atten- 
tion, and make the settlement of the boundary of Afghanistan 
more important for the object which both Governments had 
in view, viz., peace in Central Asia, and good relations 
between the two countries. 


Eventually it was found necessary to increase the 
military strength of the expedition to about 10,000 
men—more on account of the tremendous difficulties of 
the route than from fear of any opposition which they 
were likely to meet from the Khivans. For ‘ Khiva is 
an oasis in a desert, lying 600 miles from Tashkend, 
930 miles from Orenburg, and 500 miles from Krasno- 
vodsk on the Caspian.’! 

The Russian occupation of Khiva was not unduly 
prolonged; but a strip of territory was annexed for 
reasons explained as follows in the St. Petersburg 
* Messager Officiel’ of November 30 :— 

The motives which gave rise to the expedition to Khiva 
are well known. Continual acts of brigandage, exactions 
imposed upon the Kirghis subject to our rule, incitement to 
revolt among those nomad tribes, and the capture and enslave- 


1 Schuyler, Turkistan, ii. 335. 
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ment of our subjects—such are the facts which have for many 
years called for decisive action against that Khanate. Our 
Government had not, however, given up all hope of arriving 
by peaceful means at the establishment of more regular rela- 
tions with these turbulent neighbours. 

More than once we have addressed to the Khan temperate 
representations, but they had either remained unanswered or 
had been met by a haughty refusal on his part. 

After the failure of these repeated efforts an expedition was 
determined upon. Its object was, in the first place, to punish 
the Khan for his past conduct, and next, to originate a state 
of affairs which would secure our subjects from the incursions 
and depredations of the Khivans and Turkomans, and render 
possible the development of peaceful commercial relations. 

The difficulty of this problem lay chiefly in the fact that 
the fundamental bases of all the States of Central Asia are so 
precarious and ill-consolidated that it was to be feared that in 
inflicting upon Khiva a well-deserved chastisement, it might 
cease to exist as an independent State. Such a result would 
have been in no way consistent with the views of our Govern- 
ment, who, until now, have devoted their constant efforts to 
the maintenance and consolidation of the autonomous exist- 
ence of the other States bordering upon our possessions in 
Central Asia, such as Bokhara and Khokand. 

After the occupation of Khiva, and when we were in a 
position to learn the conditions of the internal life of the 
country, we were convinced that, even with the best intentions 
on the Khan’s part, and on that of his advisers, to maintain 
with us relations of good neighbourhood, he would not have © 
had the strength necessary for the purpose, since his influence 
with the nomad or semi-nomad Turkomans is only displayed 
intermittently ; it is often null, and it sometimes happens that 
he himself, no less than his colonised subjects, have to submit 
to the ascendency of these brigands of the steppes. 

Thus, after the departure of our expeditionary corps, the 
same inroads and depredations would infallibly have recom- 
menced and required fresh punishment, and then no effort 
would have succeeded in preserving the autonomous existence 
of Khiva. ; 

It was therefore necessary to take precautions against so 
undesirable an eventuality, which would have exposed us to 
great sacrifices, and to a grave deviation from the programme 
of our policy in Central Asia. 
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It was therefore considered indispensable to establish a 
fortified position, provided with a sufficient garrison, in order 
to secure our frontiers against the attacks of brigands, to 
protect our caravans and those of the Khivans, and, at the 
same time, to support the Khan if he should be threatened by 
the Turkomans. 

The best point to have chosen for the erection of this 
fort would perhaps have been the southern shore of the Sea of 
Aral, which would have assured us a communication by water 
with the mouths of the Amou-Daria. Unfortunately, this 
coast, surrounded by uninterrupted marshes, presents no 
favourable spot for the erection of a fortified station. 

We had, therefore, to construct the fort on the right bank 
of the Amou-Daria; it was, moreover, necessary to assure 
the communications of the fort and of its garrison with the 
Province of Turkistan. Without mentioning the difficulties 
of navigation on the Amou-Daria—in winter it becomes 
entirely impossible, and no other way but the steppe remains 
—it was considered indispensable to annex to our possessions . 
the arid desert which stretches between the fort and the Pro- 
vince of Turkistan. Certainly, had it been possible to find 
any other guarantee which would have given us satisfactory 
securities for the future, it would have been preferred. But, 
however barren and burdensome such a territorial acquisition 
might be to us, it was inevitable inasmuch as the Khan of 
Khiva himself admitted that he would only be able to fulfil 
his obligations towards us and to re-establish the desired rela- 
tions with our Government, on the positive condition of hav- 
ing a fort and a body of Russian troops in his proximity. 
His wishes went even further; he urgently requested the 
ma ematioe of the Russian troops in the town of Khiva 
itself. 


Prince Gortschakoff called the attention of Lord A. 
Loftus to this article as an authoritative exposition of 
the facts, and added :— 


Had the Russian forces retired altogether, disorder would 
have recommenced, and if they had been obliged to make a 
second expedition to Khiva, no other course but that of an- 
nexation would have remained. 


The Emperor himself gave a similar explanation; 
and then, writes the Ambassador, -— 
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His Majesty expressed his anxious wish that no cloud, as 

ed Central Asian or any other question, should darken 

the happy relations between the two Governments; and he 

told me on every occasion when any difficulty manifested 

itself, to address myself dircctly to the Chancellor, adding 

that he would be happy to receive me whenever I judged it 

necessary. I thanked His Majesty for his gracious permission, 

and said that I should gladly avail myself of it if circum- 
stances should render it necessary.! 


As some erroneous impressions still exist in this 
country with respect to this Khivan question, it may be 
useful to place thus on record the plain facts. To make 
the annexation of the comparatively small strip of 
territory surrendered by the Khan of Khiva the 
foundation of a charge, as it has sometimes been made, 
of a ‘breach of his word of honour,’ on the part of the 
Emperor of Russia, is preposterous. There was no 
“promise on his word of honour’ in the matter. He 
had simply, as an act of friendship to this country, 
voluntarily explained his intentions to our Government 
before the expedition to Khiva started. It was with 
some reason, then, that Prince Gortschakoff complained 
to Lord Derby in April 1875 :-— 

The Cabinet of London appears to derive from the fact of 
our having on several occasions spontaneously and amicably 
communicated to them our views with respect to Central 
Asia, and particularly our firm resolve not to pursue a policy 
of conquest or annexation, a conviction that we have con- 
tracted definite engagements towards them in regard to this 
matter. From the fact that events have forced us, against 
our will, to depart toa certain extent from our programme, 
they seem to conclude that the Imperial Cabinet have failed 
to observe their formal promises.? 


There was, in fact, never any promise made, never any 
contract entered into. Even the right of Great Britain 
to ask for a promise was never claimed by us, much less 
admitted by Russia. A statement was voluntarily made 
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by the Russian Government of what they intended and 
expected. Circumstances led to another course being, 
in fact, taken. But this is something altogether differ- 
ent, both legally and morally, from the breach of an 
engagement. 

In the beginning of 1874 Mr. Gladstone’s Govera- 
ment retired frum office. At that date the Parlia- 
mentary Papers show that a cordial understanding 
existed between England and Russia with regard to the 
territories which lay between their respective frontiers in 
Asia. Both Governments pledged themselves to respect. 
the territorial integrity of Afghanistan. Russia, how- 
ever, while disclaiming for itself any desire or intention 
to interfere in Afghanistan, not only conceded to Eng- 
land a right to interfere in that country; it expressed, 
in addition, its hope and expectation that England 
would use its influence to restrain the Ameer of Cabul 
from troubling the tribes and Khanates tv the north of 
the Oxus. On these Russia claimed to exercise the 
same right of supervision which she conceded to us in 
Afghanistan. In a conversation with Lord A. Loftus, 
on January 28, 1874, Prince Gortschakoff ‘referred to 
the positive injunctions given to Abdul Rahman 
Khan by the Imperial Government, as the condition on 
which he was permitted to reside in Samarkand, that 
he should abstain from all intrigues and designs dan- 
gerous to the present Ruler of Afghanistan, and re- 
port to me [i.e., to Lord Loftus] that should he con- 
travene them, he will be removed from his present place 
of residence.’ ! 

The next landmark in the history of the nego- 
tiations between the two Governments with respect to 
Central Asia is a despatch from Lord Derby to Lord 
A. Loftus,? dated November 6, 1874. In that despatch 
Lord Derby directed the British Ambassador ‘to call 
the attention of the Russian Government’ to a circular 
of General Llamakin’s, in which that officer ‘styles 
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himself commander over the Turkoman tribes of the 
Attrek and the Goorgan, and to point out that the 
territory between the Attrek and Goorgan is unquestion- 
ably Persian territory, in which General Llamakin 
would not be justified in interfering.’ 

In the absence of Prince Gortschakoff, Lord A. Loftus 
addressed himself to M. de Westmann, the Acting- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, with the following re- 
sult :— 


M. de Westmann stated that the incident of General 
Liamakin’s Circular, to which your Lordship referred, had 
been a mal entendu which had given rise to a correspondence 
between the Imperial and Persian Governments, and that the 
explanations given by the Imperial Government had been 
perfectly satisfactory to the Persian Government. 

His Excellency admitted that General Llamakin, in lien of 
naming the tribes to which he referred by their proper appel- 
lation, had generalised them in the terms he used, and he 
observed that the tribes referred to were in the habit of re- 
pairing for a portion of the year to Russian territory. 

The whole circumstance, his Excellency said, had been 

‘ misrepresented, consequent on an incorrect translation from 
the original Tartar text of General Llamakin’s Circular, but 
this misrepresentation had been happily and satisfactorily 
rectified with the Persian Government. 

Having made this statement with regard to the incident 
referred to, his Excellency then stated that he must express 
his surprise that an explanation should have been asked by 
Her Majesty’s Government of an incident of so little import- 
ance in itself, and which solely concerned Russia and Persia. 
It was not customary, his Excellency observed, to interfere in 
the international relations between two independent States, 
and he could not comprehend in what way the incident referred 
to could affect Great Britain. 


Take for instance (said his Excellency), the case of 
Kashgar. It is an independent State, geographically sepa- 
rated from India. Although information of an unsatisfactory 
nature in regard to the late mission of Mr. Forsyth has 
reached the Imperial Government, I should not think of ask- 
ing for an explanation from Her Majesty’s Government, for I 
should expose myself to receive as a natural answer that the 

R 
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relations between the Indian Government and the Ruler of 
Kashgar did not concern the Imperial Government. 


There is here, from whatever cause, a distinct change 
of tone in the communications between the two Govern- 
ments: on the one side a disposition to see hostile 
intentions where none seem to have been intended; on 
the other, a feeling of resentment at what is regarded 
as unmerited suspicion. Suspicion is apt to beget sus- 
picion, and in the following March the Russian Ambas- 
sador betrays some uneasiness as to the intentions of 
the Indian Government on its North-Western frontier. 
In a despatch dated March 19, 1875,' Lord Derby 
relates as follows a conversation with Count Schouva- 
loff :— 


He asked me whether he was right in supposing that 
there was no inclination on the part of England to advance 
farther in the direction of the Russian possessions, unless such 
advance were considered by us necessary for defensive pur- 
poses, in order to protect our actual dominions. I said that 
his view was undoubtedly correct, and that, so far from de- 
siring to annex any part of Afghanistan, we should deprecate 
such a result as bringing only increased cost and trouble 
without advantage. We wished to be on good terms with the 
Afghan ruler, and to exercise a friendly influence over his 
policy, but his independence was not likely to be menaced by 
us. The only case in which I could conceive an advance of 
British troops westward as probable was in the event of any 
Russian movement tending to the occupation of Merv. 

I reminded Count Schouvaloff that I had warned him 
some months back of the great importance which the Indian 
Government attached to Merv, and of the danger to our 
relations that would ensue if it were meddled with. He said 
that he remembered what I had told him on that subject, and 
had communicated it to his Government. He quite saw the 
danger that might arise if the two Powers were brought face 
to face in the neighbourhood of Herat. ‘Was he justified,’ he 
asked, ‘in assuming that our action in this matter would 
depend on that of Russia, that England would not move if 
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Russia did not?’ I said I thought he might feel safe on that 
point ; we only desired the maintenance of the status quo, and 
certainly should not be the first to take steps that might be 
considered aggressive. He said his Government would be 
perfectly satisfied with this expression of intentions from me, 
hinting that the language of some of our newspapers had 
cniantal distrust and suspicion in Russia. 


A fortnight later Lord A. Loftus wrote from St. 
Petersburg :— 


I have reason to believe that the Russian Government are 
somewhat disquieted by the newspaper reports of the intention 
of the Indian Government to occupy Quetta, and that they 
consider that this move will be the precursor of the occupation 
of Herat.! 


On May 8, the Secretary of State for India recom- 
mended Lord Derby, ‘ without entering into the merits 
of the question, to remind Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, for his own information,’ that the Indian 
Government had a treaty right to ‘ station troops in any: 
part of Khelat territory.’* On the 15th of the following 
September, Lord Derby wrote to instruct the chargé 
d’affaires at St. Petersburg, ‘to take an opportunity of 
mentioning this matter to the Russian Government; 
but,’ he added, ‘you will not fail to accompany your 
statement by an explanation that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intention of using their right unless a 
necessity for it arises.’* Quetta was afterwards occu- 
pied, under circumstances which have already been 
described in another part of this work. 

Meanwhile Lord Derby had received from the Rus- 
sian Government an important Memorandum,’ recapitu- 
lating at considerable length the various discussions 
between the two Governments with regard to Central 
Asia, and the understanding eventually arrived at as 
the result of such discussions. These are, in substance, 
already before the reader. One or two claims, however, 
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which before were only implied on the Russian side, are 
now stated categorically. The Russian Government 
asserts that the understanding with England ‘ leaves 
Russia complete liberty of action over the territory be- 
tween our ’ (Russian) ‘ frontier and those of Afghanistan.’ 
Consequently, asserts the Memorandum, ‘the Khanate 
of Khiva fell completely within our sphere of action,’ 
and therefore it was merely ‘as a matter of courtesy’ 
that the Emperor ‘ thought it right to take no decisive 
step against Khiva without informing the English 
Government.’ Asimilar claim is put forward in respect 
to Merv, ‘inasmuch as Merv is far beyond the frontiers 
recognised as belonging to Afghanistan.’ Afghanistan, 
on the other hand, was to constitute ‘an intermediate 
zone’ between England and Russia, ‘if its independence 
was secured on either side from all encroachment.’ 

On June 22, 1875, Lord George Hamilton was 
directed by Lord Salisbury to address to the Foreign 
Office some criticism on the Russian Memorandum. 
Lord Salisbury contended that ‘the proposal of a 
neutral zone, so far as the English Government was 
concerned, had been definitively abandoned.’ He also 
took exception to Russia’s claim to exercise ‘ full liberty 
of action upon any portion of territory situated between 
the Russian frontier and Afghanistan, without any 
apparent right of remonstrance on the part of the 
English Government.’ ! 

About this time a debate on Central Asia took place 
in the House of Commons. The language of the Go- 
vernment gave great satisfaction at St. Petersburg, and 
in expressing that satisfaction to the British chargé 
d'affaires, Baron Jomini volunteered the following 
important statement, as reported by Mr. Doria : ? — 


His Excellency said to me that at first a neutral zone had 
been talked of and proposed as a limit to the advance of both 
empires, but, he added, a neutral zone is an impossibility in a 
territory of barbarians. Belgium, he said, can be considered 
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a neutral country, because civilised and in a position to respect 
certain acknowledged international rights which are frequently 
entirely disregarded by the various turbulent tribes of Central 
Asia; that to enforce upon them a respect for the maintenance 
of peace often entailed on Russia a necessity of direct inter- 
ference, doing away with the professions of the existence of a 
neutral zone, which could only be maintained in a moral 
sense. 

But the main point of his Excellency’s conversation went 
to show the fixed idea existing in his mind that the British 
and Russian empires must eventually become limitrophe. His 
Excellency repeated the opinion I had the honour to recount 
to your Lordship in my despatch of the 23rd ultimo, that if 
the empires of Russia and Austria or Germany, having a 
common frontier, can exist on terms of peace, why not Eng- 
land and Russia? And, his Excellency said, if England found 
it to her interests to annex Afghanistan to her Indian empire, 
the Russian Government would not regard it as a menace to 
them, nor would they endeavour to prevent it, and, that, there- 
fore, they cannot comprehend why the future absorption of 
Bokhara and Kbokand should raise such excitement and alarm 
in the minds of Englishmen. 

I think that Baron Jomini viewed with satisfaction the 
statement that the correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of Russia had not led to any agreement 
as to the limits of a neutral zone. 

I have arrived at this conviction, that many Russians, 
and amongst them men of political position and in Government 
service, entertain the full persuasion that the maintenance for 
any number of years of a great neutral territory between the 
two empires of Russia and India is an impossibility, and that 
the notion must be abandoned. 


It was not, however, till October 25 that Lord Derby 
replied to the Russian Memorandum. The pith and 
tone of his reply may be gathered from the following 
extracts :-— 


The (Russian) Memorandum refers to an agreement of 
opinion between the Chancellor of the Empire and Lord 
Clarendon, on the occasion of their interview at Heidelberg in 
1869, ‘ founded on the maintenance by Russia and England of 
an intermediary zone,’ destined to separate their Asiatic pos- 
sessions; adding that in ‘this order of ideas it was under- 
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stood that Afghanistan should form an independent State 
which should remain outside the sphere of Russian action. 

The interview in question took place after confidential 
communications between Lord Clarendon and Baron Brunnow, 
at that time Russian Ambassador in London, on the same 
subject. 

It appears from the correspondence which took place at 
this period, that the ‘intermediary’ zone, then under con- 
sideration, was intended on both sides to be at the same time 
a ‘neutral’ zone; and from this point of view, Lord Claren- 
don distinctly informed Baron Brunnow, in April, 1869, while 
thanking the Russian Government for the friendly feelings 
which had dictated the communication, that, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State for India, ‘ Afghanistan would not 
fulfil those conditions of a neutral territory which it was the 
object of the two Governments to establish, as the frontiers 
were ill-defined ; and ifthe Russian forces advanced to those 
frontiers, disputes with the chiefs on the border would, sooner 
or later but infallibly, ensue, and Russia might be compelled, 
however unwillingly, to disregard the arrangement she had 
entered into; and it was, therefore, thought advisable to pro- 
pose that the Upper Oxus, which was south of Bokhara, 
should be the boundary line, which neither Power should 
permit their forces to cross. This would leave a large tract 
of country apparently desert, and marked on the map as be- 
longing to the Khan of Khiva, between Afghanistan and the 
territory already acquired by Russia, and, if agreed to, would, 
it might be hoped, remove all fear of future dissension. 

This proposal, as is correctly stated in the Memorandum, 
was declined by the Imperial Government, on the ground that 
it gave an extension to the frontiers of Afghanistan, which 
they could not admit; and this negative answer put an end to 
the confidential communications between the Russian ambas- 
sador and Lord Clarendon, on the question of a ‘neutral.zone.’ 

But the Memorandum goes on to say that, after being 
definitely closed in London, this question was reopened at St. 
Petersburg by Mr. Forsyth, on the occasion of his visit in 
1869, and that, as a result of the exchange of views between 
that fanctionary and the Imperial Cabinet, it was — 

1. That the territories in the actual possession of Shere 
Ali should be considered as forming the limits of Afghanistan. 

2. That the Ameer should not seek to exercise any in- 
fluence or any interference beyond those limits, and that the 
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English Government should use every means to restrain him 
from any aggressive attempt. 

3. That on its side the Imperial Government would 
employ all its influence to restrain the Ameer of Bokhara 
from making any attack on Afghan territory. 

On this statement Her Majesty’s Government think it 
desirable to remark that whatever may have been the nature 
of the personal communications between Mr. Forsyth and the 
Imperial Cabinet, it formed no part of his instructions to 
reopen the question of a ‘neutral zone,’ nor does it appear 
that in the general agreement of opinion under the three heads 
cited above was this question in any way involved. 

So far as Her Majesty’s Government are concerned, the 
idea of a ‘neutral zone’ was definitively abandoned at the 
time of Lord Clarendon’s communication in April 1869, as 
one which, upon close examination, had been found to be 
wholly incompatible with the objects which both Governments 
alike had in view throughout these discussions. 

The discussions which took place in the succeeding years 
as to the delimitation of the frontiers of Afghanistan, happily 
terminated by the ‘fall and entire’ adhesion of the Imperial 
Cabinet in their despatch of January 19, 1873 to the line of 
demarcation proposed by Lord Granville in his despatch of 
October 1872, had exclusive reference to the recognition of 
Afghanistan as an independent State which should remain 
external to the action of Russia. 

Her Majesty’s Government insisted on including Badak- 
sban and Wakhan within the limits of Afghanistan, because 
such delimitation was, in their view, strictly in accordance 
with historical facts, and therefore necessary in order to 
satisfy the legitimate claims of the Ameer. 

Her Majesty’s Government have always cordially acknow- 
ledged the friendly and conciliatory course taken by the 
Imperial Cabinet in accepting the views thus set forth by 
Great Britain, and in thus removing, it is hoped, the only 
remaining obstacle to a complete understanding between the 
two Governments with respect to the position of Afghanistan. 
But it is apparent from the résumé of the agreement given at 
the close of the Memorandum, and the paragraphs which 
follow, that the Imperial Cabinet is of opinion that, in arriv- 
ing at an understanding with respect to Afghanistan, the 
common policy of the two Governments has beeu completely 
falfilled, and that it is a part of such understanding that 
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entire liberty of action is left to Russia in all the territories 
lying between her own frontier and that of Afghanistan. 

It is with reference to this opinion that it is essential that 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government should be clearly 
explained. 

The point of departure of the two Governments in ex- 
changing their views was the mutual desire to arrive at some 
common understanding as to the best means of preventing 
the contact of their respective possessions in Central Asia. 

Various combinations were proposed and discussed with 
this object,—the creation of a neutral zone, the delimitation 
of frontiers, the recognition of the Oxus as a line which 
neither Power should permit their forces to cross, the main- 
tenance of Afghanistan and Bokhara as independent States, the 
former under British, and the latter under Russian influence. 

This last combination, as represented in the Memorandum 
under consideration, appears to be the only form of an arrange- 
ment with regard to which any definite understanding has 
been found practicable, and Her Majesty’s Government have 
always fully appreciated the conciliatory spirit in which this 
question has been approached by the Russian Government. 

But it is obvious that the settlement made with respect to 
Afghanistan can only partially effect the object which the two 
Governments desired to attain, namely, that of averting pos- 
sible causes of future collision between them. 

Her Majesty’s Government fully accept the assurances of 
the Imperia] Cabinet as to the extension of the southern fron- 
tiers of Russian territory ; but they equally admit the force 
of the arguments which have been advanced to explain the 
repeated annexations which, in spite of these assurances, have 
taken place. 

However sincere, therefore, the desire of the Russian 
Government to avoid future extension of territorial respon- 
sibilities, Her. Majesty’s Government cannot regard the present 
line of Russian frontier as fixed and immovable. The recur- 
rence of similar causes may lead to similar results, and Her 
Majesty’s Government could not regard with indifference, and 
as a matter with which they have no concern, further occupa- 
tion and absorption by Russia of the regions which still sepa- 
rate Afghanistan from the Russian territory. 

The grounds of the apprehensions entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government on this subject have been so fully 
stated on former occasions, that it is only necessary now to 
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refer to previous communications, and particularly to Lord 
Granville’s despatch to Lord A. Loftus of January 7, 1874, 
which discusses them at length. 

Whatever may be the ultimate destiny of Russia in the 
course of its civilising mission in Central Asia, it is impossible 
not to see that, in view of the present conditions of the Tur- 
koman tribes, of the relations in which they stand to the 
ruler of Afghanistan on the one hand, and those between 
that ruler and the Government of India on the other, that 
each successive advance of the Russian frontier towards 
Afghanistan may involve complications which it is equally 
the interest of both England and Russia to avoid, and may 
raise up the most serious obstacles to the continued pursuance 
of the policy which has hitherto guided both Powers alike to 
maintain intact the integrity of Afghan territory. 

This is an object to which Her Majesty’s Government 
attach the highest importance, and they must reserve to 
themselves the most complete liberty of action under all 
future contingencies as to the measures which may, in their 
opinion, be necessary to secure it. They cannot but feel that 
sach an event, for instance, as the occupation of Merv, which 
would bring the line of Russian territory into direct contact 
with Afghan territory, would arouse the susceptibilities of 
the Ameer to the highest degree, and possibly involve him in 
@ common course of defensive action with the Turkoman 
tribes upon his borders. Under such circumstances it is 
unnecessary to observe how difficult it might be for the 
Imperial Government to maintain a policy of strict abstention 
in accordance with its present assurances, or how impossible 
it might be for Her Majesty’s Government to exert any 
effectual control over the actions of the Ameer, without 
undertaking responsibilities which they would most reluctantly 
assume, and a would virtually involve the very result 
which both Governments desire to avert, viz., the contact of 
the two Powers in Central Asia. 

Whatever may be the desire of both Governments to act 
in concert in ee the agencies of civilization to bear 
upon the wild and predatory races of the regions which 
separate their dominions, the time has not arrived when such 
@ co-operation could be made intelligible to the rulers and 
people of the Khanates. 


The points in this important document which seem 
to call for special attention are the following :— 
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1. The English Government formally and finally 
abandons the idea of a ‘ neutral zone’ as impracticable. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government could not regard the 
present line of Russian frontier as fixed and immovable; 
on the contrary, it regarded the advance of the Russian 
frontier as inevitable. 

8. This extension of Russian territory, however 
natural and justifiable, could not be regarded by the 
British Government with indifference. The uneasiness, 
however, would not arise from any danger apprehended 
from Russian hostility or unfriendly designs, but from 
causes beyond the control of the Government and 
officials of Russia. It is admitted that good would 
probably result from a closer proximity between the 
frontiers of the two Governments in Central Asia—good 
not merely to their respective interests, but also to the 
interests of civilisation generally. But Lord Derby 
considers that the time is not yet. The state of feeling 
among the native rulers and people is not ripe for the 
development of such a policy. The occupation of Merv 
by Russia, for example, would place her in direct con- 
tact with Afghan territory. This might frighten the 
Ameer of Cabul, and induce him to make common 
cause against Russia with the Turkoman tribes on his 
borders. Russia would thus be drawn into hostile 
action against Afghanistan, and England could not 
control the Ameer without reluctantly embarking on a 
policy which would practically end in pushing her 
frontier up to that of Russia. The prudent course, 
therefore, was ‘the continued pursuance of the policy 
which has hitherto guided both Powers alike to main- 
tain the integrity of Afghan territory.’ 

Prince Gortschakoff replied to Lord Derby’s Memo- 
randum on February 15, 1876.' The following extract 
from his despatch will suffice :— 


Have the goodness to inform his Excellency, by order of 
our august Master, that we entirely agree in the conclusion 
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that, while maintaining on either side the arrangement come 
to as regards the limits of Afghanistan, which is to remain 
outside the sphere of Russian action, the two Cabinets should 
regard as terminated the discussions relative to the inter- 
mediate zone, which have been recognised as unpractical ; 
that, while retaining entire freedom of action, they should be 
guided by a mutual desire to pay due regard to their respec- 
tive interests and necessities, by avoiding as far as possible 
any immediate contact with each other, and any collisions 
between the Asiatic States placed within the circle of their 
influence. ; 

We are convinced that by keeping to this principle, and 
cultivating feelings of equity and reciprocal goodwill, the two 
Cabinets will succeed in consolidating the friendly relations 
so happily established between them, for the advantage of the 
general peace in Europe and Asia. 


The history of the communications between the two 
Governments, with a view to a friendly understanding 
on Central Asian affairs, would not be complete without 
some reference to Mr. Disraeli’s speech in the House of 
Commons in the summer of 1876. The speech, says 
Lord A. Loftus, in a despatch from St. Petersburg, 
dated May 12, ‘has given great satisfaction here, not 
only in the official circles, but also generally among all 
classes.?! The Ambassador continues :— 


I have the honour to enclose to your Lordship an article 
published in this morning’s ‘ Journal de St. Pétersbourg ’ from 
the ‘ Moscow Gazette’ (the organ of the Russian press which 
has hitherto been the least favourably disposed towards Eng- 
land in regard to the affairs of Central Asia), in which, after 
stating that the frank and firm reply of Mr. Disraeli places 
the two countries in the position conformable to their dignity, 
their greatness, and to their mutual interests, it hails with 
satisfaction the statement that the good understanding between 
the two Governments had never been more complete than at 
the present moment. 

It further continues to observe that the mutual concord 
and confidence of the Great Powers had never been more 
decisive for the peace of Europe, and it terminates by stating 
that, in the midst of the general concord, the mutual con- 
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fidence between England and Russia was an element of decisive 
value. 

I met General Kaufmann yesterday at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, and he expressed to me the pleasure with 
which he had read Mr. Disraeli’s speech, and he expressed a 
hope that England and Russia would act cordially together in 
Central Asia for their mutual welfare, and for the advance- 
ment of civilisation. 

General Kaufmann informed me that he was on the eve of 
returning to Tashkend to resume the duties of Governor- 
General of Turkestan. 


The passage in Mr. Disraeli’s speech which was 
singled out for special commendation in Russia was 
that in which he declared that ‘so far from being 
alarmed at the progress of Russian power in Central 
Asia, he sees no reason why Russia should not conquer 
Tartary as England had conquered India;’ and that 
‘he only wished that the people of Tartary should 
derive no less advantage from their conquest by Russia 
than the people of Hindustan had derived from their 
conquest by England.’ 

The extract from the official ‘ Journal of St. Peters- 
burg,’ to which Lord A. Loftus refers—after compli- 
menting Mr. Disraeli on his frankness and penetra- 
tion in recognising the security of English rule in India, 
and the true character of Russian advances—concludes 
as follows :— 


Ce qui nous parait le plus remarquable dans le discours du 
Ministre, ce sont les paroles suivantes :— 

Loin de m’alarmer des progrés de la puissance russe dans 
l’Asie Centrale, je ne vois pas de raison pour que la Russie ne 
conquiére point la Tartarie comme |’Angleterre a conquis les 
Indes. Je désire seulement que le peuple de la Tartaric retire 
autant d’avantages de la conquéte russe que le peuple hindou 
en a retiré de la conquéte anglaise. 

Ces paroles ne sont rien d’autre que la vérité; il y a 
longtemps que nous avions dit la méme chose et beaucoup de 
feuilles anglaises s’étaient ralliées 4 notre appréciation. Mais 
du moment que le Gouvernement anglais s’associe franche- 
ment a cette maniére de voir toutes les objections disparaissent 
comme d’elles-mémes. 
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Here then we have it declared on the highest autho- 
rity, both in England and Russia, that an understand- 
ing of the most complete and friendly character exists 
between the two Governments with respect to the posi- 
tion and mission of each in Asia. The Prime Minister 
of England wishes Russia God-speed in her mission of 
subduing and civilising the populations of ‘Tartary’ 
(meaning by that expression apparently the territories 
north of the Oxus), and suggests the career of England 
in Hindustan as an example for Russia to follow. The 
Government of the Czar expresses its lively- satisfaction 
at the speech of Mr. Disraeli; General von Kaufmann 
is delighted with it; and the representative organ of 
the ultra-national party in the Russian press declares 
that ‘ the frank and firm reply of Mr. Disraeli replaces 
anew the two Governments respectively in the situation 
which is most agreeable to their dignity, their grandeur, 
and the interests of each.’ It follows, of course, that in 
May, 1876, the Government of England, if we are to 
believe its chief, so far from apprehending any danger 
to our Indian Empire from the doings or designs of 
Russia in Central Asia, regarded that country as a 
friendly ally in the mission of carrying the blessings of 
civilisation in the train of beneficent conquests. 

So much as to the understanding between England 
and Russia with respect to Central Asia generally and 
Afghanistan in particular. 
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CHAPTER II. 
COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN KAUFMANN AND SHERE ALI. 


Let us now see what bearing the correspondence 
between General von Kaufmann and Shere Ali has upon 
that understanding. 

The long extract from Sir John Strachey’s Minute, 
given on a previous page, shows that the Government 
of Lord Mayo apprehended nothing but good from the 
interchange of friendly communications between the 
Ameer of Cabul and the Russian Governor of Turkestan. 
Lord Mayo’s opinion on that point appears to have been 
shared by the Home Government and by his two succes- 
sors, with a single exception during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Northbrook, down to the autumn of 1876. At all 
events, no objection, with that single exception, was 
made before then to the continuance of the corre- 
spondence. Let us glance at the facts as they are set 
out in the Central Asia papers. 

General Kaufmann sent an English duplicate of 
his first letter to Shere Ali, probably with a view to its 
being made known to the Government of India; and it 
may be well to add that there is nothing all through 
the correspondence to indicate any desire on the part 
of Kaufmann to keep it secret from the British autho- 
rities. The following is a transcript of Kaufmann’s 
English duplicate of his first letter to Shere Ali :— 


To the Ameer of Cabul, Shere Ali Khan. 


You probably will have heard that your nephew, Abderah- 
man Khan, who a few years ago was Regent of Balkh and of 
other parts of Afghanistan, is just arrived in Tashkend, and 
that I,as representative of my gracious Emperor, have allowed 
him an honourable hospitality. In order that the staying 
here of the above-mentioned Afghanistan Sirdar might not be 
erroneously interpreted by you, I suppose it necessary to ex- 
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plain to you, with my accustomary sincerity and veracity, my 
' point of view concerning the relations I should like to see 
established between Russian Turkistan and you. 

The Asiatic possessions of His Majesty the Emperor have 
no common limits with the country now submitted to your 
supremacy ; they are separated by the Khanate of Bokhara, 
whose ruler, the Ameer Seid Mosafar, having concluded a 
treaty of peace with Russia, stays now in friendly relations 
to us, and is enjoying the mighty protection of our great 
Emperor. Between us both there must not be any misunder- 
standings and vexations at all, and, though distant neighbours, 
we ought to live in friendship and harmony. I am quite far 
of longing for meddling with the interior affairs of Afghanis- 
tan, not only because you are under the protection of the British 
Government, with which, as you know, the Russian Govern- 
ment is in the best and most friendly relations, but also be- 
cause I did not see any infraction from your part in the 
internal affairs of Bokhara. Afghanistan and Bokhara ought 
not to have any point of contact together, both of them must 
go their separate ways without caring for the welfare of the 
neighbour. 

ese considerations leaded me when, having received 
from Abderahman Khan the request of being admitted to 
Tashkend, I answered him that His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia graciously affords hospitality to everybody, so much 
the more to an unfortunate, but that he must not in the least 
reckon on my interference in his quarrel with you, and not 
expect any assistance from our part. I should not like to be 
in discordance with you, because your behavour gave no 
matter for complaints. I hope also that our mutual relations 
will remain the same, and therefore I send you this letter, 
and should be glad to receive from you the assurance that, on 
your part, the analogue principles of neutrality will be strictly 
observed concerning the Khanates of Bokhara, Khiva, and 
other neighbours. 

Tashkend, ¥em"*, 1870. 


The Turkistan Governor-General and Commander 
of the Troops of the Turkistan 

Military Circle, 

(Signed) Von KavFMANN, 

General Aide-de-camp. 
Pour traduction conforme : 
Le Conseiller d’Etat et Gentilhomme de la Chambre. 

(Signed) C. Srrtve. 
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The Ameer was much troubled at the receipt of this 
letter for reasons described as follows by our Native 
Agent at his Court :'— 


lst. What reasons can the Russians have for writing 
letters in a friendly strain to a State which has already friendly 
relations with the British Government ? 

2nd. Having seated amongst them one of our enemies 
(‘muanid’), why should they write pointing out the fact ? 

3rd. What is the meaning of their writing that Asia has 
no boundaries ? 

4th. What do they mean by saying, as a reason for our 
establishing permanent friendly relations with them, that up 
to the present time they have had no occasion to be angry 
wes Wha do th by asking f 1 

5th. t do they mean by asking for a reply agreeabl 
to the aims (‘ muafik apné neeut ké ’) f if : 

There is room for apprehension, for the King of Bokhara 
has already submitted himself to, or become a dependent of, 
Rassia, and it would not be surprising to find Russian officials 
establishing themselves on the actual border of Afghanistan. 
If (which God forbid) they should so establish themselves on 
the actual border and harbour our enemies, what hope is there 
of the borders of Turkistan, Balkh, and Herat remaining on 
a satisfactory footing without full (‘kamil’) arrangements 
being made, and it is impossible that such complete measure 
can be carried out for the protection of these borders without 
the help and assistance of the British Government, with 
which the Afghan kingdom is allied (‘muta ahid’). The 
Ameer also feels anxiety as to what may have been said by 
Russia to the British Ambassador at her Court as to her mean- 
ing and intention in writing such letters, or what the Ambas- 
sador may have learnt as to such intentions, or what action may 
have been taken, or be about to be taken, by the British 
Government in the matter. The Ameer defers replying to 
the letters, meaning to be guided entirely by the wishes and 
counsels of the British Government. A duplicate set of these 
letters has to-day reached the Ameer, received through the 
Meer of Samarkand and the Turkistan officials ; the duplicates 
have been kept at Cabul, and the Ameer’s apprehensions have 
been further aroused by the receipt of the duplicate letters ; 
he wonders why they should be at such trouble in the matter. 
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Two things are to be noted here: first, the nervous 
susceptibility of Shere Ali as to any possible designs 
against his independence and territory either by Russia 
alone, or as the result of a private understanding with 
England; secondly, his disposition to lean for support 
on that Power which seemed to threaten his indepen- 
dence least. 

The Ameer wrote direct to Lord Mayo, soliciting 
a draft of such a reply as the Viceroy might con- 
sider ‘appropriate and advisable,’ to send to General 
Kaufmann. Lord Mayo responded to this request as 
follows :—' 


My friend, it affords me great pleasure to inform you that 
I have received intelligence from Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India that, in September last year, Prince Gortcha- 
cow, the chief of the statesmen to whom the Emperor of 
Russia has confided the government of his country, assured 
Her Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs that Russia has no 
intention of extending her boundary further south. I have 
also heard from Mr. Forsyth, one of my high officers who 
visited St, Petersburg last year, that he had the honour of an 
interview with the Emperor, when he informed His Majesty 
of the deep interest which the British Government take in 
your independence and welfare, in reply to which the Emperor 
remarked there was no intention of extending the Russian 
dominions, and that, if the idea of conquest were banished 
from your Highness’ mind, there would be peace in Central 
Asia. The Ruthepuadiee of the Queen at the Court of St. 
Petersburg, together with Mr. Forsyth, has also received 
assurances from the Ministers of the Emperor of Russia, with 
the fall concurrence of His Majesty, that all the provinces 
that your Highness now holds should be accepted as Afghan- 
istan ; and that, whilst the good offices of England should be 
exerted to dissuade your Highness from aggression, Russia 
should similarly use all her influence to restrain Bokhara from 
transgressing the limits of Afghan territory. 

I have also been informed that Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg has reported to the Secretary of State that 
instructions have been sent to General von Kaufmann to the 
effect that, as the Government of India had taken measures 
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to carry out the understanding come to with Mr. Forsyth, 
the Russian authorities should act in a similar spirit, and 
should make it known that England and Russia are agreed as 
to the policy that should be followed with a view of securing 
the tranquillity of the countries on their respective borders, 
and the peace of Asia. I have further received information 
that General von Kaufmann has informed the Sirdar Abdal 
Rahman Khan (now supposed to be resident at Tashkend) 
that Russia is firmly resolved not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, and that consequently all negotiations 
with him (Abdul Rahman Khan) are useless, and that General 
von Kaufmann will once more intimate to Abdul Rahman 
Khan that he can only be granted an asylum in the territories 
of Russia on condition of his abstaining from intrigues and poli- 
tical projects, for the realisation of which he must not in any 
way reckon on assistance from Bokhara. 

The letter which General von Kaufmann has addressed 
you contains, as I have already stated, assurances on the part 
of the Russian Government of their resolution to adhere to 
this policy of peace; and these letters will doubtless be, when 
rightly understood, a source of satisfaction and an additional 
ground of confidence to your Highness, because they indicate 
that, so long as you continue the course you have so happily 
pursued since the visit you honoured me with at Umballa, it 
is most unlikely that your territories will be disturbed by 
Russia or by any tribe or State which may be influenced by 
the officers of the Emperor. 

My friend, these assurances given by His Imperial Majesty 
himself—by his Ministers of Sisie—tna now by the distin- 
guished General who commands His Majesty's Forces in 
Russian Turkistan, have given to me unfeigned satisfaction. 
For in these I see a further and an aditional security for that 
which I so much desire, namely, the permanency of your rule, 
the complete establishment of your power, and the mainten- 
ance of a just, wise, and merciful administration throughout the 
whole of Afghanistan. Further, it is a matter of great grati- 
fication to me that the servants of the Queen, both in England 
and in India, have, by the representations made by them in 
your behalf to Her Majesty’s ally, been enabled to contribute 
in this important manner to the interests of your Highness 
and of your State. 

I therefore suggest for your Highness’ consideration that 
it would be wise that you should reply to General von Kanf- 
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mann to the effect that you are glad to receive his assurances 
that no interference, direct or indirect, will be undertaken by 
any officer in the service of His Imperial Majesty in the 
affairs of Afghanistan, and that no assistance or encouragement 
will be afforded by them to your enemies; that in pursuance 
of the counsel and advice repeatedly given you by the British 
Government, you have instructed your frontier officers that, 
while they should firmly defend your border and maintain 
your authority, they must not permit any aggressions to be 
made on their neighbours, and that they must abstain from 
interference in the political affairs of countries and tribes be- 
yond the legitimate borders of Afghanistan; and, further, 
that you are determined to adhere to this policy, not only be- 
cause you have been advised thereto by the Viceroy of India, 
whose Sovereign is in strict alliance with the Czar, but also 
because you are convinced that it is in accordance with the 
best interests of your kingdom and the welfare of your people. 


In reporting the incident to the Home Government 
the Viceroy and his Council stated their view of the 
matter as follows :—! 


General von Kaufmann’s communication appears to us to 
be the result of the instructions which, as reported in your 
Secretary’s Secret letter, dated May 6, 1870, the Court of 
St. Petersburgh had determined to send to Tashkend, viz., 
that General von Kaufmann should make it known everywhere 
in Central Asia that a perfect understanding exists between 
the Governments of Great Britain and Russia with reference 
to the affairs and interests of those countries. In answering 
the Ameer’s letter we have taken the opportunity to explain 
to him the repeated assurances we have received from the 
Russian Government of their determination to pursue a 
peaceful policy in Central Asia. We have also informed him 
that the letters addressed to him by General von Kaufmann, 
containing as they do a renewed expression of this policy to 
the Ameer himself, will doubtless be, when rightly viewed, a 
source of satisfaction and an additional ground of confidence 
to his Highness that, so long as he continues the course he 
has so happily followed since his meeting with the Viceroy at 
Umballa, it is most unlikely that his territories will be 
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disturbed by Russia, or by any tribe or State which may be 
influenced by the officers of the Emperor. 

We beg to refer to the Viceroy’s reply to the Ameer for a 
full expression of our sentiments. A copy in print is inclosed 
but the original was sent as usual in manuscript. 

We have, &c., 
Signed Mayo. 
ney Napier OF Maapatra. 

JoHN STRACHEY. 
R. TEMPLE. 
J. F. STEPHEN. 
B. H. Extts. 
H. W. Norman. 


The Viceroy’s letter had the effect of completely 
reassuring the Ameer, as the following reply from him 
shows : '— 


The Ameer of Cabul to the Governor-General of India. 
(Translation.— After compliments). 
Cabul, Saturday, 16th Rubee-oos-Sanee, 1287 Hijree. 
(July 16, 1870). 

The noble and kind letter which your Excellency, from 
friendship and unity, wrote to me in reply to my communica- 
tion, reached me at an auspicious time, and was (to me) an 
expounder of State matters and'of views of primary impor- 
tance. 

The pleasure and thanks which your Excellency, on 
account of my good intention and sincere nature, has ex- 
pressed, have proceeded from the firm bonds of sincere 
friendship, nay, may be said to be the reflection of the 
soirrors of the hearts of two parties sincere in their mutual 
relations. 

In fact, when the welfare and interest of the two parties, 
coming out from the circle of contrariety, become identical, it 
is naturally to be expected that the joys of friends shall 
delight friends. The few paragraphs which have been kindly 
written to me, containing gratifying assurances that firm and 
complete arrangements in respect to border matters have been 
made between the officers of the British and Russian Gov- 
ernments, to the effect that my territories will not be disturbed 
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by any tribe or State which may be influenced by the officers 
of the Russian Emperor, have laid me and all the people of 
this country under great obligation. Your Excellency has 
expressed gratification at the welcome thought (literally, 
joyful tidings) that the authorities of Hindustan and England 
take interest in the firm establishment of the rule of the country 
of Afghanistan. 

Such friendly sympathy, which will in reality result in 
the firm establishment of the authority of my dominion, has 
led me to expect that my various hopes will be realized in 
future, and has particularly given a hope of peace and tran- 
quillity to the inhabitants of the country of Afghanistan. 
For this friendly favour what words can I make use of to 
express my thanks? The prosperity of the garden of my 
State always depends on the kindness of the British officers. 

Considering that the few lines which were, out of friend- 
ship, written at the conclusion of your Excellency’s letter, 
with the view thata reply might agreeably thereto be returned 
to the Russian Government, would, if adopted in my reply, 
prove of benefit to the territory of Afghanistan, I have, in 
accordance therewith, sent an answer to the letter from the 
Russian Government. A perusal of its copy will show how 
it is couched from the beginning to the end. I have issued 
strict orders to the officers in charge of my frontiers to watch 
and defend always the borders, so that it may be the cause of 
assurance to the mind of both those who are in the vicinity 
and those who are at a distance. Further, by the grace of 
God, great possible exertions will be made according to the 
wishes of the British officers to keep relations of friendship. 

I hope that your Excellency will consider me as a friend, 
and will kindly continue to gratify me with accounts of your 
health. 


That this is a genuine expression of the Ameer’s 
mind appears from the report of the British Agent at 
Cabul.' ‘After mentioning the contents of the mur- 
rasilla,’ says the Agent, ‘the Ameer expressed himself 
highly gratified with the British Government, and 
remarked :— 


Owing to the patronage (‘himayut’) and kindness of the 
British Government I was quite assured that they would 
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devise suitable and appropriate measures in regard to the 
security of the Afghan border, and my protection and that 
of all the people of Afghanistan from the threats of foreign 
assailants. I myself and all my officials are unable to express 
sufficiently our gratitude at the contents of the above 
murrasilla. However, I am grateful to state that I have been 
thoroughly reassured as regards the Turkistan border, and it 
is desirable that a complimentary murrasilla should be ad- 
dressed to his Excellency the Governor-General of India in a 
suitable style; also, a murrasilla should be sent, in accordance 
with the instructions of the British Government, to the 
Russian Governor in Tashkend, in reply to the one received 
from him. 


General von Kaufmann replied to Shere Ali’s letter 
in the terms and with the results described in the 
following despatch : '|— 


The Governor-General of India tn Council to the Duke of 
Argyll. 
(Secret. ) 
Simla, May 9, 1871. 

My Lord Duke,—With reference to our Secret despatch 
dated August 26 last, we have the honour to forward, for the 
information of Her Majesty’s Government, copy of papers 
from which it will be perceived that the Ameer of Cabul has 
received a reply to the letter which he addressed to the 
Russian Governor-General in Turkistan in July last. 

General Kaufmann’s letter is, in our opinion, most satis- 
factory, and the Viceroy has advised his Highness the Ameer 
to reply, briefly expressing his gratification at the friendly 
assurances which it contains. 

We have, &c., 


(Signed) Mayo. 
Napier OF Maapata. 
JoHN STRACHEY. 
R. TEMPLE. 
J. F. SrerHen. 
B. H. Etus. 


The correspondence thus begun and continued has 
lasted down to the flight of the Ameer from Cabul. It 
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is unnecessary to go through it in detail. Suffice it to 
say that neither Kaufmann nor the Ameer made any 
secret about it, and that no exception was taken to it 
either by the Government of the Viceroy or by that of 
the Queen before the autumn of 1876. Moreover, both 
General Kaufmann and Shere Ali had every reason to 
believe that a correspondence sanctioned and encouraged 
by men like Lord Mayo, Lord Napier of Magdala, and 
Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, could not be otherwise than 
agreeable to the British Government. With very few 
exceptions, the correspondence did not travel out of the 
region of commonplace and compliment. Nor do the 
exceptions, save one or two, call for particular remark. 

Kaufmann informed the Ameer of the capture of 
Kuldjah by the Russian troops in 1872,' and of Khiva 
in 1873.2 Kaufmann’s object in announcing Russian 
conquests to Shere Ali seems to have been to allay, by 
a frank explanation, any alarm which the Ameer might 
feel at the progress of the Russian arms. Thus in the 
case of Khiva he explains that the Khan had given a 
casus belli by acts which were notably hostile to Russia, 
but which were, in addition, contrary to Mahomedan 
law. Kaufmann had a further cause for communicating 
the capture of Khiva to Shere Ali in the fact that among 
the 30,000 slaves which the Russians set at liberty there 
were ‘400 Afghans,’ who ‘ wanted to go back to their 
country, some through Bokhara, some through Balkh, 
and some through Maimena.’ 

On another occasion some Turkomans on the borders 
of Afghanistan carried off a Russian officer and held 
him to ransom. The Indian Government advised the 
Ameer to do his best to effect the release of the Russian 
captain. This naturally caused some correspondence 
between the authorities at Cabul and in Tashkend.® 

A nephew of Shere Ali, Sekander Khan by name, 
who had been for some years in the military service of 
Russia, wishing to return to Afghanistan by England 
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and Hindustan, Kaufmann wrote a letter to Shere Ali 
to bespeak a friendly reception for his nephew.' The 
Ameer sent the letter to Lord Northbrook, and replied 
to it in friendly terms, but without saying anything 
about Sekander Khan, whom he did not wish to receive. 

Some months later Kaufmann wrote another letter, 
in which a casual reference was made to the boundary 
between Afghanistan and Bokhara. This occasioned some 
anxiety to the Ameer, which he confided to the British 
Agent at his Court, and which the latter communicated 
to the Viceroy.? This was at the time when the Russian 
and British Governments were on the point of coming 
to an agreement as to the recognized frontiers of 
Afghanistan.. Lord Northbrook accordingly sent a re- 
assuring reply to the Amecr. In answer to a later 
letter of similar character the British Agent at Cabul 
was instructed as follows :— 


Should his Highness the Ameer allude to these letters, 
and manifest the apprehensions which his courtiers entertain, 
the Agent should be instructed to state that the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council sees in them no ground whatever 
for apprehension, but rather additional reason for believing 
that the Russian authorities desire to maintain none of the 
relations but those of amity with the Government of Afghani- 
stan. 


During the absence of Kaufmann in St. Petersburg 
in the end of 1873 his locum tenens, General Kolpakofski, 
wrote to Cabul announcing his temporary charge of 
Turkistan. The Viceroy took exception to the following 
passage? in this letter, and called the attention of the 
Duke of Argyll to it:— 


Being charged with the Government of Turkistan during 
the absence of his Excellency, I consider it my duty to 
express to you my satisfaction as regards the feelings of 
friendship and devotion which you set forth in your letter. 

In despatching the same to the High Governor-General 
for his favourable consideration, I entertain the hope that he 
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will not refuse your request, and that he will represent to His 

Majesty the Emperor your conscientious mode of action, and 
our endeavour to become worthy of the grace of my august 
aster. 


The Agent at Cabul was instructed at the same time 
to ascertain from Shere Ali what the reference to his 
‘request’ meant. One of the documents recently pub- 
lished on the affairs of Central Asia explains the matter, 
and divests it of all importance. An emissary of the 
pretender Abdul Rahman was apprehended at Cabul, 
and his confession induced the Ameer to make the 
‘request’ which Lord Northbrook sought to clear up. 
The following is the document! referred to :— 


Extract from Cabul Diary from November 8 to 11, inclusive. 


The messenger sent by Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan, 
. whose apprehension at Cabul was mentioned in the Cabul 
Diary of the 7th instant, on being rigorously examined re- 
presented as follows :— 

I recollect that three guns, which could be drawn by 
mules, were cast in the iron factory at Balkh. Of these two 
were missed from the said factory, and I saw them concealed 
at Samarkand, in the house of Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan. 
Some of the Meers of Turkistan send rebellious letters from 
Balkh to the Sirdar. I qo not know their names. I have 
brought no letter from him, except that for Azimudin Khan, 
Commandant of the Jezailchees in Indrah. 

After hearing these representations the Ameer remarked 
that, in forwarding a reply to the murrasilla dated August 1, 
1872, or the 9th Jamadiul Sani, or August 14, 1872, from 
the Russian Governor-General at Tashkend to the address of 
Naib Mahomed Alum Khan, Governor of Turkistan, which 
was received at Cabul on September 2, 1872, and to which 
no reply has yet been sent, the Naib should fully mention 
the above-described hostile conduct of Sirdar Abdul Rahman 
Khan, and that, after transmitting the original letter from 
the Sirdar to the address of Azimudin Khan to the Russian 
Governor-General, he should request him to hold the Sirdar 
answerable for the submission of such communications. His 
Highness further observed that a copy of the letter received 
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by Azimudin Khan from the Sirdar, together with a copy of 
the murrasilla, which will be forwarded to the officiating 
Russian Governor-General, on the part of Naib Mahomed 
Alum Khan, should be submitted to the British Government, 
with a view to their being forwarded to the Russian Govern- 
ment through the British Ambassador, requesting them to 
adopt suitable measures regarding the hostile behaviour of 
the Sirdar. 

A murrasilla has therefore been sent to Naib Mahomed 
Alum Khan, to the address of the Russian Governor-General 
at Tashkend, together with the original letter received from 
Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan. The Naib will forward them 
in the usual manner, by hand of one of his mts, to Tash- 
kend, after attaching his seal to the m illa. Copies of 
both of these papers are inclosed by desire of the Ameer. His 
Highness ordered Mahomed Umar Khan, Baghban Bashi, . 
and Mirza Abdul Haah Khan, trusted agents of Naib Maho- 
med Alum Khan, to proceed quickly to Turkestan, and wrote 
to the Naib that he should endeavour as far as possible to 
arrange for the security of his border, and transfer any of the 
men of the Hajdahuahri cavalry who may be considered unfit 
for service in Turkestan, or may be suspected of raising dis- 
turbances, &c. 


The whole circumstances had in fact been carefully 
communicated to the Indian Government at the time 
by its faithful Native Agent at Cabul. Thisis one out 
of many proofs which the papers furnish that no 
information of the least importance escaped the vigi- 
lance of our Agent. It is indeed difficult to see in what 
respect a European Agent could have served us better, 
or indeed, so far as the procuring of information went, 
served us so well. 

In August, 1875, Shere Ali summoned the British 
Agent to his presence and told him that ‘a Russian 
Envoy,’ a native of Samarkand, had crossed the Oxus 
with a letter for his Highness. The Envoy was 
received hospitably, and his letter was shown to the 
British Agent, who communicated all the circumstances 
to his Government. Kaufmann’s letter announced his 
return to his post in the following terms :' : 
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I (the Governor-General) remained for about one and 
a-half years at St. Petersburg to settle some matters. Two 
letters were received from your Highness at that place. In 
one you announced the appointment of Sirdar Abdul Khan 
as your heir apparent, and we were highly gratified. The 
friendship existing between Russia and Afghanistan will 
increase and become firm owing to the recent alliance between 
England and Russia, and I hope that the countries under the 
protection of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor and Her 
Majesty the Queen will enjoy peace and comfort. 


The Russian messenger, after a sojourn of three 
weeks at Cabul, returned to Tashkend with a civil 
answer from the Ameer. On October 27, 1875, Kauf- 
mann acknowledged the receipt of this letter, and took 
occasion, ‘through real friendship,’ to inform him of 
the Russian expedition against Khokand.! 

In February, 1876, the British Agent at Cabul 
reports the arrival of ‘an Agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment’ on the borders of Afghanistan, and the Ameer’s 
instructions ‘that, should the Envoy have reached 
Mazar-i-Sharif, he should be forwarded to Cabul in an 
honourable and hospitable a manner.’ ? 

This closes the communications between General 
von Kaufmann and Shere Ali during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Northbrook. In his despatch to Lord Lytton, of 
November 18, 1878, this correspondence is referred to by 
Lord Cranbrook as a proof of intrigue between Shere Ali 
and the Russian Government before the present Govern- 
ment acceded to power. In order to be quite fair to 
Lord Cranbrook, we will quote the whole paragraph :3— 


Such was the position of affairs when Her Majesty’s 
present advisers assumed office in 1874. The maintenance 
of Afghanistan as a strong and friendly Power had at all 
times been the object of British policy. The method adopted 
in attaining that object had not met with the success that 
was desirable. Its accomplishment was, nevertheless, a 
matter of grave importance, and it had now to be considered 
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with reference to the rapid march of events in Turkistan. 
Her Majesty’s Government could not view with indifference 
the probable influence of those events upon the character of 
an Asiatic prince whose dominions were thereby brought 
within a steadily narrowing circle between two great military 
empires, and although no immediate danger appeared to 
threaten British interests on the frontier of Afghanistan, the 
situation in Central Asia had become sufficiently grave to 
suggest the necessity of timely precaution. Her Majesty’s 
Government considered that the first step necessary was the 
improvement of their relations with the Ameer himself. With 
this object in view they deemed it expedient that his High- 
ness should be invited to receive a temporary mission at 
Cabul, in order that an accredited British Envoy might confer 
with him personally upon what was taking place, might 
assure him of the desire of the Queen’s Government that his 
territories should remain safe from external attack, and at 
the same time might point out to him the extreme difficulty 
of attaining this object unless it were permitted by him to 
place its own officers on his frontier to watch the course 
of events beyond it. It was true that the Ameer’s relations 
with the Russian Governor-General of Turkistan had of late 
become more intimate, and that a correspondence which that 
official had commenced with the Cabul Durbar in-1871, and 
which at one time had caused serious disquiet to the Ameer, 
was being carried on with increased activity, whilst his High- 
ness’s original practice of consulting the Indian Government 
as to the replies to be sent to General Kaufmann’s communi- 
cations had been discontinued. Nevertheless, her Majesty’s 
Government were willing to believe that Shere Ali, if his 
intentions were friendly, would be ready to join them in 
measures advantageous to himself and essential for the pro- 
tection of common interests. 


Lord Cranbrook’s general statement of ‘ the position 
of affairs when Her Majesty’s Government advisers 
assumed office in 1874,’ has been already dealt with. 
We are concerned here with his version of the corre- 
spondence between General Kaufmann and Shere Ali. 
His account is altogether incorrect. He is wrong, to 
begin with, in dating the correspondence from 1871. It 
began in March, 1870. It is also, to say no more, a 
grave omission to pass by the fact that the Ameer’s 
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* serious disquiet ’ was removed by the assurance of Lord 
Mayo and his Council that the letters of Kaufmann 
were a token of the cordial understanding and friend- 
ship of Russia and England towards each other, and 
towards the Ruler of Afghanistan as well. Nor is it 
correct to say that the Ameer’s ‘original practice of 
consulting the Indian Government as to the replies to 
be sent to General Kaufmann’s communications had 
been discontinued.’ Shere Ali’s replies were always 
communicated to the British Agent, as the Parliamentary 
Papers on Central Asia abundantly show. Whenever 
Kaufmann’s letters were written in Russian—z.e., in a 
language which Shere Ali did not understand—he 
always continued to send them to the Viceroy of India; ~ 
and in whatever language they were written, he made 
no secret of them. If he did not consult the Viceroy 
directly in each case, it was because both Lord Mayo 
and Lord Northbrook had repeatedly advised him as to 
the general character of the answers to be sent to 
Kaufmann. That he followed that advice is proved 
by the official documents. The persons who brought 
General Kaufmann’s letters are sometimes called ‘ En- 
voys’ in the Cabul Diaries. They were, in fact, mere 
messengers or letter-carriers. They were not Russians, 
but natives of Samarkand or Bokhara, selected as mes- 
sengers, not by Kaufmann himself, but by some one in 
Bokhara or Samarkand. Lord Northbrook, who ought 
to know, has declared publicly that down to the time 
he left India in April, 1876, there was no reason to 
suppose that the Russians were conducting any in- 
trigues in Cabul in connection with the correspondence 
between General Kaufmann and Shere Ali. Lord 
Cranbrook’s statement, if it could be substantiated, 
would, in truth, amount to a severe censure on the 
Government of which he isa member. The Papers on 
Central Asia show that the Governments of the Viceroy 
and that of the Queen were kept fully informed of all 
that passed between Shere Aliand the Russian officials ; 
yet it was not till the autumn of 1876 that either 
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Government thought of hinting at a remonstrance.' 
Lord Lytton did not, any more than his two pre- 
decessors, discourage before the middle of September, 
1876, the communications between Cabul and Tashkend. 
And when he did object, the ground of his objection 
was a Russian letter which he had received from the 
British Agent at Cabul three months previously, and 
which he had sent home to Lord Salisbury without 
remark. Neither did Lord Salisbury at the time attach 
any importance to it. 

Thus far, then, the Papers on Central Asia have led 
us by two routes to the same conclusion. The corre- 
spondence between the English Foreign Office and the 
Russian Government on the affairs of India and Central 
Asia culminated in the speech of Mr. Disraeli in the 
summer of 1876—a speech which was absolutely incon- 
sistent with any belief on the part of the Ministry, of 
which Mr. Disraeli was chief, that any danger was arising 
to British interests in India, through Afghanistan or 
otherwise, from the extension of Russian rule in Central 
Asia. The same conclusion is inevitable from a perusal 
of the correspondence between Shere Ali and General 
von Kaufmann. Not only does that correspondence fail 
to establish any Russian or Afghan intrigues, but the 
tacit approval of it by the Viceroy’s Government down 
to September 16, 1876, and of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government down to October, 1876, proves that neither 
Government had previously considered it in any way 
objectionable. And even when the Foreign Secretary 
* did call the attention of the Russian Government to the 
matter, he was careful to confine his objection to one 
letter; and with respect to that one letter, he is careful 
to observe that, though he thinks ‘the tone and in- 
sinuation of General Kaufmann’s letter to the Ameer 
of Cabul to be undesirable, the letter itself does not 
contain any statement of a distinctly objectionable 
character.’ ? 
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CHAPTER III. 


INTERRUPTION OF THE FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


WE have seen that in the beginning of May, 1876, 
the relations between the English and Russian Govern- 
ments were of the most cordial character. The Prime 
Minister of England not only repudiated all fear 
and jealousy of Russia; he did more: he expressed 
a wish that her career of conquest in Central Asia, so 
far from stopping, would follow the example set her by 
the progress of our arms in India. This went beyond 
anything previously uttered by an English statesman, 
and the party of action in Russia were not slow to note 
the importance of that fact. The party of annexation, 
represented by Kaufmann, and of Muscovite interests, 
represented by the Moscow Gazette, thanked the English 
Premier and congratulated the Russian public on the 
complete understanding between the two Governments, 
which Mr. Disraeli’s speech proclaimed to all the world. 
It was the highest mark of confidence yet reposed by 
an English Minister in the intentions of the Russian 
Government. Unfortunately it also marked the turn 
of the tide. Mr. Disraeli’s next utterance on the 
relations between the two Governments was the noto- 
rious Guildhall speech of the following November, in 
which he taunted Russia with her annexations and 
menaced her with three campaigns. How shall we 
account for the violent change? In the interval the 
Bulgarian atrocities had been perpetrated ; the Berlin 
Memorandum had been rejected; war had in conse- 
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quence broken out between Servia and Montenegro on 
the one hand and Turkey on the other; the state of 
feeling in Russia made a war of liberation probable; 
Mr. Disraeli would have intervened by force of arms in 
defence of the Turkish Government if the agitation 
aroused in England by the doings of the Turks in Bul- 
garia had not prevented him. That is the explanation, 
and here are the proofs. 

The Berlin Memorandum was received by the Eng- 
lish Government on May 15. The popular impression 
is that it was rejected on the ground that it was an 
affront to the dignity of England to propose to it for 
signature a document in the preparation of which 
it had not been consulted. The Blue-books give no 
countenance to that impression. The reasons why the 
Berlin Memorandum was rejected may be summed up 
in Lord Derby’s concise phrase on the occasion, that 
the Government of Lord Beaconsfield ‘ deprecated the 
diplomatic action of the other Powers in the affairs of 
the Ottoman Empire.’! ‘The integrity and independ- 
ence’ of that empire were at that time the object 
nearest to the Ministerial heart. The notion that the Ber- 
lin Memorandum was rejected because it trenched on the 
amour propre of the British Cabinet has often called 
forth the cheers of the credulous. But it is a fiction. 
Lord Derby’s despatches are on record to disprove it. 
And, in truth, there was nothing in the circumstances 
to justify the inference. In drawing up the Berlin 
Memorandum, and then submitting it to the considera- 
tion and criticism of the other Powers, the three Em- 
perors had before them the example of France and 
England in 1860. When the Syrian massacres roused 
the indignation of Europe the Governments of France 
and England, as being primarily interested in the matter, 
submitted a project of intervention to the other Cabinets. 
These, so far from taking umbrage, applauded the initia- 
tive taken by France and England, and the pacification 
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of the Lebanon speedily followed. But the defection 
of England from the European concert in the summer of 
1876 led first to the war between Turkey on one side and 
Servia and Montenegro on the other, and then to the 
Russo-Turkish war. England was kept out of the fray 
by the much-abused Bulgarian agitation. This is not 
a disputable inference: it is capable of documentary 
proof. On July 1, 1876, Lord Derby wrote to the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg as follows :— 


The Russian Ambassador called to-day and asked me 
whether, in the event of war breaking out between Turkey 
and Servia, Her Majesty’s Government intended, as he had 
been led to believe, to adhere to a policy of strict and abso- 
lute non-intervention. I said that such was undoubtedly the 
case, but that it must be clearly understood that Her Majesty’s 
Government entered into no engagement to continue to abstain 
from intervention in the event (which, however, I could not 
assume as probable) of a different course being pursued by 
other Powers.! 


Here we have a sufficiently plain intimation that if 
any other Power intervened against the Porte, England 
might take up arms in defence of the Porte. War did 
break out between Turkey and Servia as a direct result 
of England’s desertion of the cause of freedom, which 
was unanimously upheld by the other Great Powers. 
A Russian officer took the chief command of the Servian 
army, and between 2000 and 3000 Russian soldiers 
volunteered under his banner. The pro-Turkish party 
in England set itself to influence the public mind 
against Russia, and the guiding spirit of the Govern- 
ment chafed angrily at the agitation which made a war 
in support of the rule of the Turk in Bulgaria im- 
possible. But let the Government speak for itself. On 
August 29, 1876, Lord Derby sent the following tele- 
gram to Sir Henry Elliot :— 


I think it right to mention, for your guidance, that the 
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impression produced here by events in Bulgaria has com- 
pletely destroyed sympathy with Turkey. The feeling is 
universal, and so strong that, even if Russia were to declare 
war against the Porte, Her Majesty’s Government would find 
it practically impossible to interfere. 


On September 5 this was expanded, in a written 
despatch, as follows :— ; 


It is my duty to inform you that any sympathy which 
was previously felt here towards that country (Turkey) has 
been completely destroyed by the recent lamentable occur- 
rences in Bulgaria. The accounts of outrages and excesses 
committed by the Turkish troops upon an unhappy, and for 
the most part unresisting, population have roused an uni- 
versal feeling of indignation in all classes of English society ; 
and to such a pitch has this risen, that in the extreme case 
of Russia declaring war against Turkey, Her Majesty’s 
Government would find it practically impossible to interfere 
in defence of the Ottoman Empire. Such an event, by which 
the sympathies of the nation would be brought into direct 
opposition to its Treaty engagements, would place England 
in a most unsatisfactory, and even humiliating position. Yet 
it is impossible to say that if the present conflict continues 
the contingency may not arise.! . 


There could not be a plainer confession that public 
opinion alone restrained the Government from going to 
war against Russia in the event of Russia going to war 
in defence of the Christians of Turkey. How bitterly 
the Prime Minister resented this frustration of his 
policy we have learnt from the Aylesbury speech on 
September 20, 1876, in which he declared Mr. Glad- 
stone a greater criminal than Chefket Pasha.? 

The course of events forced Lord Beaconsfield to ac- 
cept, a few weeks later, a Conference at Constantinople. 
But how much it went against the grain with him to 
accept what promised fy be a pacific solution of the 
question is shown by the warlike language of his 
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speech at the ensuing Lord Mayor’s feast. In an- 
nouncing the choice of Lord Salisbury as Envoy to the 
Conference the Prime Minister threatened Russia with 
three campaigns in case she went to war against 
Turkey. The Czar met this threat by declaring his 
determination, if pacific arguments failed, to enforce the 
terms of the Conference on the Porte at the point of 
the sword. A strange prelude to a conference of peace- 
makers! Is there no ground for the inference—-even if 
it were not, as it is, supported by other facts—that 
Lord Beaconsfield at least would not greatly regret the 
failure of the Conference? Be that as it may, it is past 
all doubt that in the autumn of 1876 he had begun to 
regard a war against Russia as a probable contingency. 
But a war between those two Powers in Europe 
would resemble, to quote Bismarck’s mot, ‘a war 
between a dog and a fish.” And as the dog in this case 
would be too cunning to forsake his own element, the 
fish would have but small chance of saving his protegé 
from being worried. But could the balance be adjusted 
in Asia? Lord Beaconsfield thought it might. He 
had made preparations for sending an army through 
Afghanistan to attack Russia in Central Asia. The 
particulars of this coup are given as follows in a letter 
dated August 28, 1878, from the inspired Simla corre- 
spondent of the official Pioneer of Calcutta :— 


I believe it is no longer a secret that, had war broken 
out, we should not have remained on the defensive in India. 
A force of 30,000 men, having purchased its way through 
Afghanistan, thrown rapidly into Samarcand and Bokhara, 
would have had little difficulty in beating the scattered 
Russian troops back to the Caspian, for, coming thus as 
deliverers, the whole population would have risen in our 
favour. In the feasibility of such a programme the Russians 
fally believed. 


This statement receives independent confirmation 
from a letter published by Colonel Brackenbury in the 


Times of last October 5. 
12 
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‘One day in Bulgaria,’ he says, ‘I think it was the day 
when Gourko’s force captured the Shipka, and we met young 
Skobeleff on the top of the Pass, that brilliant and extra- 
ordinary young General said to me suddenly, “ Have you any 
news from India?” I replied that the Russian postal autho- 
rities took care that I had no news from anywhere. His 
answer was, “I cannot find out what has become of that 
colamn of 10,000 men that has been organised by your people 
to raise Central Asia against us.” ‘Perhaps there was such 
an idea,’ Colonel Brackenbury adds, ‘ perhaps there was not. 
At any rate General Skobeleff believed it, which means that 
the Russian Government had information to that effect.’ 


There is a wide discrepancy between the strength 
of the invading force given by General Skobeleff and 
that given by the Simla correspondent of the Pioneer. 
The explanation, we believe, is that the force of British 
troops would be little in excess of 10,000. But it was 
to form the nucleus of a large native force, and was to 
be furnished with a surplus staff of officers to take 
command of the Turkoman and other Asiatic tribes 
which it was intended to raise against Russia. 

Here then we have the date and cause of the 
interruption of the friendly understanding between 
England and Russia in regard to Central Asia. The 
divergence between the two Governments dates from 
the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet in the latter part of May, 1876. 
But Lord Beaconsfield did not seriously contemplate the 
likelihood of a war against Russia till the following 
autumn. It was accordingly in the following autumn 
that both Lord Lytton and the Home Government first 
discovered that there was anything amiss in the corre- 
spondence between General Kaufmann and Shere Ali. 
What had previously been regarded as a mere inter- 
change of friendly courtesies is now denounced as a 
system of intrigue against England. Here is the first 
note of alarm :— 
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The Viceroy of India to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
(Telegraphic. ) 
Simla: September 16, 1876. 


We send you a despatch by this next mail, expressing 
decided opinion on necessity of Her Majesty’s Government 
remonstrating with Russia on Kaufmann’s repeated corre- 
spondence with Ameer by hand of Russian agents, two of 
whom are now in Cabul. 

Although hitherto the Government of India have not 
asked Her Majesty’s Government to formally remonstrate on 
this open breach of repeated pledges, we now deem it neces- 
sary to request you to do so, as the correspondence is creating 
much sensation at Cabul, and forms basis of intrigue which 
may seriously impair our relations with Ameer. 

We will on our part take earliest favourable opportunity 
of co-operating with any action: you may deem expedient to 
impress on Ameer risk he runs and necessity for his stopping 
reception of these intriguing agents. 

If without waiting receipt of despatch you can act at once 
on this information, result of such action communicated to 
me by telegraph may favourably affect negotiation mentioned 
in my accompanying telegram.' 


Lord Derby took action, as follows : ?— 


The Earl of Derby to Lord A. Loftus. 
Foreign Office: October 2, 1876. 


My Lord,—In my despatch to your Excellency of the 6th 
ultimo, I inclosed a copy of the Cabul Diaries received from the 
Indian Government. 

You will find at page 10 of those Diaries a letter addressed 
by General Kaufmann to the Ameer of Cabul which appears 
to have been conveyed to its destination by an Asiatic agent, 
who still remains at Cabul, and it is reported from other 
sources that his instructions are to induce Shere Ali to sign 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the Russian Govern- 
ment as well as a Commercial Treaty. 

Although the tone and insinuation of General Kaufmann’s 
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letter appear to Her Majesty’s Government to be undesirable, 
the letter itself does not contain any statement of a distinctly 
objectionable character. Your Excellency will address a note 
to the Russian Government, reminding them of their repeated 
assurances that ‘ Afghanistan is completely outside the sphere 
within which Russia may be called upon to exercise her in- 
fluence,’ and you will endeavour, if possible, to obtain from 
the Russian Government a written disclaimer of any intention 
on their part to negotiate Treaties with Shere Ali without the 
consent of Her Majesty's Government. 
Iam, &c., 


(Signed) DeEssy. 


It is to be noted in passing that the Viceroy’s tele- 
gram refers to ‘intriguing agents.’ It has already been 
shown that the persons in question were not ‘agents,’ 
but mere letter-carriers. Nor is there a tittle of 
evidence to prove their alleged ‘intrigues.’ The tele- 
gram also refers to a ‘negotiation mentioned in my 
accompanying telegram.’ This accompanying telegram 
has not been published, and the reference to it shows 
that other reports to the Home Government were made 
by the Government of India besides those given in the 
published papers. 

On October 12 the Russian Government ‘denied 
categorically that Kaufmann was acting at Cabul either 
by an agent or in any other manner.’ ! 

On September 18 Lord Lytton followed up his tele- 
gram of the 16th by a despatch, in which he complains 
at some length of the correspondence between Shere 
Ali and General Kaufmann. Mention is made of 
‘secret nightly conferences’ between the Ameer and 
Russian agents. But the Viceroy adds that his in- 
formation is derived ‘from an unofficial sourcé,’? which 
consequently he is, ‘ of course, unable to verify.’ ? 

On the other hand, the Diaries of the Viceroy’s vigi- 
lant Native Agent at Cabul give no support to the 
unofficial rumours which reached the Indian Govern- 
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ment. The following, for example, was received by the 
Viceroy only a few days before he despatched to the 
Home Government his telegram of remonstrance against 
Kaufmann’s letters to Shere Ali :- - 


Extract from Cabul Diary from August 22 to 24, 1876. 


Yesterday Mirza Mahomed Yusaf Khan, Mervi, the Russian 
Envoy, put up, by desire of the Durbar, in the house of Sardar 
Mahomed Yusaf Khan, with Mirza Abdul Karim Khan, the 
first Envoy, and they both received cooked food from the 
Durbar. To-day at 10 a.m. he waited on the Ameer, in com- 
pany with Sardar Mahomed Yusaf Khan, and after communi- 
cating the compliments of the Governor-General in Russian 
Turkistan, submitted a murrasila from the latter in the 
Russian and Turki languages. His Highness, after formal 
inquiry (as to health, &.), in twenty minutes allowed him to 
return to the Sardar’s house, and got the murrasila translated 
from the Turki language. It appears that the Governor- 
General has sent this murrasila merely to inform his High- 
ness of his return to Tashkend from St. Petersburg.' He 
writes that the Emperor of Russia summoned him to St. 
Petersburg to discuss about some important affairs of 
(Russian) Turkistan, that he returned to Tashkend in six 
months, that he is glad to say that the friendship existing 
between his Highness and the Russians has now become 
firm, and that the Ameer’s rectitude will keep the subjects of 
both Governments happy. <A copy of the murrasila will be 
submitted as soon as it is obtained. 


This hardly seems to justify the alarm of the Viceroy. 
Kaufmann’s ‘murrasila’ proves that the long letter 
about Khokand was sent during Kaufmann’s absence 


1 Kaufmann’s letter is as follows:— 


‘ Abstract Translation of Murrasila, dated 18th Jamadi-ul-Sani (July 6, 
1876), from the Russian Governor-General to the Ameer. 


‘To discuss about some important Turkistan matters I was summoned 
by the Emperor, and after remaining about six months at St. Petersburg 
returned to Tashkend. I have considered it advisable to send this in- 
formation to you. The friendship existing between you and the Russian 
Government and between you and me has been promoted. I pray God for 
your (long) life. Your rectitude will tend to the comfort and happiness 
of the subjects (of the Government of Russia and Afghanistan),’ 
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in St. Petersburg. It was evidently the work of a 
subordinate, and Lord Derby frankly admitted, as we 
have already noted, that ‘the letter itself does not 
contain any statement of a distinctly objectionable 
character.’ 

Shere Ali’s reply to the Russian letter explaining 
the cause of the annexation of Khokand is about as 
vague and colourless as it is possible to imagine. If it 
gives evidence of anything at all, certainly it is not of 
a mind intriguing with Russia, but rather of a nervous 
anxiety to steer clear of all complications. The letter 
is as follows :—! 


Abstract Translation of Murrasila, dated 7th Shaaban (August 
27, 1876), from the Ameer to the Russian CGovernar- 
General. . 


Your? murrasila, dated Mohurram (February) anent 
Khokand matters, which you sent from Tashkend by hand 
of Mirza Abdul Karim Khan, reached me at Cabul in Jamadi- 
ul-awal (June), and I have mastered its contents. If those 
persons who are in the neighbourhood or propinquity of great 
and powerful States, and for whom it is easy and feasible to 
undertake certain affairs in their country or city according to 
their capabilities and the customs and usages of that country 
or city, maintain (friendly) relations with (those) States, 
undoubtedly it is not politic or advisable that they shonld 
deviate from such relations. But as the Government of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor is great and powerful, and as 
it is customary for its neighbours and the people in its adja- 
cent territories to expect kindness and rectitude from it, if 
such great and noted Government shows kindness and mercy 
to the people in its neighbouring or adjoining territories, cer- 
tainly it will tend to the encouragement (lit. hopes) of neigh- 
bours and the comfort of the people of God. Continue to 
afford me happiness by informing me of your health, &c. 


It has been alleged that General Kaufinann’s object 
was to impress the Ameer’s mind favourably, and inspire 
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him with a desire for alliance with Russia. There does 
not seem to be any ground for this idea. But assuming 
it to be true, the design failed altogether. For Shere 
Ali’s last letter is just as guarded and general, just as 
much a repetition of mere political and moral platitudes, 
as his first one. 

These letters between Kaufmann and Shere Ali 
are noticed as follows by Lord Derby in a despatch to 
Lord A. Loftus, dated October 24, 1876 :—! 


I take this opportunity of sending your Excellency a copy 
of a farther letter from the India Office, inclosing copies of 
despatches from India, in which it is shown that General 
Kanfmann for many years past has been in the habit of keep- 
ing up a correspondence with the Ameer, a proceeding which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, is opposed to the 
understanding between England and Russia, which stipulates 
that Russia shall uot interfere in any way in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. 


The Foreign Secretary writes as if ‘the correspond- 
ence with the Ameer, for many years past,’ had come 
upon him as a new revelation. This seems somewhat 
hard on the eminent correspondents, when we remember 
that the correspondence was begun with the sanction 
and continued by the advice of the Indian Government. 

On November 15 Lord A. Loftus called Prince 
Gortschakoff’s attention to the subject.’ 


Prince Gortschakoff replied that there was no Russian 
Agent at Cabul as far as he knew, and that General Kauf- 
mann had merely forwarded a complimentary letter to the 
Ameer, as he was in the habit of doing on returning to his 

t. 

‘But,’ added his Highness, ‘quand nous avons en main 
une baleine, je ne puis pas m’occuper des petits poissons.’ 


Prince Gortschakoff denied at the same time ‘the 
report of a projected expedition to Merv.’ : 
On November 17 Lord A. Loftus reported an inter- 
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view held that day with M. de Giers, the director of 
the Asiatic department of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs.' 

M. de Giers then stated that there was no question of- 
General Kaufmann entering into political communication with 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, nor was there the remotest idea of 
any treaty engagements. The Agent was simply charged to 
deliver a letter of courtesy from General Kaufmann to the 
Ameer, which was an usual custom on his resuming the duties 
ru his post, and as the Governor-General of a neighbouring 

tate. 

To this 1 replied that he was not the Governor of a neigh- 
bouring State, inasmuch as the Khanate of Bokhara was still 
to be regarded as an independent State, and that I therefore 
considered it necessary that General Kaufmann should receive 
express orders from the Imperial Government to desist in 
fatare from sending Agents to Cabul and from entertaining 
political communication with the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

M. de Giers then informed me that the Imperial Govern- 
ment had received information both from General Kauf- 
mann, and through the Imperial Minister at Teheran, that the 
Afghan Government were making great military preparations. 
He stated that 10,000 men were assembled at Herat, with 
1,600 cavalry, all well armed and equipped ; that they were 
being constantly drilled and exercised, and that a cannon 
foundry was established at Herat capable of producing one 
cannon per day. From the information the Imperial Govern- 
ment had received, this armament was destined for an expedi- 
tion against the Turkomans and against Merv. 

It would appear, from the report of General Kaufmann, 
that he was somewhat disturbed in mind by this reported ex- 
pedition. 

General Kaufmann in his report referred also to certain 
incursions beyond their frontier which the Afghan troops 
were undertaking in the direction of Zaraffshan and Karate- 
guin, and he referred to them as likely to produce a disturb- 
ance of the relations between Bokhara and Afghanistan. 

On my inquiry, his Excellency further informed me that 
in consequence of a disagreement between the Turkomans and 
the Khan of Khiva, the latter had expressed a wish to re- 
nounce his rights of government in favour of Russia, but that 
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General Kaufmann had opposed this wish, and was now acting 
aas the arbitrator between the Khan and his subjects. 

His Excellency stated that the Imperial Government 
desired anxiously that no change in the status quo should take 
place, and that peace and order should reign in Central Asia. 


On December 1 M. de Giers sent a written reply to 
the communication made to him by the British Am- 
bassador.' He repeated the categorical denial of the 
statement that a Russian Agent had been sent to Cabul 
to negotiate a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive 
with Shere Ali. He then appealed to the correspond- 
ence itself in proof of its innocence, and went on to ex- 
press some uneasiness on the part of the Russian 
Government in respect to the intentions of the Indian 
Government :— 


Your Excellency, meanwhile, has no doubt convinced your- 
self that the letter of General Kaufmann mentioned in your 
last note contained nothing beyond a message of courtesy, and 
did not give evidence in any way of the existence of any poli- 
tical negotiation whatsoever between our authorities in Pocke. 
stan and those of Cabul. 

The care which the Cabinet of London devote to watchin 
over the strict observance of the understanding establish 
between them and Russia in 1872 relative to Afghanistan in- 
duces the Imperial Ministry, on their side, to mention some 
information which has reached them from Tashkend, having 
reference to a simultaneous movement of troops of the Indian 
army, on the one hand, into the States of Ahmoud Sahib, 
Ruler of Swat, and of Afghan detachments, on the other 
hand, into Darvaz, a small independent State beyond the 
frontiers of Badakshan and W: , and bordering on the 
north-east on Karategin, both provinces being vassals of the 
Ameer of Bokhara. 

We learn at the same time that considerable armaments 
are taking place at Herat, in view of an expedition against 
the Tarkomans of Merv. 

If these facts received any confirmation, they would con- 
stitute a direct infraction of the understanding of 1872, by 
which Great Britain engaged to dissuade the Ameer from any 
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aggression beyond the zone recognised as being under Afghan 
dominion. 

The Imperial Ministry do not doubt that the British 
Government will employ all its influence at Cabul to prevent 
encroachments of this nature. 


The relations between the two Governments were 
evidently becoming strained. They were in an attitude 
of mutual suspicion, and were prone to see evil inten- 
tion in acts which in themselves may have been inno- 
cent enough. Meanwhile Kaufmann himself replied 
to the accusations made against him, and his letter— 
which is here subjoined—was communicated to Lord A. 
Loftus on December 15 :— 


November 9, 1876. 


Your Excellency was good enough to transmit to me, in 
our letter of October 8 last, the translation of a note of the 
nglish Ambassador at the Imperial Court relative to a sup- 

posed Agent whom I was said to have despatched to Cabul, 
according to information received by the British Government, 
in order to conclude a treaty of alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, and also a treaty of commerce. 

I consider it my duty to inform your Excellency that, 
since entering on my duties as Governor-General of Turkestan, 
my relations with Shere Ali Khan have been limited to inter- 
changes of civility, and that I have never sent to Cabul either 
Agents or even a single Djiguitte. 

My letters have always been sent, once or twice a year, 
through the Ameer of Bokhara, who forwarded them to Cabul, 
or by a Djiguitte of Samarcand addressed to the Chief of 
Balkb, who sent them on to the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

These communications had never any other character than 
one of pure courtesy, as your Excellency can convince your- 
self from the copies kept in the Asiatic Department. 

IT avail myself of this opportunity to affirm that my con- 
duct towards the neighbouring Khanates and others has never 
been a mystery to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and that 
it has always been in accordance with the supreme orders 
which His Majesty the Emperor has been pleased to give me 
since my nomination to my post. 

My personal convictions do not admit the necessity of any 
stratagem or subterfuge for the satisfactory transaction of 
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affairs, and I venture to hope that a long series of yearsghas 
convinced the Imperial Government of the absence of any 
political intrigues in my relations with the Asiatic Khanates, 
intrigues contrary to my personal character, which is as much 
opposed to deception in political as in private life. 

His Highness the Chancellor of the Empire has entirely 
approved this view of our affairs in Central Asia. 

I have the honour, therefore, to beg your Excellency to be 
so good as to protest formally against the assertions contained 
in the note of the British Ambassador, which are completely 
without foundation. 

I deny that the source from which this entirely erroneous 
information may have been derived can have any authentic 
character. 

I have, &c. 


On January 27, 1877, Lord Salisbury reviews the 
answers of M. de Giers and General Kaufmann in the 
following terms :—' 


Lord Salisbury observes from these papers that the state- 
ment that Russian Agents have been sent to Cabul with the 
object of negotiating a Treaty with the Ameer is denied both 
by the Russian Government and General Kaufmann, and that 
it is asserted that the General’s communications have been 
merely letters of courtesy sent through the Ameer of Bokhara. 

-Lord Salisbury has received the assurance given on the 
first point with satisfaction, but he cannot accept as correct 
the general view of the correspondence taken by the Russian 
Government without referring to earlier communications ; it 
is impossible to regard as a mere letter of courtesy General 
Kaufmann’s letter of February last,? which contained a 
detailed account of the Russian conquest of Khokand with 
justificatory remarks of a suggestive character; while as 
regards the allegation that the bearers of the different letters 
have not been Russian Agents, but messengers employed by 
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the Ameer of Bokhara, it is enough to observe that they have 
been viewed at Cabul in the former light, and treated accord- 
ingly. The fact that the character, both of the letters and of 
their bearers, is open to such misconstruction is, in Lord 
Salisbury’s opinion, a sufficient reason for the issue by the 
Russian Government to General Kaufmann of orders to alto- 
gether discontinue his communications to the Ameer. 


At the same time Lord Salisbury threw doubt on 
the report of aggressive intentions on the part of Shere 
Ali; and while claiming, on behalf of the English 
Government, the right to send an expedition against 
Swat, he disclaimed all knowledge of such an expedi- 
tion in matter of fact. 

Lord Derby accordingly instructed Lord A. Loftus 
to address a formal note in this sense to M. de Giers.! 
Before receiving this note M. de Giers had made the 
following explanation * to the British Ambassador :— 


M. de Giers called on me yesterday, and, in reply to my 
inquiry, stated that the name given in the Cabul Diaries of 
the reputed Russian Agent was the same as that mentioned 
by General Kaufmann, but his Excellency said that he was 
not personally employed by General Kaufmann, nor was he 

mally known to him. The letter of which he was the 
bearer had been sent by General Kaufmann to the Ameer of 
Bokhara for transmission to Balkh, from thence it was for 
warded to the Ameer at Cabul. 

The Agent in question was the mere bearer of a letter, 
was neither selected by, nor personally known to General 
Kanfmann, and consequently was in no way authorised to 
assume the character of a Russian Agent or Envoy at Cabul. 

M. de Giers stated that he had sent a copy of the extracts 
from the Cabul Diaries which I had given him to General 
Kaufmann, and had observed to him that the assumed 
character at Cabul of a Russian Envoy by this messenger was 
incorrect, liable to misconception, and consequently to be 
guarded against for the future. 


On March 5, 1877, the Russian Government made a 
formal reply, by the hand of M. de Giers, to the formal 
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note addressed to it by the British Ambassador.' After 
some words of courtesy on behalf of his Government, 
M. de Giers proceeds :— 


With this view they felt ready to give, in the notes of 
Former? and December 3, to which your Excellency refers, 
the assurance that Russia had not endeavoured to conclude 
any arrangement, commercial or political, with the Ameer of 
Cabul, and that the rare relations of our authorities in Central 
Asia with the latter had never borne any other character than 
one of pure courtesy, in conformity with local usages in the 
East. While now renewing these assurances, the Imperial 
Government hope the British Government will recognise that 
practically we have never swerved from them, whatever may 
have been the erroneous interpretations placed by the native 
Asiatic Governments on the communications of General 
Kaufmann, and whatever false importance may have been 
attributed to the method of transmission adopted by him. 
Misunderstandings on this subject were nearly inevitable, 
considering the uncertain character of the native populations 
of Central Asia, and their inveterate inclination to intrigue ; 
the only effective way, in our opinion, of meeting this danger, 
lies in the good faith and loyalty which, we are glad to think, 
will never cease to influence, on either side, any interchange 
of views between us and the British Cabinet. 


The Russian Government here formally denies that 
General Kaufmann’s correspondence with Shere Ali 
was in any sense a breach of the understanding between 
the British and Russian Governments regarding Afghan- 
istan. M. de Giers at the same time pointedly abstains 
from giving the desired pledge that the correspondence 
shall not continue; and the English Government ap- 
pears to have acquiesced in that refusal. 

On June 12, 1877, Lord Salisbury forwarded, with- 
out comment, to the Foreign Office a despatch from the 
Government of India, complaining of the continued 
correspondence between Kaufmann and Shere Ali.* 

On September 12, 1877, M. de Giers complained to 
Lord A. Loftus that an Envoy from the Sultan of 
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Turkey to the Ameer of Afghanistan had passed 
through India :'— 


His Excellency stated that the object of the Envoy’s 
mission was to preach a religious crusade amongst the Mus- 
sulman population of Central Asia, and, through the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, to induce the Ameer of Bokhara to excite 
the populations of Central Asia to revolt against Russia. 

he Ameer of Bokhara, his Excellency observed, had 
proved a faithful ally to Russia, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment placed full confidence in him. But difficulties might 
arise in consequence of religious agitation between Bokhara 
and Afghanistan which might compromise the friendly rela- 
tions between those Rulers. It was, therefore, of importance 
that seasonable advice should be given to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan to abstain from any action which could endanger 
the eful relations of the two States. 

. de Giers addedjthat General Kaufmann had been 
instructed to be guided by the arrangements entered into 
between Great Britain and Russia in regard to Afghanistan, 
and to remain strictly within the limits of those arrangements. 


The following is Lord Derby’s reply, addressed to 
Lord A. Loftus on October 17, 1877 : ?— 


With reference to your despatch of September 12, report- 
ing a conversation which you had had with M. de Giers on 
the subject of the recent Turkish Mission to Afghanistan, 
and the pee of the Envoy through India, I have to state 
to your Excellency that, at the request of the Porte, a Turkish 
Envoy to Afghanistan was allowed to pass through Indian 
territory, but that Her Majesty’s Government have no reason 
to suppose that the object of his mission was to preach a 
crusade in Central Asia. 

Her Majesty’s Government will continue, as they have 
hitherto done, to use such influence as they possess with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan to induce him to maintain peace with 
Bokhara. 


This is an evasion of the request addressed to the 
British Government by the Russian. Lord Derby 
promises to use the influence of the British Govern- 
ment to induce Shere Ali to keep the peace with 
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Bokhara. But what Russia desired was the exercise of 
British influence to prevent the preaching of a Mussul- 
man crusade against her amongst the Asiatic Khanates 
by Turkish Agents sent through India. This point, 
which was the gist of Russia’s complaint, is tacitly 
passed over by Lord Derby. ; 

The attempt of the Turkish Government to induce 
Shere Ali to lead a Mussulman crusade against Russia 
in Central Asia was noticed at the time by the Con- 
stantinople correspondents of several London news- 
papers, and some additional light has been thrown upon 
the subject in a recent publication.' ‘This “ Turkish 
Mission to Cabul,”’’ says Mr. Grattan Geary, ‘attracted 
considerable attention at the time in India.’ An in- 
teresting account of what passed between the Ameer 
and the Envoy was given to Mr. Geary last autumn by 
a Turkish politician at Constantinople. As the Ameer 
‘has had no opportunity of placing his own case before 
the British public, the reader will be glad to see the 
Turkish politician’s version of it :— 

The Turkish Envoy informed his Highness that his 
Imperial Majesty naturally had the interest of all Mussulman 
States at heart, as he was himself the head and champion of 
Islam. It was therefore certain that he would not give any 
advice which would be calculated to diminish the power or 
independence of his Highness’ State, or any other which 
was a bulwark of the True Faith. On the contrary, he 
would wish to see Afghanistan strengthened, and his 
Highness’ power and influence augmented, and it was with 
a view of contributing to that result that he sent the Mission 
to Cabul to make the Ameer acquainted with the real source 
of the danger which was threatening the whole of Islam. 
His Imperial Majesty understood that the Ameer was ap- 
prehensive with regard to the British Government and had 
been making preparations as if to resist a movement from the 
side of India. Now his Highness should bear in mind that 
England had long since given up all ideas of annexing 
Native States, even in India itself, where there were many 


1 Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary, Editor of the ‘ Times 
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which could not offer resistance, and could be annexed and 
held without difficulty, if the British had any designs of that 
kind. What object could be obtained by annexing Afghan- 
istan? The cotntry was poor; it was far away from the 
parts of India where the English were well established ; 
it would cost a great deal to govern it. The British Govern- 
ment would have to spend more money to garrison it and to 
administer it than the taxes to be got from the people would 
bring back to the Treasury. It was not therefore to be 
supposed that they would take the country for any profit to 
be made by the conquest: it would cost more than it would 
bring in. If avarice was a motive, it would be much more 
likely to induce them to annex some of the rich Native States 
in India, but not one had been annexed for a generation. 
The system was quite laid aside. 

Again, it was urged by the Envoy that the British Go- 
vernment could have no desire to seize his Highness’ 
territories for the sake of obtaining soldiers. There were 50 
many people in India that the Government could not want 
more for any military purpose; and, every one knew that 
the Afghans would not be soldiers for a Christian Go- 
vernment ; they would be always in rebellion, and would 
be a great source of trouble. It was clear, then, that 
the English could have no design upon Afghanistan, seeing 
that the country was remote and mountainous, and too poor 
even to repay what the Government would have to lay out in 
administering it, while the people, instead of being willing 
subjects, would always be giving trouble, and would never be 
likely to forget what their fathers did in the time of his 
Highness’ father. From the side of England, therefore, 
his Highness appeared to have no reasonable ground to 
expect aggression. But on the side of Russia, the Envoy 
continued, the real danger was to be found. That Power was 
the enemy of all Mussulman States, without exception. She 
was assailing the Sultan himself; she had destroyed the 
independence of Bokhara, of Khokand, of Khiva. She had 
not left a single State in Central Asia its independence. The 
fact that some of them were quite as poor as Afghanistan 
had made no difference ; what she wanted was territory, and 
to gratify her enmity towards all Islam by keeping it in 
subjection. It was therefore necessary that his Highness 
should see plainly that his real enemy was not England, for 
from her he had nothing to fear, but Russia, which would as- 
suredly treat him as she treated the other Mussulman princes. 
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His Highness the Ameer listened to this exposition of the 
political situation with great attention, and then proceeded 
at considerable length to give his views thereon. It was 
a mistake, he said, to suppose that he was hostile to the 
British Government, or wished to make war upon England ; 
but the British Government was pressing upon him, and it 
was necessary that he should not be caught unprepared. They 
had taken possession of Quetta, and established a force 
there, looking in at Candahar. If an armed man places him- 
self at the back-door of your house, what can be his motive, 
unless he wants to find his way in when yon are asleep ? 

To this the Envoy replied that the occupation of Quetta 
might very well have a different object. Beloochistan was 
always giving trouble, and the Khan of Khelat himself was 
glad to get a British force at Quetta to keep the country in 
order. It was not at all likely that the post was occupied 
with a view to the seizure of Candahar, for the possession 
would be valueless to England. What would she gain by 
holding so distant a place at great cost, and against the will 
of the Afghans? As for Quetta, the Khan and the people 
were glad to see the English there, and only a handful of 
men were required to occupy it. But, even supposing that 
the English had gone to Quetta without regard to the 
Ameer’s susceptibilities, would it not be better to try and 
come to some understanding on that point, instead of playing 
into the hands of the Russians, who were the real enemies of 
Islam, and therefore of Afghanistan, which was one of the 
chief Mussulman States? His Highness had received quite 
recently two, if not three, Russian Envoys, and had actually 
sent one himselfto Tashkend. It was also said that a Russian 
force of 5,000 men had approached the boundaries of Afghan- 
istan, near Balkh. AJl that seemed to many people to in- 
dicate that his Highness was showing greater favour to 
Russia, which was at war with Islam, than to England, the 
only Christian Power which was willing to do what was 
right by the Mahomedan Powers. 

To this Shere Ali replied that he had not shown any special 
favour to Russia; he had received the Envoys in question 
simply because the Russian frontier had now very nearly ap- 

roached his own, and it was necessary to know what the 

ussians were contemplating. The 5,000 men who had come 

near to his frontier came there without his invitation, and he 

naturally wished to find out the object of their coming. He 
- U2 
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sent a messenger to Tashkend, with a letter to General Kauf- 
mann, as @ civility, and also to ascertain the purpose of the 
approach of the body of troops. But in all that there was no 
thought of allying himself to Russia. The English used to 
have an Envoy permanently at Cabul, but they withdrew him 
of their own accord. 

The Turkish Envoy said that the English were desirous of 
having a regular mission at Cabul, but his Highness had 
refused his consent, and that appeared to have given rise to 
an impression in India that his sympathies were not on that 
side. 

Shere Ali declared that personally he had no objection 
whatever to having Englishmen in Cabul, representing their 
Government ; but the Afghans were not, like the Turks, tract- 
able and prepared to submit like civilised people to what the 
Government wished. Some one would feel offended at the 
~presence of an Englishman, and would perhaps shoot him. 

anything of that kind happened the British Government 
would at once make himself (the Ameer) responsible, although 
by no possibility could he prevent it. The result would be 
very serious, and it seemed to him better not to run the risk. 
He had only partially succeeded in making the wilder sort of 
people obedient and well-behaved. If all were like the people 
of Stamboul, then, of course, he could do as he pleased in 
regard to foreigners. The Russians sent a native of Samar- 
kand on their last mission. As long as the English wished 
they kept a native of India as their representative in Cabul. 

These matters being fully and very amicably discussed, 
the Sultan’s Envoy broached the subject of an alliance between 
Afghanistan and Turkey against the common enemy, which 
was Russia. By coming to a good understanding with Eng- 
land it was impressed on the Ameer that he would find his 
hands free to assist the oppressed Mussulman States of Central 
Asia, and materially aid the Sultan in defending the cause of 
Islam from the Muscovite aggression. 

The Ameer heard this proposal very patiently, and then gave 
a long argumentative statement of his reasons for declining to 
enter into the proposedalliance. ‘ Afghanistan,’ he said,‘ was too 
. distant from Turkey to give assistance to the Sultan’s troops in 
the field, or to receive aid from them, and he was not powerful 
enough to cope with Russia single-handed in Central Asia. 
If he made war against the Russians he would be face to face 
with them, and the Sultan could not possibly send him any 
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help. What was the use of his incurring certain defeat? It 
could do the Sultan no good. He hoped the Sultan would be 
able to defend himself and prove victorious over his enemies. 
He was sorry that from the nature of the case he could not 
help the Sultan with bis Afghans. But why did not the 
English help Turkey ? They could send their soldiers every- 
where, for they had a great number of ships; they could give 
the Sultan all the assistance that would be necessary to beat 
the’ Russians; but Afghanistan was too weak, and too far 
away to be of any weight in the struggle. If the English 
were the friends of the Sultan, why did they not help him ? 


It was on June 7, 1878, that the Government of 
India first heard of the intended Russian Mission to 
Cabul.! On the 26th of the same month Lord Salis- 
bury calls the attention of the Foreign Office to the 
matter.2 Lord A. Loftus, at the instance of Lord 
Derby, questions M. de Giers on the subject on July 2, 
1878 :3— 


M. de Giers replied that no such Mission had been or 
was intended to be sent to Cabul, either by the Imperial 
Government or by General Kaufmann. 

I observed to his Excellency that, for some time past, a 
Russian Agent had resided at Cabul, and that intrigues had 
been apparently carrying on with a view to create dissensions 
between the Ameer of Afghanistan and the Indian Govern. 
meut. I stated that this course was not in conformity with 
the arrangement entered into between the Governments of 
England and Russia, and that if it continued it must inevi- 
tably produce results prejudicial to the good relations between 
the two Governments. 

M. de Giers replied that there had been a moment when 
war appeared to be almost imminent, and that, under those 
circumstances, no doubt the military commanders conceived 
it to be their duty to take such measures as might be neces- 
sary and serviceable to their country. He denied, however, 
as far as he was aware, that there had been any intrigues 
with the Ameer of Cabul of the nature to which I had ° 
alluded. He admitted that. he had sent M. Bakouline, the 
Russian Consul at Asterbad, to Meshed to watch the move- 
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ments of Captains Butler and Napier, who were reported to 
be inciting the Turkoman tribes to hostilities against Russia. 
This was the only diplomatic measure he had taken. 

I stated to M. de Giers that Captain Butler was a mere 
traveller on his own account, and no agont of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that urgent orders had been sent to him by 
the Commander-in-Chief in India to return forthwith to his 
military duties. 

M. de Gicrs, who appeared to be well informed both in 
regard to Captain Butler and Captain Napier, stated that he 
was aware that Captain Butler had been recalled, but that 
nevertheless he had refused to obey the orders he had received, 
and was persisting in his intention to visit the Akhal tribes. 
He referred even to the letter which Captain Butler had 
addressed to certain Turkoman Chiefs, of which his Excel- 
lency had evidently received copies. 


A significant comment on the above is supplied in the 
following extract from the Bombay Gazette, quoted in the 
Times of January 3 of this year :— 


It is reported that Major Butler, the Central Asian ex- 
plorer, who has just returned from Turkistan, has been so 
successful in his interviews with the Turkoman Chiefs that 
they are willing to co-operate with the British either against 
the Afghans or the Russians. 


At this stage the relations of the British and Russian 
Governments towards each other appear to have been 
somewhat as follows:—General Kaufmann on the one 
hand and Lord Lytton on the other were apparently 
acting, in some degree, independently of the Central 
Government in each country. Kaufmann, as we may 
infer from the article in the Pioneer, coupled with 
General Skobeleff’s inquiry, had knowledge of an in- 
tended Anglo-Indian expedition against the Asiatic 
possessions of Russia, using Afghanistan as a base of 
operations. The measures which he contemplated 
with a view to meet or anticipate this attack are de- 
scribed in an article in the Turkistan Vedomist, quoted 
in the Moscow Gazette of July 18, 1878, and sent to 
Lord Salisbury (who had meanwhile become Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs) on July 31, by Mr. Plunkett, British 
Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg. The Vedomist 
says : '— 


The following is an account of the Mission undertaken by 
M. Weinberg, the Diplomatic Agent attached to General 
Kaufmann, who was furnished with special instructions to 
negotiate with the Ameer of Bokhara in regard to the pas- 
sage of Russian troops along the upper course of the Amu- 
Darya (Oxus). 

M. Weinberg, accompanied by Captain Shlikter, arrived 
at Karsh on May 21, and on the following day was presented 
to the Ameer, and handed him the letter sent by the Governors 
General of Turkistan, stating that his Excellency, in view of 
the present state of affairs and the probable advance of 
Russian troops along the Amu-Darya,‘relied on the same 
friendly disposition on the part of the Ameer which he had 
shown during the Khivan expedition, as also on the co-opera- 
tion of the Bokharian authorities in the matter of obtaining 
supplies for the Russian detachments from the inhabitants of 
the districts through which they would pass. The Ameer, 
who at the commencement of the interview had seemed 
somewhat agitated, heard M. Weinberg in silence, and replied 
that he was perfectly willing to carry out the wishes of the 
Governor-General, and that he would endeavour, as far as 
lay in his power, to assist our troops, trusting by these means 
to strengthen the amicable relations at present existing 
between Bokhara and Russia. 

In answer to the Ameer’s question in what way we 
intended arranging our affairs with Cabul, M. Weinberg 
considered it necessary to answer candidly that the Turkistan 
Governor-General nourished no ill-feeling against Afghanistan, 
and meditated despatching an jaca to Shere ii Khan, 
by which means our relations with the latter would in all 
probability become defined one way or the other, either in an 
amicable or hostile sense ; everything would depend on the 
straightforwardness and good sense displayed by the Ameer. 
‘We,’ added M. Weinberg, ‘entertain no ulterior views in 

to him.’ 

On the termination of this interview the Ameer desired 
to see M. Weinberg on the following day, for the purpose of 
farther discussion. 
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The purchase of supplies in Bokhara for our Amu-Darya 
detachment ‘has been sanctioned by the Ameer. 


This shows two things. It shows, first, that when 
Genera] Kaufmann resolved to send the Mission to Cabul 
there was no agreement or understanding between him- 
self and Shere Ali. The very object of the Mission 
was to ‘define one way or the other, either in an 
amicable or hostile sense,’ the relations between the 
two. Incase Shere Ali appeared inclined to side with 
the British Government against Russia, General Kauf- 
mann held over him the threat of helping his nephew 
and rival, Abdul Rahman, to drive him from his Throne. 
General Kaufmann began to adopt these tactics when 
news reached him of the despatch of the Indian troops 
to Malta, and Shere Ali received information of the 
dilemma in preparation for him in the beginning of 
May last year. Shahghassi Sherdil Khan, then Governor 
of Afghan Turkistan, wrote about that time to the 
Ameer in the following terms :— 


As it seemed advisable, I have postponed my visit to 
Cabul to some other time, and forwarded my son, Khusdil 
Khan, to wait upon your Highness with presents. Mirza 
Salahaddin, whom I deputed towards Samarkand and Tash. 
kend to collect news from those directions, has returned and 
made a statement to the effect that the Russians intend to 
induce Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan to submit to them a 
petition setting forth that he has been putting up there under 
the protection of the Russian Government for a long time; 
that he has often petitioned them to help him in securing the 
restitution of his ancestral territory from the Ameer of Cabul, 
but his prayer has not been acceded to; and that he has 
now heard that the Russians are preparing to fight against 
the British Government; that they have sent Envoys to wait 
upon the Ameer, to request him to allow passage through his 
country to the Russian troops going to India and returning 
therefrom, should a necessity arise for such a passage; and 
that, such being the case, he offered his services, in case his 
Highness refuses to grant the request of the Russian Go- 
vernmer t, to capture Balkh with a small assistance from the 
Czar, and then subdue the whole of Afghanistan, which is 
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not a difficult task. The Russian officer Ibramoff asserts, 
that should the Ameer refuse to comply with the request of 
the Russian Government, the petition of the Sirdar will be 
forwarded to his Highness to terrify him. This communica- 
tion from the Shahghassi frightened the Ameer. 


This information was sent to the Indian Government 
in the confidential newsletter from the Government 
Agent at Peshawur, dated May 13, 1878.! The Ameer 
was evidently thrown into dire perplexity. He was, in - 
fact, between the ‘two iron pots’ with which the Vice- 
roy had threatened to crush him.? His first impulse 
apparently was to choose the Russian alliance. This 
we infer from the following passage in the newsletter 
quoted above :— 


Some person having sent a letter to the Ameer from 
Peshawar, his Highness, immediately after the perusal of 
the communication, desired Mirza Abdul Wali, his Mir 
Munshi, and Mustaufi Habibullah, to prepare a statement 
of the despatches received by him from the British Govern- 
ment, but to which he gave no replies. 

At the same sitting the Ameer remarked that it appeared 
advisable to send for all such members of his family whom 
he had committed to the custody of the British Government. 
With reference to this remark, General Daud Shah stated 
that this question had been under the consideration of his 
Highness for a long time, and that, as differences arise be- 
tween him and the British authorities, it was not derirable 
that the men should be allowed to continue in their custody. 


The Ameer’s second thoughts, however, are thus 
described in an extract from the Peshawur diary by 
Major Cavagnari, dated June 16, 1878 : 3— 


In order to settle what reply shall be given to the Russian 
proposals, great efforts are being made by the Cabul Darbar 
to collect an assembly of all the Chiefs, Khans, and chosen 
men of the kingdom and its neighbourhood, which will 

robably take place next month. (The Mabomedan month 
Rajab will commence on June 28.) The Ameer desires that 
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Afghanistan may remain independent, and that there should 
be no Envoys of a different religion to Mahomedanism in 
his kingdom. 

The Ameer, in alluding on one occasion to the proposals 
of the Russians, stated that these proposals were adverse to 
the interests of the British Government, and that it remained 
to be seen how the British authorities, when they heard of 
them, would act in their own interests with regard to the 
Indian Empire. That he adhered to his original determi- 
nation, and did not want to make enemies of either of the 
Great Powers; but that if any one tried to injure him he 
would do what he could to withstand them, and that 
‘elevation or destruction is in the hands of the Almighty.’ 
Whatever Government approached him in a friendly manner 
he would make similar advances. 


Here we have evidently portrayed the state of mind 
of a man whose most ardent desire was to be left alone. 
The miserable ‘pipkin’ saw the two ‘iron pots’ ap- 
proaching, and, after an unsuccessful effort to stop 
both, it gravitated towards the one which wore the 
friendlier aspect. 

The second thing which the tactics of Kaufmann, 
as described in the Turkistan Vedomist, seem to show 
is that he acted very much on his own responsibility, 
without thinking it necessary to consult the Government 
at St. Petersburg or to keep it accurately informed of 
what he was doing in his distant province. There is 
no more reason to suppose that the ignorance confessed 
by M. de Giers was feigned than there is for believing 
that Lord A. Loftus was feigning ignorance when he 
told M. de Giers that ‘Captain Butler was a mere 
traveller’ (see p. 294). It is hardly credible that Captain 
Butler would have ventured to disobey ‘urgent orders 
sent to him by the Commander-in-Chief in India to 
returg forthwith to his military duties.’ Captain Butler, 
so far from returning forthwith to his military duties, 
proceeded to intrigue among the Turkomans; and, in- 
stead of being punished for disobedience, he was pro- 
moted in his absence. Must there not have been 
somebody who gave instructions to Captain Butler 
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independently alike of Commander-in-Chief and Secre- 
tary of State for India? 

By the latter half of May 1878 General Kaufmann 
had. pretty well completed his military and diplomatic 
arrangements against the anticipated attack upon him 
through Afghanistan from India. The military arrange- 
ments are described in a letter published in the Moscow 
Gazette of July 9, 1878, from its Tashkend correspondent. 
The letter is dated June 11.! 

We must now trace briefly the leading facts con- 
nected with the Russian Mission to Cabul. Its motive, 
we have seen, was to guard against Afghanistan being 
made a base of operations for an Auglo-Indian army 
operating against Russia in Central Asia. General 
Kaufmann made up his mind to force Shere Ali to de- 
clare himself either as a friend or foe of Russia. In 
the latter case there is little doubt that hostile measures 
would be taken against him, of which the first would 
be a civil war, headed by the exiled Abdul Rahman. 

The Viceroy of India had early intimation of the 
projected Mission, for he sent telegraphic intimation of 
it to the Secretary of State for India on June 7.2, The 
reports which reached him, however, were inaccurate as 
to details. For example, he was told at one time that 
Kaufmann himself was at the head of the Mission ; at 
another that its chief was General Abramoff. The 
Mission had reached Cabul before it was ascertained 
for certain by the Viceroy that it was under the con- 
duct of General Stoletoff. 

Major Cavagnari’s Peshawur diary of June 7, 1878, 
bears evidence to Shere Ali’s alarm at the news of the 
Russian Mission and to his endeavour to stop’ it : — 


The Mir Akhor has been suddenly summoned to Cabul. 
He has taken with him one of the Sangu Khel elders. 

The Ameer is said to be contemplating summoning all 
the Chiefs and leading men, to consult with them as to which 
of the two great European Powers he should ally himself to. 
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has received a letter from Cabul, informing 
him that the Shahghassi has reported that the Russians 
have commenced road-making between Badkoya (believed 
to be somewhere near Khiva) and the banks of the Oxus, 
and thence to Akcha, and that the brother of the Khan 
of Khiva, with 800 horsemen, has been directed to protect 
the working parties; and he is to accompany the Russian 
Envoy who is about to visit Cabul. The Russian Agent 
at present at Cabul also informed the Ameer that an En- 
voy, with equal power to the Governor-General at Tashkend, 
will shortly reach Cabul. The Ameer was annoyed at 
hearing this, and wrote to Shahghassi Sherdil to inform the 
Governor-General at Tashkend that it was not advisable to 
send a European Agent, as the Afghans are an ancivilised 
and ignorant race, and might do the European some injury ; 
but before he despatched this he received a letter foi, te 
Governor-General, informing him that the Envoy was being 
sent by the orders of the Emperor, and cannot now be de- 
tained, and will soon leave for Cabul. An Afghan Agent is 
required to be located at Samarkand or at Tashkend, if the 
Emperor wishes it. On this the Ameer got very angry, and 
in a petulant manner exclaimed that it was useless for him 
to depute an Afghan Agent, nor could he do anything to 
prevent the Envoy’s coming to Cabul. He wrote to the 
Shahghassi to keep him informed of all the Russian move- 
ments. Sayid Mahmnd, of Kunar, and the Mir Akhor were 
summoned to Cabul to consult with the other Chiefs and 
advise the Cabul Durbar as to whether the Ameer should ally 
himself with the English or the Russians. Mir Afzal Khan, 
of Candahar, has also been summoned, if he can conveniently 
leave his post. It is considered unlikely that he will attend. 


Is it not clear that ordinary judicious treatment of 
the Ameer, when he was in this frame of mind, would 
have robbed the Russian Mission of all significance and 
rendered its journey an entirely barren one? The man, 
of all others, who would have been most anxious to get 
rid of the Mission would have been the Ameer himself, 
if he had only been let alone. 

Some false reasoning and much superfluous rhetoric 
have been imported into the controversy owing to the 
erroneous impression that the Mission left Samarkand 
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on the day after the signature of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The date of its departure, therefore, and the particulars 
of its journey, are of some importance ; and we, there- 
fore, insert here the following letter from a member of 
the Mission in the Golos of November 16, 1878. We 
give the English translation published in Central Asia, 
No. 2 (1878) p. 23. But we have corrected the date 
of the Mission’s departure, which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, and which is given accurately in the French 
translation on p. 25. It was obviously a physical im- 
possibility for the Mission to have left Samarkand on 
July 14, to have been delayed some weeks on the way, 
yet to have arrived in Cabul within a month from the 
date of departure. It will be observed that the special 
messenger which carried the Golos correspondent’s 
letter from Cabul to Tashkend was on the road from 
August 14 to the beginning of November :— 


Extract from the ‘ Golos’ of November 34, 1878. 


(Translation.) 

The Golos of November 344, 1878, contains the follow- 
ing letter addressed to it by a correspondent from Cabul, 
and descriptive of the journey of the members of the 
Russian Mission to the Amecr of Afghanistan. This letter, 
the Golos says, was despatched by special opportunity soon 
after the arrival of the Mission at Cabul, posted to St. 
Petersburg at Tashkend on November 4, and received here 
on the 25th of the same month :— 


Cabul, August 2. 


The Russian Mission, consisting of seven officers (among 
whom was one general), twenty-two Cossacks, four servants, 
and fifteen Kirghis horsemen, left Samarkand on the ,2,th June, 

Our route lay through Bokharian territory; and, as the 
Ameer of Bokhara was at Karshi, we proceeded in the 
direction of that town. 

The Ameer of Bokhara showed the Mission every courtesy, 
and the members presented themselves to him. 

The road selected for reaching the Oxus was through 
Huzar, Shirabad, and Chushkogosar, which, though pre- 
senting some difficulties, running as it does along a rocky 
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ridge of hills, was traversed in five days. On this route the 
Mission passed through the famous defile known in ancient 
times under the name of the ‘Iron Gates,’ and now called 
Burghasse Khana. 

At Shirabad we met an Afghan messenger, who was the 
bearer of a letter to the Chief of the Mission. In this letter 
Shir-i-dal Khan, the Governor of Afghan Turkistan, asked 
us to wait ten days at Shirabad, as he had not yet made 
the necessary preparations for the reception of the ‘ prized 
visitors.” He also informed us that he had not yet organised 
the honorary escort which was to ge ace the Mission 
from the Oxus to Mizar, Sheriff, and further to Cabul. 

Notwithstanding this request, General Stoletoff considered 
it advisable to continue the advance to the Oxus, and there 
to halt, if it were really necessary to do so. The Oxus was 
crossed by the Mission in very primitive boats. On the banks 
of this river we waited three days, when we were joined by 
the Afghan escort, consistiag of two hundred men and two 
generals. They were all well armed, and excellently equipped. 
They received the Russian Mission with great politeness, and 
apologised for having caused its detention. In order to avoid 
the great heat of the day, which reached 41 degrees in the 
shade, it was determined to resume the march at night. 

The advance of the Mission was very picturesque. Two 
long lines of horsemen, with pennons flying, flanked the 
Envoy and his party on both sides, and closed the rear. The 
sounds of drums and trumpets broke the silence of the desert. 
We progressed all night across a sandy arid steppe, inter- 
cepted by hillocks, and next morning reached Karshiak settle- 
ment, which is situated in a cultivated country. 

We made three stages before reaching Mizar and Sheriff ; 
and on entering the latter town, which was lined with soldiers 
in our honour, we were received by Hosh-dal Khan, son of 
the Governor of the province. A salute of eighteen guns 
was also made, to welcome our arrival. 

Great crowds thronged the streets, and gazed with curi- 
osity on the people from the distant North. There were no 
visible traces of fear or fanaticism among the spectators. In 
this town, where we were to pass a fortnight, we were lodged 
in the palace of the Governor-General, which was shaded 
by large Chinar trees. The Governor-General, who was ill 
when we. arrived, and could consequently not welcome us 
personally, died soon after. The Mission was, under these 
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circumstances, unable to proceed until the appointment of a 
new ruler had been made. 

After an interval of some days Hosh-dal Khan received 
his nomination from Cabul as Governor, in succession to his 
deceased father. 

On the expiration of two weeks we resumed our journey 
in the direction of Cabul; the escort from this point was 
still more numerous and brilliantly equipped. The Afghans 
showed themselves very well disposed towards us by antici- 
pating all our wishes. On reaching a halting-place we always 
found everything prepared for us; tents were spread and 
excellent repasts frequently provided, &c. 

After leaving Tashurgan we reached the spurs of the 
Hindu-Kush, and journeyed to Cabul during twenty days. ° 

Ascending at first in gentle slopes, the Hindu-Kush 
gradually rises higher and higher, forming, amidst its fre- 
quent passes, terraces of increasing height. 

After traversing a series of such terraces we reached the 
elevated Bamian Valley (8,500 feet), in the proximity of 
which are the Kalu and Great Tran Passes (13,000 feet). 

A few stages before Bamian we were welcomed by Lal 
Mahomed Khan, Governor of Bamian, who was accompanied 
by a numerous suite. 

After passing the famous Bamian idols, chiselled on the 
face of the rock, we cleared the Great Tran Pass, and then 
descended from the Ugly Pass into the Cabul Darya Valley. 
A journey of three days was still before us. _ 

At Koteashrik village, fifty versts from Cabul, we were 
met by the Sirdar Nasruddin Khan, the Afghan Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and at Kala and Kazy by the Afghan Vizier, 
who was mounted on an elephant. Here the members of 
the Mission were also supplied with elephants, each elephant 
carrrying two persous, and in this manner we advanced to 
Cabal. 

Ata distance of seven versts from Cabul we were met 
by Prince Abdullah Khan, Shere Ali’s nephew. He rode 
on an enormous elephant, of ashy-grey colour, and with 
long gilded tusks. The Prince himself was seated in a 
basket profusely ornamented with gold. He invited General 
Stoletoff to seat himself on his elephant, and they then en- 
tered the town together. We followed also on elephants, the 
sowdas of which were ornamented with silver. A brilliant 
body of cavalry followed in the rear of the Prince. Crowds 
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lined both sides of the road, and even the- neighbouring 
rocks and trees were covered with people. The ‘Urus’ 
were the objects of the greatest curiosity, and the blessings 
of the four Caliphs were invoked on them. 

Entering on a large plain, we found it filled with regular 
troops. On the left flank stood the cavalry, and twelve 
brass and steel guns, which glistened in the sun, were placed 
in front. As soon as the elephant on which the Envoy 
was seated was in a line with the troops a salute of thirty- 
six guns was fired. The mournful though very original air 
of the Afghan National March was struck up, the strains 
of which were, however, soon drowned by the vociferous ex- 
clamations of the crowd, who called down on us, especially on 
General Stoletoff, the blessings of the first four Caliphs. This 
greeting is equivalent to the Russian hurrah. Followed by 
these exclamations we entered the Bala-Hissar, or citadel of 
Cabul, and at the gates we were met by its keepers, who wore 
the Highland uniform. After traversing some of the streets we 
reached Shere Ali’s palace, where everything was in readiness 
for the reception and entertainment of the Russian Mission. 
The Ameer himself did not come out to meet us; and it was 
only on the following day, namely, the 30th July (11th August, 
‘new style), that, with General Stoletoff at our head, we were 
formally received by him in andience in his Hall of State, and 
in the presence of the highest nobles of Afghanistan. Fur- 
ther particulars of this reception I shall send hereafter. 


Viscount Cranbrook was misled by the misprint in 
the English translation of the letter in the Golos, and 
the following correspondence ensued between himself 
and the Viceroy :— 


Inclosure 1 in No. 12. 
Viscount Cranbrook to Viceroy of India. 


India Office : November 7, 1878. 
(Telegraphic.) 

In apparently trustworthy letter from Tashkend, Stole- 
toff said to have left Samarkand July 14, and reached Cabul 
August 10. These dates do not agree with yours. Can you 
explain discrepancy? Has Nawab Gholam Hussein any infor- 
mation on point ? 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 12. , 
The Viceroy of India to Viscount Cranbrook. 


November, 12, 1878. 

(Telegraphic. ) 

Yours 7th. Impossible to verify now by fresh evidence 
precise dates of Stoletoff’s journey and arrival at Cabul. 

Ameer certainly mentioned in full Durbar, July 7, that 
Russian Envoy had crossed Oxus. He reached Cabul abont 
26th ; was certainly received in full Durbar July 26. 

See inclosures to my despatches August 5,19. Evidence 
is authentic and cumulative ; could hardly be strengthened. 


Lord Lytton’s information dates the arrival of 
General Stoletoff at Cabul a little earlier than the letter 
in the Golos. Possibly a member of the Mission may 
have arrived in advance of the general body. But, 
however that may be, the following points are beyond a 
doubt :—The Mission left Samarkand in the early part 
of June; it was detained for some weeks on the way ; 
the Ameer of Cabul made an ineffectual attempt to 
stop it; and the Indian and Home Governments had 
knowledge of it before the Congress of Berlin met. 

The arrival of the Russian Mission was evidently a 
great embarrassment to Shere Ali. The Ameer’s state 
of mind is thus described in the newsletter from the 
Government Agent at Peshawur reporting the arrival of 
the Mission at Cabul : '~- 


The [Russian] Envoy stated before the Ameer that friendly 
relations existed between the Russian Government and his High- 
ness for some time past, and that the Russian authorities desired 
that the friendship should be strengthened and perpetuated 
by a treaty of amity. The Ameer is said to have remarked in 
reply that the matter required consideration and consultation 
with his Ministers and the Grandees of his State, and that a 
proper reply would be given to the proposal after this had 
been done. .... The Ministers of the Ameer’s Court are 
generally of opinion that his Highness will not enter into any 
engagement with Russia which would impose a condition of 
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Russian interference with his country. It is, moreover, said 
that the Ameer asserts that he would like an English officer 
of excellence, learning, and acquainted with the affairs of 
Afghanistan, to come to Cabul for a few days, in the capacity _ 
of Envoy from the British Government, with whom he may 
personally discuss the proceedings which passed between him 
and the English Government within the last few years, when 
he would acknowledge without any grudging any blame which 
might be justly thrown on him; but, at the same time, the 
British Envoy should acknowledge (or give in) if, with re- 
ference to the principles of justice, he is convinced of the 
soundness of his Highness’ objections to the proposals made 
to him by the British Government. 

The Ameer farther remarks that he is quite aware that 
the news-writers in the employ of the two Governments (Cabul 
and the English) have unnecessarily widened the gulf of 
imaginary differences. His Highness says that a small terri- 
tory, of which he is the ruler, lies between the dominions of 
two Great Powers, and that, as a matter of policy, and in the 
interests of his country, he will incline himself towards the 
party whose alliance would be deemed more beneficial to him. 
It is said that the Chief is now in great anxiety on account of 
the arrival of the European Russian Envoy at his capital. 


It must be remembered that Lord Lytton had long 
before this removed the British Agent from Cabul. The 
Ameer had, therefore, no direct means of communication 
with the Indian Government. Yet it is here on record 
that in the beginning of August the Viceroy was in 
possession of the following facts :-—-He knew that the 
Russian Mission was in Cabul. He knew that its 
presence there annoyed and alarmed the Ameer. He 
knew that the Ameer declined to pledge himself to a 
‘Treaty of Amity’ with Russia. He knew that the 
Ameer was anxious to receive a British Envoy, in order to 
consult him as to the course he should follow. He knew 
that the Ameer was willing to make amends for any just 
offence that he may have given to the British Govern- 
ment. He had the Ameer’s frank warning ‘ that, as a 
matter of policy,’ the ‘earthen pipkin’ would incline 
towards the party which showed the least desire to 
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crush him. And, knowing all this, how did Lord Lytton 
act? He had just before (July 30) telegraphed to Lord 
Cranbrook to know whether the Russian Mission would 
be ‘treated by Her Majesty’s Government as an 
Imperial question with Russia, or left to us to deal 
with as a matter between Ameer and Government of 
India.’ In the latter case he proposed, with the ap- 
proval of the Home Government, ‘to insist on immediate 
suitable reception of a European British Mission. . . 
The alternative would be continued policy of complete 
inaction, difficult to maintain, and very injurious to our 
position in India.’! 

When the Viceroy sent this telegram he had the 
vaguest possible knowledge of the strength and purpose 
of the Russian Mission. His proposed counter move 
was, therefore, rash and precipitate, and Lord Cran- 
brook accordingly telegraphed on August 1 :?— 


Make yourself certain of the facts before insisting on the 
reception of British Envoy. Perhaps you might send a native 
to ascertain whether Russians are really there, and telegraph 
to me when the truth is known. 


But the Viceroy was eager to bring matters to a 
crisis. Instead of sending a native to Cabul to ascer- 
tain how matters really stood, he telegraphed twice 
back to Lord Cranbrook on August 2, urging ‘ imme- 
diate’ action. This telegram is marked ‘ extract; ’ 
from which it may be inferred that the part omitted did 
not err on the side of prudence. 

A few days later the Viceroy received the Peshawur 
newsletter quoted above. From this he learnt that 
the alternative to ‘insisting’ on forcing a European 
Mission on the Ameer need not be a ‘ policy of complete 
inaction.” The Ameer, it was clear, was only too 
anxious to get rid of the Russian Mission and come to 
a friendly understanding with the British Government. 
What course would have been adopted under the cir- 
cumstances by a Viceroy whose main object was to 
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conciliate the Afghan Ruler and to detach him and 
his people from any dalliance with Russian Envoys? 
Would he not have met the Ameer’s friendly advances 
half-way? Can any one doubt that this would have 
been the policy of Lord Canning and of every Viceroy 
who followed him down to Lord Lytton? One of Lord 
- Lytton’s gravest accusations against the Ameer is that 
he endeavoured to stir up ‘a religious war’ against the 
British? But when did the Ameer make this en- 
deavour? ‘There seems to be no evidence that he did 
anything of the kind till the Viceroy was on the eve of 
declaring an unprovoked war against him. There is 
proof, on the other hand, that Shere Ali, just after the 
arrival of the Russian Mission in his capital, repudiated 
with indignation the suggestion of a religious war, 
or even a hostile demonstration against the British. 
The following is from the Peshawur newsletter! of 
August 3, already quoted :— 


An anonymous writer sent a petition to the Ameer from 
Peshawur, in which he informed the Chief that the British 
and the Russian Governments were on friendly terms with 
each other, and agreed in the unity of purpose, that Persia 
was on the side of Russia, and the Persian territory adjoins 
the Russian possessions, and that the three Powers desired to 
somehow take possession of his Highness’ dominions and to 
partition them among themselves. The writer farther remarked 
that it was known that Turkey was first weakened, and that 
Russia, England, and the other Powers then interfered with the 
country and encumbered the Turkish exchequer with a large 
war indemnity; and that, under these circumstances, the 
Chief should not be lax in the administration of the affairs of 
his country at such a critical time, but should issue arms and 
money to the different tribes inhabiting the hills and the 
plains, and induce them to be ready to engage in a religious 
war in his behalf. 

The petition having been read to the Ameer, his Highness 
uttered hundreds of abusive words against its writer, and tore 
it up. 

From this it appears that even after the arrival of 
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the Russian Mission at Cabul the Ameer, as we have 
said, repudiated with indignation the suggestion that 
he should proclaim a religious war. 

Let us now see how the Home Government dealt 
with the question. 

Lord Lytton telegraphed, as we have seen, to ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Government intended to treat 
the Russian Mission ‘as an Imperial question with 
Russia,’ or as a local question between the Government 
of India and the Ruler of Afghanistan. Lord Cran- 
brook’s own inclination was to hold Russia alone 
responsible, and to deal directly with the Russian 
Government. As a fact he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by Lord Lytton to combine both methods, while 
laying most stress on the Imperial aspect of the con- 
troversy. On August 8 he instructed Sir L. Mallet to 
address the Foreign Office as follows : '|— 


To meet this difficulty, the Viceroy has proposed, as a pre- 
liminary measure, to insist on the reception by the Ameer of 
a suitable British Mission at Cabul—a proposal which, as will 
be seen from the telegram quoted in the margin, the Secretary 
of State for India has deemed it expedient to sanction. 

But Lord Cranbrook cannot consider this step as adequate 
in itself to the occasion, and is strongly of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg should be at once 
instructed to address the Russian Cabinet upon the proceed- 
ings of the Russian authorities in Turkistan. 

It is the Russian Cabinet alone which is responsible for 
the acts of its Agent; and it is the Russian Governor-General 
of Turkistan, rather than the Ameer Shere Ali, who, with or 
without authority, is at this moment pursuing a policy of 
which the effect must be to seriously agitate the minds of 
Her Majesty’s subjects throughout India. 


But Shere Ali was ‘an earthen pipkin,’ and could 
be easily crushed. Russia was ‘ an.iron pot’ with which 
collision might be dangerous. Mild remonstrances were 
accordingly addressed to the Power ‘which alone is 
responsible.’ Peremptory demands, on the other hand, 
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were addressed in menacing language to the com- 
paratively innocent Ameer. 

On August 14 M. de Giers, while claiming a right 
on the part of Russia to take both military and 
diplomatic precautions against our importation of 
Indian troops to Malta, assured at the same time our 
Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg that ‘the political 
as well as the military precautions . . . had been 
stopped.’ ! 

On September 8 M. de Giers wrote from Livadia to 
inform Mr. Plunkett that the Mission to Cabul, which 
had been avowedly sent in prospect of a war with 
England, was now, in consequence of the pacific result 
of the Congress at Berlin, ‘ of a provisional nature, and 
one of simple courtesy.’ ? 

On September 27 Lord A. Loftus wrote from St. 
Petersburg that on his passage through Baden-Baden 
five days previously he had had an interview with 
Prince Gortchakoff, who had given him the same ex- 
planation, ‘in exactly the same terms as those used by 
M. de Giers in his note to Mr. Plunkett,’ quoted above.* 
Prince Gortchakoff added ‘ that the Emperor could never 
forego his right of sending complimentary missions to 
any foreign sovereigns or neighbouring princes.’ 

On September 20 Lord Salisbury forwarded M. de 
Giers’ note to Lord Cranbrook, with the observation— 


Lord Salisbury infers from M. de Giers’ note that his 
Excellency acknowledges that all the former assurances of the 
Russian Government in regard to Afghanistan have now 
resumed their former validity.‘ 


On the same day Lord Salisbury addressed the 
following despatch to Mr. Plunkett, at St. Peters- 
burg :°— 

In the note from M. de Giers of gitiniter 8, Of which copy is 
inclosed in your despatch of the 13th gnstant, reference is 
made to explanations which the Russian Charge d’Affaires in 
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London had been instructed to offer in regard to the recent 
proceedings of the Russian authorities in Central Asia. 

The communications made by M. Bartholomei have been 
generally to the same effect as what has been stated by 
M. de Giers. He has stated that the military and political 
measures adopted in Turkistan were actuated by the necessi- 
ties of the situation caused by the state of affairs in regard 
to Turkey, and were called forth especially by the attitude 
of Great Britain towards Russia. General Kaufmann’s pro- 
ceedings, he said, must therefore be regarded as the result of 
@ course imposed upon him by the force of circumstances. 

As I had spoken to M. Bartholomei of a letter from the 
Emperor which was supposed to have been transmitted to 
Shere Ali Khan, he asked the Russian Government for in- 
formation on the point, and subsequently said that he was 
authorised to state that there had never been any question of 
sending such a letter. 


The Russian Government, therefore, asserted its 
right to do two things: (1) to send political Missions to. 
Cabul whenever the relations between the Russians and 
British Governments were of an unfriendly character ; 
(2) to send ‘complimentary Missions’ to the Ruler of 
Afghanistan at all times. In this twofold claim Her 
Majesty’s Government, as represented in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers on Central Asia, tacitly acquiesced. 
Lord Beaconsfield, moreover, declared in his speech in 
the House of Lords on the 10th of last December that 
Russia was justified, under the circumstances, in all 
that she had done. Where, then, is the justification of 
the war against Shere Ali? He tried to stop a Mission 
which the British Government has admitted that Russia 
had aright to send. Failing in this, he made friendly 
overtures to the British Government, and expressed his 
willingness to make amends for any offence which he 
may have given, provided the Viceroy met him in a 
similar spirit. The Viceroy, on the contrary, treated 
him as an enemy, and ordered him to receive a Mission 
attended by a much larger military escort than that of 
the Russian Mission. The Mission started before the 
Ameer had time to reply, and was courteously stopped 
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on the frontier by the officer in command, who, however, 
offered to despatch a messenger at once to the Ameer 
for instructions. The offer was rejected. The Viceroy 
treated the incident as in ‘insult,’ and dispersed the 
Mission. Forced against his will to "send an Ultimatum 
to the Ameer before declaring war against him, the 
Viceroy gave him just barely time to send an answer 
within the period of grace allowed him. The Ultimatum, 
moreover, was not despatched with the usual forms of 
diplomatic courtesy. Instead of a messenger being 
sent with it to Cabul, one copy was dropped into a 
letter-box at J umrood, and another left at the fort 
of Ali Musjid. In his answer to the Ultimatum the 
Ameer offered to receive a British Mission of the same 
dimensions as the Russian. But hostilities had been 
already commenced against him. 

As regards Russia, if we ever had a case against 
her our Government has abandoned it. They have 
admitted that Russia was justified by the importation 
of Indian troops to Malta in making a counter-move 
towards Afghanistan. They have required no as- 
surance from her that she will discontinue her Em- 
bassies of courtesy to Cabul. They have, in fact, fallen 
back upon the old understandings, and have even 
admitted, as appears from the papers published on 
February 20, that our obligation to recognise Af- 
ghanistan as an independent State under British pro- 
tection is once again in full force. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


ANY examination of the causes of the Afghan war would 
be incomplete which omitted to notice the justification 
of that war offered on two separate occasions by the 
Prime Minister. The first occasion was the banquet on 
last Lord Mayor’s Day. It is seldom that a Prime 
Minister’s speech is looked forward to with so much 
curiosity and anxiety as was Lord Beaconsfield’s that 
evening. He knew, therefore, when he rose to speak, 
surrounded by the leading members of his Government, 
that his speech would be read by the whole nation as a 
gravestatement of Ministerial policy. And, knowing this, 
Lord Beaconsfield explained as follows the motive and 
purpose of the war against the Ameer of Afghanistan :— 


My Lord Mayor,—The attention of Viceroys and Govern- 
ments in India andin England has for a long time been at- 
tracted to that question of the North-Western Frontier of our 
Indian Empire. So far as the invasion of India in that quar- 
ter is concerned, it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it is hardly practicable. The base of operations of 
any possible foe is so remote, the communications are so diffi- 
cult, the aspect of the country so forbidding, that we have 
long arrived at an opinion that an invasion of our Empire by 
passing the mountains which form our North-Western Frontier 
is one which we need not dread. But it is a fact that that 
frontier is a haphazard, and not a scientific, frontier; and it 
is possible that it is in the power of any foe so to embarrass 
and disturb our dominion that we should, under the circum- 
stances, be obliged to maintain a great military force in that 
quarter, and consequently entail upon this country and upon 
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India a greatly increased expenditure. These are evils not to 
be despised, and, as I venture to observe, they have for some 
time, under various Viceroys and under different Administra- 
tions, occupied the attention of our statesmen. But, my Lord 
Mayor, while our attention was naturally drawn also to this 
subject, some peculiar circumstances occurred in that part of 
the world which rendered it absolutely necessary that we 
should give our immediate and earnest attention to the subject, 
and see whether it was not possible to terminate that absolute 
Inconvenience and possible injury which must or would accrue 
if the present state of affairs were not touched and considered 
by the Government of the Queen. With these views, we have 
taken such measures as we think will effect the object we re- 
quire. When these arrangements are made—and I cannot 
suppose that any considerable time will elapse before they are 
consummated—our North-Western Frontier will no longer be 
a source of anxiety to the English people. We shall live, I 
hope, on good terms with our immediate neighbours, and per- 
haps not on bad terms with some neighbours that are more 
remote. But, my Lord, in making these remarks, I should 
be sorry if your Lordship believed that it was the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government that an invasion of India was im- 
possible or impracticable. On the contrary, my Lord Mayor, 
if Asia Minor and the Valley of the Euphrates were in the 
possession of a very weak or of a very powerful State, an ade- 
quate force might march through the passes of the Asian 
mountains, through Persia, and absolutely menace the Empire 
of the Queen. ell, my Lord Mayor, we have foreseen that 
possibility, and provided for what we believe will secure its 
non-occurrence ; and the chief mode by which we have pro- 
vided for that result is that Convention with Turkey of which 
you have heard so much. ; 


This is an exposition of policy as remarkable as it 
is authoritative. Let us take it to pieces and see what 
it comes to when stripped of the oratorical drapery 
in which it is shrouded. 

The frontier of our Indian Empire, says the Pre- 
mier, is practically vulnerable through Persia only. 
In that direction ‘an adequate force’ from Asia Minor 
‘might march through the Asian mountains’ and 
‘absolutely menace the Empire of the Queen.’ The 
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sagacity of the Prime Minister has averted this danger 
by engaging to defend the Sultan of Turkey against 
Russian aggression on two conditions: first, the occu- 
pation of Cyprus by England as tributary to the Sultan; 
secondly, the introduction of such reforms in Asia Minor 
as would be satisfactory to Her Majesty’s Government. 
How absurd this apprehension is, how useless this 
protection, considering that Russia has already Persia 
at her mercy by sea and land, we need not stop to 
point out. It is a delusion likely to cost England 
dear. 

India being thus secured against Russian aggression 
through the ‘ Valley of the Euphrates ’—‘ the only prac- 
ticable route’—-we might suppose that there was no 
‘urgent need to take any further precautions. But this, 
it séems, is a mistake. The North-Western Frontier of 
India, though ‘ hardly practicable ’ for ‘an invasion ’— 
which, therefore, ‘ we need not dread ’—‘ is a haphazard, 
and not a scientific, frontier.’ Consequently ‘it is in 
the power of any foe’ to oblige us ‘to maintain a great 
military force in that quarter.’ The Russian Mission 
to Cabul compelled the British Government to take 
‘immediate ’ action to ‘effect the object we require.’ 
When that is done ‘ our North-Western Frontier will 
no longer be a source of anxiety to the English people.’ 

With the logic of this statement we are not con- 
cerned. What we wish to point out is that the acqui- 
sition of a ‘ scientific’ in lieu of a ‘haphazard ’ frontier 
is stated in plain terms to be ‘ the object we require.’ 
This avowal was too cynical to please even the fol- 
lowers of the Government. Lord Beaconsfield accord- 
ingly gave a new version of what he meant by a 
‘scientific frontier’ when he spoke in the. House of 
Lords on the 10th of last December :—‘ It has been 
said that on a recent occasion—not in this House—I 
stated that the object of the war with Afghanistan was 
a rectification of boundaries, and that we were to have 
a scientific instead of a haphazard frontier. I never 
said that that was the object of the war. I treated it 
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as what might be a consequence of the war—a very 
different thing.’ Lord Beaconsfield’s words are before 
our readers, and they may judge for themselves how 
far they correspond with his revised version of them. 
What, then, did Lord Beaconsfield mean? He meant, 
according to the explanation which he gave in the 
House of Lords on December 10, the presence of Bri- 
tish ‘ Consuls-General at some of his [the Ameer’s] 
chief towns. Virtually that would have been a recti- 
fication of our frontier’! Yet, within an interval of 
two sentences from this explanation, we are told that 
‘a scientific frontier’ is a frontier which ‘can be de- 
fended by a garrison of 5,000 men, while a haphazard 
one will require for its defence an army of 10,000 men, 
and even then will not be safe against attack.’ 

How is one to reconcile these contradictions? The 
Times, which is evidently well informed as to the 
intentions of the Government, writes as follows on 
February 10 :—‘ The purpose of the campaign, as stated 
by the Prime Minister, and repeated by his colleagues, 
was to obtain a more defensible frontier, in order 
that the Indian Empire should no longer have to rely 
on the good-will or the caprice of such a Potentate as 
Shere Ali for security against the encroachments of 
powerful States.’ This ‘scientific frontier’ is declared 
to have been now ‘reached.’ And the necessity for 
securing it, Lord Beaconsfield told the House of Lords, 
‘was the sudden appearance of Russia in the immediate 
vicinity of Afghanistan.’ ‘ You could not go on the old 
system after you had found Russian armies almost in 
sight of Cabul, and an Embassy within its walls.’ 
When the Government determined to force a Mission 
on the Ameer at the point of the sword the ‘ Russian 
armies’ were no nearer Cabul than they had been when 
Lord Beaconsfield wished them success in conquering 
Tartary. But, in any case, what had the Ameer done, 
even on Lord Beaconsfield’s showing, that British 
armies should slaughter his subjects, burn his villages, 
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capture his cities, and drive him from his capital? 
Lord Beaconsfield was profuse in assuring the Lords 
that Russia had done nothing amiss. Her conduct 
was ‘perfectly allowable.’ ‘Her Majesty’s Government 
made representations to the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and it was impossible that anything could be more 
frank and satisfactory than the manner in which they 
were met.’ ‘ Russia says: We have ordered our troops 
to retire beyond the Oxus [her troops had never crossed 
the Oxus, and consequently no such order could have 
been given]; our Embassy is merely a temporary one, 
upon a Mission of courtesy, and as soon as possible it 
will disappear.’ But if the Russian Mission was so 
innocent, why punish the Ameer with fire and sword 
for receiving it, especially when it was well known that 
he did all he could to stop it? Lord Beaconsfield praises 
the ‘frankness’ of Russia. Why not imitate it, and 
confess boldly that he is making war upon the Afghans 
because he wishes to turn, at their expense, ‘a hap- 
hazard ’ into ‘a scientific’ frontier? 

Since the above was written the Prime Minister 
has been frank enough. In his speech at the opening 
of Parliament (Feb. 13) he is reported to have used 
these words: -- 


Her Majesty’s Government have the satisfaction of feeling 
that the object of their interference in that country has been 
completely accomplished. We are now in possession of the 
three great highways which connect Afghanistan with India, 
and I hope that this country will remain in possession of 
those three great highways (Ministerial cheers). We have 
secured the object for which the expedition was undertaken. 
We have secured that frontier which will, I hope, render our 
Indian Empire invulnerable. 


The disguise is dropped at last, and it is plainly 
confessed that the real object of the war was quite 
different from the avowed object. Neither in Lord 
Cranbrook’s despatch of November 18, nor in Lord 
Lytton’s Ultimatum or Proclamation, is there a hint 
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given that ‘the object of their interference in that 
country’ has been what Lord Beaconsfield now declares 
it to have been. The Russian Mission to Cabul was 
evidently not unwelcome to the authors of this policy. 
It gave them a plausible excuse for forcing a quarrel 
on the Ameer and wresting from him a portion of his 
territory to which we have no more right than France 
has to Belgium or Prussia to Holland. It is an act of 
high-handed aggressiou, aggravated by duplicity and a 
gross violation of the faith of treaties. Can such con- 
duct prosper in the long run? Is it desirable that it 
should? And, putting aside the immorality of its ac- 
quisition, is it so certain that the coveted frontier will 
prove as secure as Lord Beaconsfield imagines ? 

The future will probably show that our troops must 
either advance or retire. The advocates of the new 
policy make no secret of their opinion that the ‘scien- 
tific frontier’ should expand, as occasion may offer, 
till it touches the Russian frontier, or at least em- 
braces the Hindu-Kush. Russia desires nothing better. 
Some of her statesmen have more than once within the 
last twenty years urged that policy upon us. It would 
suit her admirably. If we meet her as friends she will 
find it much easier to control the wild tribes that now 
infest her borders. They would no longer be able to 
harass her from a secure retreat beyond the Oxus. If, 
on the other hand, there should be any danger of war 
between the two countries, what could Russia desire 
better than to have our frontier close to hers, with all 
those advantages on her side which Lord Beaconsfield, 
in his last Mansion House speech, declared truly were 
now on the side of England? It would be our ‘ base of 
operations’ that would then be ‘so remote,’ owr ‘com- 
munications’ that would be ‘so difficult;’ and ‘the 
forbidding aspect of the country’ would be behind 
instead of before us, with a population eager to avenge 
the robbery of their territory and the loss of their 
independence. Thus, pursuing the ignis fatuus of a 
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‘ scientific frontier’ in place of one which is admitted 
to be practically unassailable by an invader, we seem 
to be wantonly courting the danger which we seek to 
avert. Whether we annex Afghanistan in whole or in 
part, one inevitable result will be that Russia will have 
there a nation of eager allies, if it should ever suit 
her purpose to trouble us in India. 
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Fees recon AN, heir apparent 

of the Ameer, 51; his death, 175. 

Abdul Rahman Khan, nephew of 
the Ameer Shere Ali and pre- 
tender to the throne, a refugee in 
Russian Turkistan, protected on 
condition of abstaining from in- 
trigues against the Afghan State, 
280, 240, 296. - ‘ 

Adye, Gen. Sir John, opposed to any 
advance into Afghanistan, 25. 

Afzul Khan, Mahomed, see Ufzul. 

Argyll, Duke of, on Umballa Con- 
erence of 1869, 32; makes in- 
quiries of Lord Salisbury as to 
our relations and policy with re- 
gard to Afghanistan, and as to 
military demonstration on our 
frontier, 160, 161. 

Atta Mahomed, Nawab, British 
Vakeel or Native Agent at Cabul, 
his competency, 59, 60; sum- 
moned to Simla in 1876, 103; 
conveys a threatening message 
from Lord Lytton to Shere Ali, 
104; rewarded for his faithful 
services, 106, 157; unjustly 
charged with stupidity or dis- 
loyalty, 146, 157; withdrawn 
from Cabul, 168, 


AKER, Colonel, excluded from 
Afghanistan by the Ameer, 52. 
Beaconsfield,.Earl of, declares the 
purpose of the Afghan war to be 
the attainment of ‘a scientific 
frontier,’ 314; contradictions in 


CRA 


his several statements on the 
subject, 314-317. 

Bellew, Dr. H.A., conversation with 
Syud Noor Mahomed in January, 
1877, 118; says that Quetta is 
considered by the Afghans to be 
part of their country, 204. 

Butler, Captain, supposed to be in- 
citing Turkoman chiefs to co- © 
operatein war against Russia, 294; 
recalled by British Government, 
but remains in Turkistan, 294, 


(Praae Major, sent for- 
ward by Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain into Afghan territory and 
turned back by the Commandant 
of Ali Musjeed, 178; his diary 
bears witness to Shere Ali’s alarm 
at the Russian Mission and en- 
deavour to stop it, 299, 300. 

Chamberlain, General Sir Neville, 
appointed Envoy to Cabul, 174; 
believes the Ameer is trifling with 
us, 178; and that if Lord Lytton 
orders the advance of the Mission 
there can be no peaceful solution, 
178, 


" Conference, see Umballa, Simla, and 
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Peshawur. 

Councillors, Lord Lytton’s, in 1876, 
their notes of dissent not re- 
corded, 96, 102, 103. 

Cranbrook, Viscount, Secretary of 
State, his account in a despatch, 
dated November 18, 1878, of the 
transactions with Shere Ali, 185- 
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196; erroneously represents the 
Ameer as being actuated by fear 
of Russia in sending his Envoy 
to the Simla Conference, 188-197 ; 
erroneously represents assistance 
against invasion to have been 
refused at the Simla Conference, 
and imputes that imagined re- 
fusal to Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, 188-197 ; drops all mention 
of the Treaty of 1857, 186, 196 ; 
describes very inaccurately the 
correspondence between Shere 
Ali and the Russian General 
Kaufmann, 267-270; insists on 
British Mission being received at 
Cabul, and proposes to remon- 
strate against Russian Mission, 
309. 


LD geo Earl of, Foreign Secre- 
tary, evades the remonstrance 
of Russia regarding the Turkish 
Envoy sent through India to 
Cabul to preach a religious war, 
288, 289. 
Dost Mahomed, Ameer, treaties 
with, 1, 2, 3. 


poets Sir Douglas, refused a 
passage through Afghanistan, 
52, 123, 124. 


HOLAM'~ Hussein, Nawab, 
British Vakeel or Native 
Agent at Cuabul, 61; sent to 
Cabul to announce Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s Mission, 174, 175; 
recommends patience and believes 
Mission will be received if there 
is no display of force, 176, 
Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., his 
Government in 1869 comes to an 
understanding with Russia re- 
garding Central Asia and Afghan- 
istan, 228, 232; his good under- 
‘standing with Russia on these 
points in 1874, 240. 
Gortschakoff, Prince, Russian Chan- 
cellor, his circular of November 
21, 1864, on Central Asian affairs, 


INDEX. 


LOF 
222-227; his explanations re- 
garding war with Khiva, 234- 
239. 


Granville, Earl, Foreign Secretary, 


negotiates in 1872 with Russia 
regarding the limits of Afghan- 
istap, 232-234 ; discussions with 
Count Schouvaloff and Prince 
Gortschakoff on the subject of 
Khiva, 234-239. 


OBHOUSE, Sir Arthur, his dis- 
sent in Lord Lytton’s Council 
not recorded, 96, 102. 


AUFMANN, Russian General, 

his letters to Shere Ali, 53; 
exaggeration as to his intercourse 
with the Ameer, 143, 157; his 
letters to the Ameer Shere Ali, 
254; approved by Lord Mayo, 
257, 259, 262; his letters to the 
Ameer in 1872 and 1873, 263, 
264; his letters to the Ameer in 
August and October, 1875, 266, 
267 ; sends a messenger to Cabul 
in February 1876, 267; his cor- 
respondence with the Ameer de- 
nounced by Lord Lytton, 276, 
277; Lord Salisbury complains of 
his letters to Cabul, 287. 


Khiva, discussions between the 


British and Russian Governments 
as to the expedition to, 234-239; 
considered by Russia to be ‘ quite 
within her sphere of action,’ 244. 


[Pee Sir John (afterwards 


Lord), concludes Treaty of 1855 
with Dost Mahomed, 1 ; Treaty of 
1857, 2; succeeds as Viceroy, 4; 
preserves neutrality in civil war, 
4; recognises Ufzul Khan as de 
facto ruler, 5; farewell letter of 
1869 to Ameer Shere Ali, 27; 
deprecates occupation of Quetta, 
205. 


Loftus, Lord A., on Gen. Llamakin’s 


circular, 1864, 241; reports Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech in the House of 
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Commons of May 5, 1876, to be 
well received in Russia, 251; in- 
quires of Gortschakoff in Novem- 
ber, 1876, as to Russian Agent at 
Cabul and designs on Merv, 281; 
inquires as to Russian Mission to 
Cabul, 293. 

Lytton, Lord, succeeds as Viceroy, 
88; his instructions from Lord 
Salisbury, 87; he is to announce 
his assumption of the Viceroyalty, 
under ‘the new conditions,’ by 
a special mission to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, 88; keeps out the 
adverse Minutes of three Coun- 
cillors, 102; sends a threatening 
message to Shere Ali by the Na- 
tive Agent, 104-106; insists on 
British agency in Afghanistan, 
106 ; and invites the Ameer to the 
Imperial assemblage at Delhi, 
107; gives instructions and draft 

to Sir Lewis Pelly, 107; 
abruptly orders Peshawur Con- 
ference to be closed, 126; with- 
draws the Native Agent from Ca- 
bul, but withholds all mention of 
that step from public despatches, 
168, 169; orders the occupation 
of Quetta, 218; complains of 
Gen. Kaufmann’s correspondence 
with the Afghan Ameer, 276, 277 ; 
reports the advent of Russian 
Envoy to Cabul, 172, 173; made 
war inevitable by his aggressive 
policy, 178, 174; orders Sir 

eville Chamberlain’s mission 
with military escort to cross the 
Afghan frontier, 178; sends ulti- 
matum to Shere Ali, 180; issues 


proclamation of war, 182. 


ARENA, expedition against, 
communicated to British Go- 
vernment by Ameer Shere Ali, 83. 
Mayo, Earl of, letter to Ameer Shere 
Ali during Umballa Conference, 
29; advises the Ameer Shere 
Ali to reply to General von Kauf- 
mann, whose letters must be ‘a 
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source of satisfaction and a ground 
of confidence,’ 257-259 ; expresses 
himself to the same effect in 
despatch to the Home Govern- 
ment, 259, 260; considers Kauf- 
mann’s letter of 1871 to the Ameer 
Shere Ali, ‘most satisfactory,’ 262. 

Merv, considered by Russia to be 
far beyond recognised Afghan 
frontier, 244; inquiry made of 
Russian Government, in 1876, as. 
to designs on, 281. 

Muir, Sir William, Member of Lord 
Lytton’s Council, his Minute of 
dissent shut out, 102, 103. 


N= Captain, supposed by 
Russia to be inciting Turko- 
mans in 1878 to war, 294. — 

Native Agent, see Atta Mahomed, 
Gholam Hussein and Vakeel; 
withdrawn from Cabul after 
Peshawur Conference, 168, 169; 
reports the Ameer Shere Ali’s 
communications with the Russian 
Governor in 1873, 265, 266; 
nothing important escaped his 
vigilance, 266 ; since his removal, 
the Ameer was without direct 
communication with the British 
Government, 306. 

Noor Mahomed Syud, Afghan 
Minister and Envoy, deputed to 
meet Lord Northbrook at Simla 
in 1873, 41; meets Sir Lewis Pelly 
at Peshawur in January, 1877, 
113; his conversation with Dr. 
Bellew, 113-115; denies that the 
Ameer is anxious for any new 
engagement, 117; denies any 
design of jehad or religious war, 
122; his death at Peshawur, 122, 

Norman, Gen. Sir H., opposed to 
the ‘ forward policy,’ 25, 206 ; his 
dissent in Council not recorded, 
96-102. 

Northbrook, Earl of, holds con- 
ference at Simla with Afghan 
Envoy in 1873, 43; assures 
Ameer of assistance against in- 
vasion, 44, 92; letter thereon to 
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Shere Ali, 45; thinks Afghan 
Government stronger under Shere 
Ali than ever before, 66, 83, 185; 
objects to concealing real purpose 
of Mission from the Ameer, 76 ; 
disbelieves in Russian designs on 
Afghanistan, 80; would not press 
British agency on the Ameer, 84. 


ELLY, Sir Lewis, opens Pe- 

shawur Conference in January, 
1877, 113; insists on residence of 
British officers in Afghanistan as 
a preliminary, 115; erroneously 


asserts the Treaty of 1857 not to- 


exist, 123; and the Treaty of 
1855 to have been broken by the 
Ameer’s unfriendly acts, 123. 
Peshawur, Conference at, 111; 
closed by Lord Lytton’s order, 
126 ; officially described, 127, 158; 
Lord George Hamilton’s account 
of it, 159, 160, 161; Lord Salis- 
bury’s account of it, 161, 164. 
Pollock, Sir Richard, Commissioner 
at Peshawur, considers in 1875 
that the Ameer seeks assistance 
only from British Government, 


65 
QO art occupation of, suggested 
by Sir H. Rawlinson in 1865, 12; 
deprecated by Sir W. Mansfield, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 
17; also by Sir R. Temple, Sir 
J. Strachey, Sir H. Maine, Sir H. 
Norman, Sir H. Davies, Sir H. 
Lumsden, and Sir D. Macleod, 
206, 207; its occupation alarms 
Shere Ali, 111, 112, 169 (foot- 
note), 291; place described, 208 ; 
geographically belongs to Afghan- 
jstan, 204; its occupation recom- 
mended by Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, and Sir Lewis 
Pelly, 205; deprecated -by every 
Viceroy in Council and every 
Secretary of Stute down to 1876, 
_ 205; occupied on November 2, 
1876, 218; its occupation the 
firat step to the invasion of 


INDEX. 


BAL 
Afghanistan, 211; Russian Go- 


vernment disquieted by its occu- 
pation, 243. 


AWLINSON, Gen. Sir H. C., 

his memorandum of 1865, re- 
commending the ‘ forward policy,’ 
11; his services, 23 ; his book re- 
commending seizure of Afghan 
territory, published in 1875, 86; 
probably read by the Ameer Shere 
Ali, 86, 89. 

Russia, good understanding with, 
in 1874, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, as to Afghan and 
Central Asian affairs, 228, 232, 
240; claims right in 1875 to 
liberty of action between her 
frontier and that of Afghanistan, 
244; formally denies that General 
Kaufmann’s correspondence with 
Cabul isa breach of the under- 
standing with the British Govern- 
ment, 287; complains of Turkish 
Envoy sent through India to 
Afghanistan to preach a religious 
war, 287, 289; remonstrates 
against the movements of Cap- 
tains Butler and Napier, reported 
to be inciting Turkomans to war 
against Russia, 293, 294; feurs 
Anglo-Indian expedition against 
her Asiatic provinces, 275, 276, 
288, 294; very mild remon- 
strances addressed to her against 
the mission to Cabul, in 1878, 
809-311. 

Russian Envoy at Cabul, 172; 
question put to M. de Giers by 
Lord A. Loftus, 298. 


Sere he Marquis of, his 
letter to Lord Northbrook of 
January 22, 1875, suggesti 

British Agencies at Herat 

Candahar, 55 ; urges Lord North- 
brook to ‘ find’ or ‘create ’ a pre- 
text for introducing British 
Agency, 69-73; fears dominant 
Russian influence at Cabul, 70 
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88, 89; his instructions to Lord 
Lytton two months before Lord 
Northbrook’s retirement, 87; 
Lord Lytton is to announce the 

new conditions’ of his Vice- 
royalty at Cabul 7 special 
mission, 88; thinks Lord North- 
brook’s personal assurance of help 
against invasion was insufficient, 
92; his extraordinary statement 
in the House of Lords as to the 
Peshawur Conference and the 
Ameer’s disposition and feelings, 
161, 164; his attempt to recon- 
cile that statement with the truth, 
164-166; really threatens war 
against the Ameer in October, 
1877, 170, 171. 

Shere Ali, Ameer, succeeds his father 
in 1863, 8, 4; establishes his 
supremacy in 1868, 8; vexed at 
British neutrality during the 
civil war, 10; dissatisfied with the 


Seistan award, but accepts it, 40,’ 


51; declares Abdoolah Jan his heir 
in 1873, 61; forbids English offi- 
cers to pass through his country, 
52; resents Lord Northbrook’s re- 
monstrance at his treatment of 
Yakoob Khan, 53; strongly averse 
to English Agency in his country, 
61-65, 84; not badly disposed 
towards us in 18765, 65, 66; con- 
sults the British Government as 
to his expedition to Maimena, 83; 
studies English books and papers, 
86, 89; declines to receive Sir 
Lewis Pelly, 97; alarmed at the 
occupation of Quetta and warlike 
movements in the Punjaub, 111, 
112, 169 (footnote), 291 ; accused 
of stirring up a religious war, 112, 
308, 309; receives a Turkish En- 
voy, sent through India, who pro- 
. poses a religious war against Rus- 
sia, 289-292; averse to receive 
the Russian Envoy, 299, 305, 
806; displeased at the form of 
Lord Lytton’s proposed Mission, 
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176; complains of the occupation 
of Quetta, and says he was obliged 
to receive the Russian Envoy, 
176; will receive British Mission 
if time is given for arrangements, 
17. 

Simla, Conference at, in 1873, 41; 
proposed by Lord Northbrook, 
not by Ameer Shere Ali, 41; mis- 
represented by Lord Cranbrook, 
188, 197. 

Stoletoff, General, Russian Envoy 
to Cabul in 1878, 304, 305. | 


TY of 1855, 1, 2; said to 
be broken by the Ameer’s mis- 
conduct, 123. 

Treaty of 1857, 2; invoked by Af- 
ghan Prime Minister, 3; errone- 
ously said by Lord Lytton to have 
lapsed, 8, 128, 128, 129, 152; 
quietly dropped by Lord Cran- 
brook, 186, 196. 

Turkish Envoy, sent through India - 
to Cabul to preach a religious war 
against Russia, 287-293. 


UL or Afzul Khan, Mahomed, 
brother and rival of Ameer 
Shere Ali, 4; recognised as de 
Sacto ruler, 5. 
Umballa, Conference at, 27. 


AKEEL, British, or Native 
Agent, see Atta Mahomed and 
Gholam Hussein, withdrawn from 
Cabul after Peshawur Conference, 
168, 169; re Ameer’s inter- 
course with Russian Governor in 
1873, 265, 266; nothing escaped 
his vigilance, 266, 


AKOOB KHAN, Sirdar, second 

son of Ameer Shere Ali, rebels 
against his father, 52; and is 
confined, 58; his pularity 
powerless against the Ameer, 83. 
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ON BOOKS AND BOOK-BUYERS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


“7 say we have despised literature ; what do we, as a nation, care 
about books? How much do you think we spend altogether on our 
Abraries, oye or private, as compared with what we spend on our 
horses? If aman 5, Is lavishly on his library, you call him mad 
—a btbliomaniac. ut you never call one a horse-maniac, though men 
ruin themselves day by their horses, and you do not hear of people 
ruining themselves fé their books. Or, to go lower still, how much do 
you think the contents of the book-shelves of the United Kingdom, public 
and private, would fetch, as compared with the contents of its wine. 
cellars? What position would tts expenditure on literature take as com- 
pared with its expenditure on luxurious cating? We talk of food for 
the mind, as of food for the body: now, a good book contains such food 
inexhaustible : tt 8s provision for life, and for the best part of us ; yet 
how long most po would look at the best book before they would give 
the price of a large turbot for it! Though there have ben men who 
have pinched their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than most men’s 
dinners are. We are few of us a to such a trial, and more the pity ; 
for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more precious to us if tt has been 
won by work or economy: and if public libraries were half as costly as 
public dinners, or books cost the tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men and women might sometimes suspect there was good in read- 
wng as well as in munching and sparkling ; whereas the very cheapness 
Of iteranaré is making even wiser people forget that if a book ts worth 
reading wt ts worth buying.’—SESAME AND LILIES; OR, KING'S 
TREASURES, 
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Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous IUustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The Art of Beauty. 


By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of ‘‘ Chaucer for Children.” 
With nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 


‘A most interesting book, full of valuable hints and suggestions... . . If 
young ladies would but lend their ears for a little to Mrs. Hawets, we are quite 
sure that it wouldresult in their being at once more tasteful, more happy, and more 
healthy than they now often are, with their false hair, high heels, tight corsets, and 
ever so much else of the same sort.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, 7s. 6a. 


A Handbook of Architectural Styles. 


Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. 
COLLETT-SANDARS. With 639 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


1 History of Advertising, 


From the Earliest Times, Illustrated by Anecdotes, Curious 
Specimens, and Biographical Notes of Successful Advertisers. 
By HENRY SAMPSON. 

“* We have here a book to be Shapes ba for. We recommend the present volume, 
which takes us through antiquity, «the middle ages,and the present time, tliustrat- 
ing all in turn by advertisements—serious, comic, roguish, or aownright rascally. 
The volume is full of entertainment from the first page to the last." —ATHENAUM, 


4 ‘ BOOKS PUBLISHED EY 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Artemus Ward’s Works: 


The Works of CHARLES FARRER BROWNE, better known as 
ARTEMUS WARD. With Portrait, facsimile of Handwriting, &c. 
** The author combines the powers of Thackeray with those of Albert Smith. 
The saltis rubbed in with a native hand—one which has the gift of tickling." — 
Saturpay Review. 


Small qto, green and gold, 6s. 6¢.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


As Pretty as Seven, 
and other Popular German Stories. Collected by Lupwic 
BECHSTEIN. With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, 
and 100 Illustrations by RICHTER. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A Handbook of London Bankers ; 


With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths ; 
together with Lists of Bankers, from 1677 to 1876. By F. G. 
HILTON PRICE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bardsley’s Our English Surnames: 
Their Sources and Significations. By CHARLES WAREING 
BARDSLEY, M.A. Second Edition, revised throughout, con- 
siderably enlarged, and partially rewritten. 

“ Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original medieval documents and 
works from which the origin and development of surnames can alone be satis~ 
factorily traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature of 
surnames,and wekcpe to hear more of him inthis field.”*—Timess., 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Baker’s Clouds in the East: 


Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 


This book, written by General Valentine Baker Pasha in 1876, bears directly 
sspon the locality of the Central Asian Question, which is now assuming so much 
public interest. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniform in size for binding. 


Henry Blackburn’s Art Handbooks : 
Academy Notes, 1875. 
With Forty Illustrations. 1s. 
Academy Notes, 1876. 
With One Hundred and Seven Illustrations, 1s. 


Academy Notes, 1877. 
With One Hundred and Forty-three Illustrations. Is. 
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BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS—continued. 


Academy Notes, 1878. 

With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 15. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. 

With Sixty-eight Illustrations. 15. [See end of this list. 
Dudley Notes, 1878. 

(The Water-colour Exhibition.) With 64 Illustrations, Is. 
Pictures at South Kensington. 

(The Raphael Cartoons, Sheepshanks Collection, &c.) With 

Seventy Illustrations. Is. 
The English Pictures at the National Gallery. 


With One Hundred and Fourteen Illustrations. 15. 


The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 
With One Hundred and Twenty-eight Illustrations. 15. 6d. 
*.* The two last form a Complete Catalogue to the National 
Gallery, and may be had bound in One Volume, cloth, 35. 
Other parts in preparation. 


“Our Bank of Elegance notes are not in high credit. But our Bank of Arts 
seotes ought to be, when the bank is HaNRY BLackBuRn’s & Co., and the notesare 
&is Grosvenor Gallery Notes, and his Academy Notes for 1878. Never were more 
unmistakable cases of ‘value received,’ than theirs who purchase these two won 
derful shillingsworths—the best aids to memory, for the collections they velate to, 
that have ever been produced. The Illustrations, excellent recoras of the pictures, 
in many cases from sketches by the painters, are full of spirit, and, for their scale, 
wonderfully effective; the remarks terse, and to the point. After Punch’s Own 
Guide to the Academy, and the Grosvenor, the best, he has no hesitation in saying, 
are Mr. Blackburn's.” —Puncu, June 7, 1878. . 


UNIFORM WITH “* ACADEMY NOTES.” 
The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 


Containing One Hundred and Seventeen Illustrations of the 
Chief Works, from Drawings by the Artists. 15. 


Notes to the Seventeenth Exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts, 1878. Containing 95 Illustrations, 
chiefly from Drawings by the Artists. Is. 


The Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 


With 112 Illustrations, Is. 


Notes to the Exhibition of the Works of Modern 
Artists at the Royal Manchester Institution, With 88 Illus- 
trations, Is. 


Notes to the Royal Society of Artists’ Autumn 
Exhibition, Birmingham, 1878. With 95 Illustrations, 15. 
* 
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UNIFORM WITH “ ACADEMY NOTES.” 
Children of the Great City. 
Notes on the Three Pictures ‘‘A Merry Christmas,’ ‘‘Im- 
prisoned Spring,” ‘‘Dawn,” painted by F. W. Lawson. 


With Facsimile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, with 
Facsimile Plates, 1s. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 


Belgravia 
For January contained the First Chapters of Two New Novels 
(each to be continued throughout the year): —I. Donna 
Quixore. By Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘* Miss Misan- 
thrope.” Illustrated by ARTHUR HopPpKINs.—II. QUEEN OF THE 
MEADOW. By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘‘ Robin Gray,” 
&c. Illustrated. 
*,* The THIRTY-SEVENTH Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly 
bound in crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., 


1s now ready.—FHandsome Cases for binding the volume can be had at 2s. 
each, 


Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 215. 


Blake (William). 


Etchings from his Works. By WILLIAM BELL Scott. With 
descriptive Text. 
* The best side of Blake’s work is given here, and makes a really attractive 


volume, which all can enjoy . ._. The etching ts of the best kind, more refined 
and delicate than the original work.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 


or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. ‘Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portrait, and STOTHARD’s beautiful Copperplates. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of 
Science. 


Czenil 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) Move Worlds 


than Onze, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian, 


‘Imperial gto, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 21s. per volume, 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists ; 


A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. Two Series. 

The First SeRiEs including Examples by WILKIE, Con- 
STABLE, TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, MACLISE, E. M. 
WakrbD, FRITH, Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MARCUS 
STong, Sir NoEL PATON, FAED, EYRE CROWE, GAVIN O’NEIL, 
and Mapox BRowN. 

The SECOND SERIES containing Pictures by ARMYTAGE, FAED, 
GOODALL, HEMSLEY, HorsLEy, Marks, NICHOLLS, Sir NoEL 
PATON, PICKERSGILL, G. SMITH, Marcus STONE, SOLOMON, 
STRAIGHT, E. M. WarRD, and WARREN. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art, Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A... 

This book is well got up, and good geeags by Feens, Lumb Stocks, and 
Ce 


piapibe bring back to us pictures of Roy my Exhibitions of past years.” 
—Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Bret Harte’s Select Works, 


in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. BEL- 
LEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
“* Not many months before my friend's death, he had sent me two sketches of 
a young American writer (Bret Harte), er away in California (‘The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat,’ and another), in which he Sound such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late years discovered ; the manner 
resembling himsel/, but the matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; 
the painting in all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing painted a quite 
wonderful reality. I have rarely known him more honestly moved,” —ForstER's 
Lirs oF Dickens. . 


Small erown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Brillat-Savarin’s Gastronomy as a Fine 


Art; or, The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
*¢ Physiologie du Gofit” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 

“ We have read it with rare enjoyment, just as we have delightedly read and 
ve-vead quaint old Izaak. Mr. Anderson has done his work of translaticn 
daintily, with true appreciation of the points in his original; and altogether, 
though late, we cannot but believe that this book will be welcomed and much read 
by many.” —NONCONFORMIST. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Brand’s Observations on Popular Anti- 
guities, chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With the Additions of Sir 
Henry Etiis. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, price 30s. 


The British Flora Medica: 


A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 

by a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND. By BENJAMIN H. 

BarTON, F.L.S., and THoMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New 

Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by JOHN R. 
ACKSON, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
oyal Gardens, Kew. 


THE STOTHARD BuNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 62. 


’ 
Byron's Letters and Fournals. 
With Notices of his Life. By THomMAs Moorg. A Reprint of 
the Original Edition, newly revised, Complete in One thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 

“ We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely asa 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, 
and when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. It would 
be dificult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, fairness, and modesty.'” 
—MAacau.ay, in the EpinsuRGH REviEw. 


Small gto, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children: 
A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. With Eight Coloured 


Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

“* Tt must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but ts also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, tn selections of some kind or other, ave now text-books ix 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.” —ACADEMY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Colman’s Humorous Works: 
‘* Broad Grins,” ‘‘My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other 


Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN, 
With Life by G, B, Buckstoneg, and Frontispiece by HoGARTR, 
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Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 215. 


Canters in Crampshire. 


By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorseborough. II. Scrambles 
with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag Hounds. ° 


“The fruit of the observation of an artist who has an eye for character, 
a sense of humour, and a firm and ready hand in delineating characteristic 
details. . . . . Altogether, this is avery pleasant volume for the tables of 
country gentlemen, or of those town gentlemen who, like Mr. Black's hero and 
Reet divide their time between ‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly.’”»—Daity 

EwWs. 

“An amusing volume of sketches and adventures ‘in the hunting-field, 
drawn with great spirit, a keen sense of humour and fun, and no lack of 
observation,’’—SPECTATOR. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 245. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 


H. Corr, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


** This latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work of the 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nar- 
rates, and also of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. . . « 
Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the patience and labour, extending over 
many years, which he has given to the work. . . . in many cases well-exe+ 
cuted plans of actions are given.”"—MoRNING Post. 

‘* Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a part in important engagements all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader."—ATHENAUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 
with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
EDWARD Creasy, Author of ‘*The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Edition, brougkt down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

“© A new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 

Javourite agquarter of a century ago, and it has maintained tts reputation. The 

value of this new edition is nced by the beg that Sir Edward Creasy has 


added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared, The work is eminently interesting.” —SCOTSMAN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The FirsT from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECK- 
ETT, ROBERT BRouGH, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 
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To be Completed in Twenty-five Parts, quarto, at 5s. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 


or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary—from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third, Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 
Part XXIII. now ready. 

“4 most readable and interesting work—and tt can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut tllustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—arevery elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
tt equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TIMES. 

*.* The DICTIONARY forms Vol. I., which may be had bound 
in half red morocco, price £3 135. 6d. Cases for binding 55. each. 


Parts I, to XII. now ready, 215. each. 


Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 


By Joun E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


" Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest F naire 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original detatls com 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem tohave been constructed with great care, and aveavaiuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, » nor expense to 


vender his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories.” 
—ACADEMY. ’ 


Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28s, 


Demonology and Devit-Lore. 


By Moncure DANIEL Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity Col- 

lege, Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Insti- 

tute, London. : 

Part I. Demonolatry. II. The Demon. III. The Dragon. IV. The Devil. 
In these Volumes the personifications and types of evil among all races are con- 
sidered in their Origin, Natural History, Mythology, Romance, and Moral Signi- 
Jicance. The Second Volume relates entirely to the 2. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Dovan's Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 

Oddities. By Dr. JoHN Doran, F.S.A. 

“A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men havehad. As 
to giving any idea of the contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those who 
know how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to have to use the past tense of one of 

: the most cheerful of men—will understand what we mean; and those who do not 


anust take it on trust from us that this ts a remarkably entertaining volume.”— 
SPECTATOR. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 


of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD 
IrvinG Dopeg, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by ERNEST GRISET. 


‘* This magnificent volume ts one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book, Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in_a style which ts charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity.” 
—NOoNCONFORMIST. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 
Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. Bythe EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Mapsand numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 


“There has not for along time appeared a better book of travel than Lora 
Dunraven's ‘The Great Divide. . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.” —ATHENAUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6a. 


The Englishman's House: 


A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
RICHARDSON. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
*,° This book is intended to supply a long-felt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building ; tt gives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman's palace. 
IMPORTANT VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 
Folio, cloth extra, £1 11s. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 


Etchings from ‘Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists, Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns 
CARR. 


“7t would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same 
time a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book,”—NONCONFORMIST. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 


“‘Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text 3 and itis very unlikely that 


any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. 


. Grosart we 


always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 


scholarshzp,.” EXAMINER. 


1. Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) 
Complete Poems : Christ's Victorie 
in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over 


Death, and Minor Poems. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. One Vol. 


2. Davies’ (Sir Fohn) 
Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, 
and other hitherto Unpublished 
MSS., for the first time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 


3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hes- 
pevides, Noble Numbers, and 


Complete Collected Poems. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
Three Vols. 


4. Stdney’s (Sir Philip) 
Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding all those in ‘‘ Arcadia.” 
With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 


5. Donne’s (Dr. Fohn) 
Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding the Satires and various 
from MSS. With Memorial-In 
troduction and Notes. 


[Jn preparation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Fairholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 


By F. W. FArrHOLT, F.S.A. 


A New Edition, with Coloured 


Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
“*4 very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and tts associations, which 


we cordially recommend alike to the votaries ana to the 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . « « 


formation.” —Dati_y News. 


enemies of the much- 
Full of interest and in- 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6¢. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. 


A New Edition. 


Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
A New Edition. Edited by W. Crooxgs, F.C.S. With numerous 


Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal.—Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
. Remarkable Rings, &c. By WILLIAM Jones, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
“Enters fully into the whole subject, and gives an amount of information 
and general reading in reference thereto which is of very high interest. The 
book 1s not only a sort of history of finger-rings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
in connection with them. . . « he volume is admirably illustrated, and 
altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which ts not other« 
wise easily accessible.”"—ScoTSMAN, 
“One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruce 
tion.” —ATHENAUM, 


Tue RusKIN GRIMM.—Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by EpGar 
Taytor. Edited, with an Introduction, by JoHN RUSKIN, 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GzorGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 

“* The illustrations of this volume. . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they tllustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the A ppendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled evenbyhim). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Critkshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools."—Extract from Introduction by JoHN Ruskin. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 


Gilbert’s (W.S.) Original Plays ; 
‘“‘A Wicked World,” ‘‘Charity,” ‘‘The Palace of Truth,” 
‘* Pygmalion,” ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” &c. 
“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently b. ea throughout.”—OnSERVER. 
One Shilkng Monthly, Illustrated. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine 
For January contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by Mrs, 
Lynn Linton, Author of ‘Patricia Kemball,” &c., entitled 
UNDER WHICH LorD? Illustrated by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 
** Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1878, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d. ; and Cases for binding, price 2s. cach. 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


The Golden Library: 


Bayard Taylor's Diver- 
stons of the Echo Club. 


Book of Clerical Anecdotes. 
Byron’s Don Fuan. 


Carlyle (Thomas) on the 
Choice of Books, With a Me- 
moir. 1s, 6d. 

Emerson’s Letters and 
Social Aims. 

Godwin’s( William) Lives 
of the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an In- 
troduction by G. A. SALA. 


Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

Trving’s (Washington) 
Tales of a Traveller. 

Trving’s (Washington) 
Tales of the Alhambra. 

Fesse’s (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Both Series Completein One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by EDMUND OLLIER 
“* A series of excellently 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) 
Mort d'Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table, Edited by 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 

Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters. A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M‘Crig, D.D. 

Pope’s Complete Poetical 
Works. ‘ 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
and Moral Reflections. With 
Notes, and an_ Introductory 
Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE,. 


St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E, CLARKE, 

Shelley’s Early Poems 
and Queex Mab, with Essay by 
LeicH Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: 
Laon and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, 
including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History 
of Selborne. Edited, with addi- 
met by THomAS Brown, 


De 


inted and carefully annotated volumss, handy in size, 
and altogether attractive.” —BOOKSRLLER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 75. 6. 


The Golden Treasury of Thought ; 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 


and Countries, 


Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR, 
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In folio, half-bound, 215. 


The Graphic Portfolio. 


Fifty Engravings from ‘‘ The Graphic,” most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L, FILDES, H&LEN PATERSON, HUBERT 
Herkomer, SypNey HAtt, E. J. Grecory, G. D. LESLIE, 
W. Smatt, G. Du Maurigr, Sir JOHN GILBERT, G. J. PIN- 
WELL, CHARLES GREEN, G. Duranp, M. E. Epwarps, A. B. 
HovucutTon, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. WEIGALL, 
and others, 


“* Contains some of the choicest specimens, both of drawing and wood-engraving 
aoneere in detatlsand expression, and engraved with rare delicacy." —DAILY 
EWS. ; 


A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Greeks and Romans (The Life of the), 
Described from Antique Monuments. By ErnsT GUHL ard 
W. Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, a:d 
Edited by Dr. F. HueFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with IHustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 


or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and Gray. 12 


Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious 
Index. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
‘* The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence ; *‘ With a Tally-Man,” “A Fallen Star,” 
‘« The Betting Barber,” ‘‘A Coal Marriage,” &c. By Jamis 
Geeknwoop. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED Cox- 
CANEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Persona] Observations and Experience, 

of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 
"Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ‘ one 
whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpaiing 


social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict soctety.'”—SATURDAY 
Reviaw. 
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Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price ONE GUINEA. 


The Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Cata- . 
logue — Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old 
Masters and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the 
British School, With a Critical Introduction by J. ComyNs 
CaRR. ; 


“* Turning to Mr. Comyns Carr's essay on the drawings of the Italian Mas- 
ters, we may say that it is undeniably the most finished piece of critical writing 
that has fallen from his hand.”?—ACADEMY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Flake’s Legends of the Morrow. 


By THomas Gorpon HAKE, Author of ‘* New Symbols,” &c. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Fall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character, With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
_ MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 

“* The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful Englisk 
Sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.” -BLackwoon’s MAGAZINE. 

THIRD EDITION. Vols, I. and II., demy 8vo, 125. each (to be com- 
pleted in 4 volumes). 


History of Our Own Times, from the 


Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN 
McCarruy. 


“* Taking the two voiumes as a whole, it must be said that Mr. McCarthy has 
shown that he possesses in an exceptional degree the qualities that are required of 
ne 


an historian of our own times. He is always bright and always calm. . . 

of the most marked, if not the most marked, feature of this histery is tts sketches 
of statesmen and others. They are always ering and frequently they are 
brilliant. . . . Thereis scarcely a page in the work that does not tempt to quo- 
tation. To good and sound political information it adds all the charm of a bright, 
picturesque, epigrammatical style. Judged by Sheridan's test, it could not have 
been eastly written, for it is delightfully easy reading. The attention ts fixed 
upon the particular subject, and no distraction is possible, . . . It is not too 
much to say that no his ory of our own times could be more generally accurate 
and impartial than this.”—ScoTsMAN. 


Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 25, 6d. 


The House of Life; 


HuMAN PHYSIOLOGY, with its Applications to the Preservation 
of Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
_ numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


“* An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends." —ECHo. 
“A clear and convenient little book.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


\ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


flood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE ComIc 
ANNUALS, With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 


"* Not only does the volume include the better-known poems by the author, but 
also what 1s happily described as ‘ the Cream of the Comic Annuals.’ Such delicious 
things as ‘ Don't you smell Fire?’ ‘The Parish Revolution,’ and‘ Huggins and 
Duggins,' will never want readers." —GRAPHIC, 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


flood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 


North Pole: A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. With 25 Illus. 
trations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 

“The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the singling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.”—TimgEs, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 


flood’s (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 
Pathetic. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREE- 
LING BRODERIP, 


“* There are sey fous in the volume which the very best judge might well 
mistake for his father’s work.” —STANDARD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6a. : 


flook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 


Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes, With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Hueffers The Troubadours ; 


A History of Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 

“* This very pleasant volume, in which a very CN goietes subject ts handled in a 

light and lively manner, but at the same time with an erudition and amount of 
enformation which show him to be thoroughly master of the linguage and litera- 
ture of Provence.” —TIMEs, 
« “The work is one of learning and research; but many an innocent reader, en- 
evossed with the interest of the stories and charm:d by the passtzes of description 
and reflection by which they are connected, will peruse it from beginning to end 
without being conscious that he is either acquiring informution or imbrovinz his 
mind. The book, all the same, possesses a high value for tho-e who wish to stuly 
systematically the Troubadour period,*—PaLt Matt GAZETTE. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Howell’s The Confticts of Capital and 


Labour, Historically and Economically considered. Being a 
History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, show- 
ing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their 
Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE 
Howe. 

““ This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
bubkic from the working man's point of view.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“*A complete account of trades unions, involving the most candid statement of 
their objects and aspirations, their virtues and faults, ts of great value; and such 
Mr. Howell's book will be found by those who consultit. . . . Far from being 
the impassioned utterance of an advocate, tt is, on the contrary, a calm, anthorita- 
tive statement of facts, and the expression of the views of the workmen and their 
te Ss ss « The book isa storehouse of facts, some of them extremely well 
arranged. . . . . His book is of profound interest. e have no hesitation in 
giving it our hearty praise.” —Ecuo. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Feux a’ Esprit, 
Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by. Henry S. LEIGH. 
“* This thoroughl, fal pi ko. o. Mr. Leigh's claim t se f. 
shreciatd | Be bas Ac itoneal le dees af tastes: Witte Core sual fungal Ag ead 


restored many stolen or strayed bons-mots to their rightful owners; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly." —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Two Vols, 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s, 


Fosephus’s Complete Works. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘* The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and ‘‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 65, 


Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BripGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. 


With Thirty Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 

“ Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm's * German Popular Stories.’ . . . . For the most part the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stovies of the most admirable kind. 
- . « « Mr, Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable, Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he ts a rabbit witha 
mind, and a very uncommon mind too—that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he is 
posing as chief adviser to some one—without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird ‘ Don't- 
JSorget-me,’ flying away back into fairy-land. A more hi bai dream-like tme- 
‘pression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge.”—SPECTATOR. 
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A New Epition, in the press, Revised and partly Re-written, with 
several New Chapters and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


7s. 6d. 

Fennings The Rosicrucians : 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Setpent Worshippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols 
in Monuments and Talismans of Primeval Philosophers. By 


HARGRAVE JENNINGS, With Five full-page Plates, and upwards 
of 300 IIlustrations, 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 
“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —Mr. SWINBURNE, in the ATHENAUM, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6a, 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

“A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied, The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 105. 6d. 


Mary & Charles Lamob: 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. CarEw Haziitr. With Hancocr’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 

of Lamb's and Coleridge’s Works, and mramercis eae: 
abt will delight those fond of literary tri es 5 ly any 
portion will faa in qaarves! for sya da of Cladte. Lacbanathissizier: '—STANDARD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. (uniform with ‘‘Boudoir Ballads.”) 


Leigh's A Town Garland. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, Ios. 6d. 
Leisuve-Time Studies, chiefly Brologi- 


cal: a Series of Essays and Lectures. By ANDREW WILSON, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the 
Edinburgh Medical School. 

“Dr. Andrew Wilson has for several years been well knownas one of the most 
successsul popularisers of science, and has contributed much to several of our best 
magazines. In this volume he shows himself a successful observer in several de- 
partments, communicating the results of original research ; and throughout there 
are sokens of fine fancy and delicate literary perception, as well as descriptive 
touches here and there worthy of Charles Kingsley. . . . . Wecanontlyend 
‘as we began, by heartily recommending this book, full as it ts of knowledge and 
the results of independent research, and all communicated with a glow of enthu- 
siasm and a literary felicity which makes it delightful to read, And though it is 
thus in a sense a popular book, it is also one of the most instructive and thought- 
Jul.?— NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way: 


Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PaGr, Author of 
** Thoreau : a Study.” 

“* This is a book which has a history. . ._. For ourselves, we have read ‘Lights 
on the Way’ with interest... . . Some of the patersare tales, some areelatorate 
attempts at critical studies, and ail ave prefaced by short narrative intrcductions. 
As for the tales, they are good of their order. . . « The book gives one the idea 
thit the author had an acute and independent mind; and that, had he livea, ke 
might have done something in criticism and fiction, His indication, at sucha 
comparatively early period, of the deteriorating effects of George Eliot's dogn.a cx 
her style, certainly desesucs the atienticn uhich Mr. Poge draws to it.’— 
ACADEMY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 75. 6a. 
Latter-Day Lyrics: . 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPoRT ADAMS. Witha 


Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


°4 useful and eminently attractive book.”—ATHENAUM. 
“One of the most attractive drawing-room volumes we have seen for a long 
time.”’—NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 62. 


Life in London ,; 


or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the 


Originals. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d, 


Linton’s Foshua Davidson, 
Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn LinTOoN. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LivEsay. 
“ After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet witha real and 
genuine volume. . ._. He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
wearisome. » . . Ti k, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. ‘ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 


Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” ith Portrait 
and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 64. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions, With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. ; 

“* Mr, Longfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force tt by 
violence, His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed."—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences tn a. 
By A SANE PATIENT. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


MacColl’s Three Years of the Eastern 


Question, By the Rev. MALCOLM MAcCOLL, M.A. 

“1 hope I shall not seem obtrusive in expressing to you the pleasure with which 
I have read your ‘Three Years of the Eastern Question.’ The tide is running so 
hard against the better cause just now that one feels specially impelled to offer one’s 
thanks to those who stand firm, particularly when they state our case so admir- 
ably as you have.’’—GOLDWIn SMITH. 
THE FRASER PoRTRAITS.—Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 315. 6d. 


Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 


Characters. With Notes by Dr. MAGINN. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by WILLIAM BATES, B.A. 
** One of the most interesting volumes of this year’s literature.” —TIMES. 
“* Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
trom the drawing-room to the library.” —SPECTATOR. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 


Magna Charta. 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 
*.° A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 25. 6d. 


Madre Naturav.The Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luxe Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourtu EpITIon, revised and enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Maid of Norway (The). 


Translated from the German by Mrs, BIRKBECK. With Pen and 
»__Ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 62. 


Mark Twain's Adventures of TomSawyer. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. 


** A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a prace 
= romantic character, 80 to speak, which will make st very attractive."— 
PECTATOR. 


*,* Also a Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated d boards, as. 
Crown.8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 


Revised and Corrected thtoughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 


Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Marston’s (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 
and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 


“' The * Patrician's Daughter’ is an oasis in the desert of modern dramatic 
&lerature, a veal oe pee of mine Bai ee. or de an modern pine Ape) 
which states o thoug! ave so freely {2 except orguato Tasso’ o, 
Goethe. The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles i isa 
work of art ; st ts one simple idea in a state of gradual development . “The 
Favourite Py Fortune’ 13 one of the most important additions to the stock oe 
Exnclish prose comedy that has been made during the present century." —Times. 


Small 8vo, 1s. ; cloth extra, 15. 6d. 


Milton (F. L.), The Hygiene of the 


Shin. A concise set of Rules for the te aa of the Skin ; 
with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. i 
MILTon, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. 


“™ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Muses of Mayfair ; 


Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from TENNYSON, BROWNING, SWINBURNE, -ROSSETTI, JEAN 
INGELOwW, Locker, INGoLDsBy, Hoop, Lyrron, C. S. C.; 
Lanpor, AUSTIN Dosson, &c, Edited by H. C. PENNELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The New Republic ; 


or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. MALLock. 


“*The great charm of the book lies in the clever and artistic way the dialogue 
ts managed, and the diverse and various expedients by which, whilst the love of 
thought on every page is kept at a high pitch, it never loses its realistic aspect. 
. .. dtés giving high praise to a work of this sort to say that it absolutely 
needs to be taken as a whole, and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey any idea of the artistic unity, the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome of much patient thought and 
study. . . . Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
oaater who destres something above the usual novel, something which will o; 
up lanes LZ, thought in his own mind, and insensibly introduce a higher standard 
into his daily life. . . . Here is novelty indeed, as well as originality, and 
to anyone who can appreciate or understand ‘The New Republic, it cannot 
Jail to be a rare treat.”"—OBSERVER. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


The New Paul and Virginia ; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOcK. 


“© Never since the days of Swift has satire gone straighter to the mark.”— 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

** Unquestionably a clever burlesque on Positivism and some of its chief advo- 
cates.”—LITERARY WORLD. ‘ 

‘* Mr. Mallock has borrowed the weapons of the enemy, and carried a war of 
vidicule into the heart of the country of the miscreants—if tt be polite to call 
unbelievers by that old name. The result ts a sort of funny writing which is 
novel, and has its charms for at least two orders of mind, the frisky and the 
orthodox. In‘The New Paul and Virginia’ Mr. Mallock has adopted Pascal's 
trick of quoting selected passages from the writings of his opponents. These 
‘ dangerous’ passages give the orthodox just such ac ing sense of having been 
near that evil thing the doctrines of Mr. Frederic Harrison, as Christian may 
have had when he spied from afar a byway into hell.” —SatuRvAy REvIEW. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, gs. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns Carr. With Illustrations by RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT. 
© 4 delightful book, of a kind which is far too rave. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr's pages instead. » . Description with Mrs, Carr 
tsavealgift. . . . It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated,”—Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Prose and Verse—Humorous, Satirical, 


and Sentimental—by THOMAS MOORE. Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the 
Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 

“ Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely—a sentimental poet par excellence, ix whom the ‘rapture of love and of 
wine’ determined him strictly to certain modes of aynnelly and of utterance, and 
these to a large extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume will serve to 
show him in other, and certainly as attractive, aspects, while, at the same time, 
enabling us to a considerable extent to see how Ei hes fon he developed himself on 
the poetical or fanciful side... . . This is a book which claims,as tt ought to 
obtain, various classes of readers, and we trust that the very mixed elements of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For the lightest reader 
there is much to enjoy; for the most thoughtful something to ponder over; and the 
thants of both ave due to editor and publisher alike.”—NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


The Old Dramatists : 


Ben Fonson’s Works. 
With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 


ALGERNON CHARLES SwWIN- 
BURNE ; Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. 
Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. 
From the Text of WILLIAM 
GIFFORD. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of ‘‘ Believe as you 
List.” Edited by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM. One Vol. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


Outda’s Novels—Uniform Edition. 


Held in Bondage. By Ovwa. 


Strathmore. By Ourpa. 
Chandos. By Ourpa. 
UnderTwo Flags: By Ouwa. 
Idalia. By Ourpa. 
Tricotrin. By Ourpa. 


Cecil Castlemaine. py Ouwa. 
Puck. 


By OuIDA. | 


Folle Farine. By Ourpa. 
Dog of Flanders. py ouwa. 
Pascarel, By Ourpa, 
Two Wooden Shoespy ouwa. 
Signa. By Ourpa. 
In a Winter City. By ourwa. 
Ariadné. By Ourpa: 
Friendship. By Oorpa. 
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Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Old Point Lace, and How to Copy and 


Imitate it, By Datsy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 
Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


The Piccadilly Novels ; 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir J, GILBERT and ALFRED CONCANEN. 

Basil. By WILKIE CoLLIns. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 
Hide and Seek. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Llustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY, . 
The Dead Secret. By WILEIE COLLIN’. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and H. Furniss. 

Queen of Hearts. By Wixxte CoLuins, 
Illustrated by Sir J]. GILBERT and A. CONCANEN. 

My Mi: tscellanies. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. ConcANEN. 

The Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and F, A, FRASER, 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE CoLiins. 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and F, A. FRASER, 

Man and Wife. By WILKIE COLLINs, 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL, 

Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE CoLLins, 
Illustrated by G, Du MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES, 

Miss or Mrs.? By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by S. L. FILDES and HENRY Woops. 

The New Magdalen. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and C, S. RANDs, 

The Frozen Deep. By Wikre CoLLins, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 

The Law and the Lady. By WILKIE COLLins, 
Illustrated by S, L. Finpes and SypNry HALL. 

The Two Destinies. By WILKIE CoLuins, 


*,* Alsoa POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS’S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


Fuliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Illustrated by VALENTINE BROMLEY, 
Felicta, By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


With a Frontispiece by W. BOWLES. 
"A noble novel, Its teaching is elevated, its story is sympathetic, and the kind 


of thalagsy arg perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 


poetry than from prose fiction, Few worksin modern fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this,” —Sunpay Times, 
Olympia. By R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Onder the Greenwood Tree, By THOMAS HARDY. 
Fated to be Free. By JEAN INGELOW. 
The Queen of Connaught. By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. By HARRIETT JAY. 
“(A novel which possesses the rare and valuable quality of novelty. . . . The 


scenery will be strange to most readers, and in many passages the aspects of Nature 
are very cleverly described. Moreover, the book is a study of avery curious and 
interesting state of society, A novel which no novel-reader should miss, and which 
beople who generally shun novels may enjoy."—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The World Well Lost. By E. Lynn LinTON. 


Illustrated by J. LAWSON and HENRY FRENCH. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By E, LYNN LINTON, 
With a Frontispiece by HENRY Woops. 


Pawicia Kemball. By E, Lynn Linton. 
With a Frontispiece by G. DU MAURIER, 
“* Displays genuine humour, aswell as keen social observation. Enough graphic 


bortraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dosen novels of 
the ordinary kind."—SaTURDAY Revigw. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCarTuy. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCartuy, 
Linley Rochford, By Justin McCarTHY. 
A Fat Saxon, _ By Justin McCarTHy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin MCCARTHY, 


Miss Misanthrope. By Justin McCartuy. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
The Evil Eye,and other Stories, By KATHARINE S.MACQUOID 
Illustrated by THomas R. MACQUOID and PERCY MACQUOID. 
“* Cameos cova A tf not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
2a. 


enough to give a surable sense of artistic ease and facility, A word of com- 
mendation 3s ciated by the illustrations.” —ACADEMY, a as 


Number Seventeen. By Henry KINGSLEY, 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS— continued. 


Oakshott Castle. By Henry KINGSLEY. 
With a Frontispiece by SHIRLEY Hopson. 


“A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment that braces instead of 
enervating—blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once 
healthier and more glad.” —SPRCTATOR, : 


Open! Sesame ! By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Illustrated by F. A. FRASER. 
“A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of its authors former works.” —GRaPHIc, 
Whiteladies. By Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
With Illustrations by A, HopKins and H. Woops, 
'\ 4 pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.” —Timxs, 


The Best of Husbands. By JAMES PAYN. 
Illustrated by J. MoYR SMITH. 

Fallen Fortunes. By JAMES PAYN, 

Halves. By JAMES PAYN, 
With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 

Walter’s Word. By JAMES PAYN, 
Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 

What He Cost Her. By JAMES PAYN. 

By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS, 
"| His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking: the girls in them ave remarkably charm- 
ing and true to nature, as most forts we believe, have the good fortune to 


observe nature represented by girls." —SPECTATOR. 

Her Mothers Darling. By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 

The Way we Live Now. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
With Illustrations, 

The American Senator. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


“Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect, is 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature,” — 
ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


“| Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting.” —SATUR- 
pax Revizw. 


Bound to the Wheel, By JoHN SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
One Against the World. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
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THE Pipeantccy NOVELS—continucd. 


The Lion in the Path. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

‘A carefully written and beautiful story—a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . . . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out all 
tts details with elaborate consctentiousness, and the result is avery vivid picture 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
. . « Certainly a very interesting book.” —Timxs. 


The Monks of Thelema. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
By Celia’s Arbour. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
My Little Girl, By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE, 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. Besant and JAMES RICE. 
This Son of Vulcan. By W. BrsANT and JAMES RICE, 
With Harp and Crown. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE, 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 
“\* The Golden Butterfly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read tt with a gloomy countenance. "*—TIMES. 


MR. WILKIE C OLLINS ’S LAST NOVEL. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 6s. 


The Haunted Hotel; and My Lady's 


Money. By Witkte Coins, Author of ‘*‘The Woman in 
White.” With 6 Illustrations by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 


MR. FAMES PAYN’S LAST NOVEL. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Less Black than Weve Painted. 


By Jamgs Payn, Author of ‘* By Proxy,’’ &c. [J the press. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“ READY.MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
bg ie ’ 
’'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, and other 
Stories. By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. [/a:mediately. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. CAMERON'S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Deceivers Ever. 
By Mrs. H. Lovetr CAMERON. [Zmmediately, 


. 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


The Prince of Argolis; 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SmiTH. 
‘ With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 


"In ‘The Prince of Argolis' Mr. Moyr Smith has givenus avery lively version 
of the prone old Greek myth of Theseus. He has skilfully contrived to preserve 
the rich classic flavour and oe of the story, while at the same time infusing into 
8t a spirit et dicey and badinage which ts essentially modern. In doing this 
Mr. Smith deen materially helped Be the charming little woodcuts which he 
has scattered all through the volume, and which continually peep up in unexpected 
corners to give additional point and humour to the text, His treatment of the 
Greek herotc myth ts widely different from Kingsley's—not, perhaps, so reverent or 
so loftily aesthetic, but quite as wise, and much more witty.’—ScoTSMAN, 


AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 
Patagonia, Wanderings in ; 


Or, Life amongst the Ostrich Hunters. By JuLius BEERBOHM. 


*' Full of well-told and exciting incident,.... A ride, which at all times 
would have hada wild and savage attraction, was dest.ned by the merest chance 
to prove unexpectedly perilous and adventurous, .... These stirring scenes, 


throughout which Mr. Beerbohm shows no slight degree of bravery and coolness, 
are described in a manner which is both spirited and mouest.. .. A thoroughly 
readable story, which well fills up a not unmanageable volume.’’—GRAPHIC. 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 64. 


Pictures and Legends from Normandy 


and Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuoliD. With numerous 
Illustrations by THoMAS R. Macquoip. 


Two Vols, 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 1os. 6a. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’s ** Essay.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d, 


The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 


By Ws. F. GILL. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles, 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 


[Wirxie Cottins’ Novets may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 62. See, 
too, the Piccapitty Novgts, for Library Editions.] 


The Woman in White. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
Antonina. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
Basil, By WILKIE CoLLins. 
Hide and Seek. By WILKIE COoLLins. 
The Dead Secret. By WILKIE Couns. 
The Queen of Hearts, By WILKIE CoLLins. 
My Miscellanies. By WILKIE CoLLins: 
The Me oonstone. By WILK1e CoLuns. 
Man and W ife. By WILKIE CoLuns. 
Poor Miss Finch, By WiLKIE CoLuins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By WILKIE CoLLINs. 
The New Magdalen, .' By WILEre Cox.ins. 
The Frozen Deep. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
By JusTIN McCarRTHY. 


The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
Olympia. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 


My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCartuy. 
Linley Rochford. By Justin McCaRTHY. 
A Fair Saxon By Justin McCartuy, 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarTHy. 
An Idle Excursion. 


; By MARK TWAIN. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. 


Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. Marx Twain. 
Oakshott Castle. By Henry KINGSLEY. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
One Against the World. By Joun SAUNDERS, 
The Lion in the Path. By Joun and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
Surly Tim. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,”” 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. py Wavrer Besant and JAMES RICE. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS—continued, 
The Golden Butterfly. By Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
This Son of Vulcan. By Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
My Little Girl. By Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
The Case of Mr. Lucrafi %. Authors of ‘' Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
With Harp and Crown. Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 


New Two Shilling Novels 


To be ready immediately, each complete in One Vol., illustrated boards. 


The Way We Live Now. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The American Senator. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Dick Temple. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Felicia. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Fated to be Free. By JEAN INGELOw. 
The Queen of Connaught. By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. By HARRIETT Jay. 
The Evil Eye. By KaTwarine S. MAcquor. 
Number Seventeen. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Whiteladies. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
The Best of Husbands. By JAMES Payn, 
Walter's Word: By JAMES PAYN. 
Her Mothers Darling. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


LOVE STORIES by Author of ‘THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S.” 
AUTHOR’s CORRECTED EDITIONS. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated 
covers, Is. each. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘That Lass 0’ Lowsie’s.” 


Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


By the Author of “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.”” 
Autuor’s Nore.—These love stories (‘‘ Pretty Polly Pemberton,” ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” “Lindsay's Luck”) were written for and printed in “ Peterson's 
Ladies’ Magazine.” ing to the fact that this magazine was not copyrighted, 
a number of them have been issued in age Sita without my consent, and repre- 
poy td the sketches to be my latest work. If these youthful stories are to be read 
in book-form, it is my desire that my friends should see the present edition, which 
Lhave revised for the purpose, and which is brought out by my own tublishers.— 
Frances Hopcson BuRNgTT. 
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MR. FAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 
Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 


Under One Roof. 


By Jags Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. (22 the press. 


MR. PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6a. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

“* When scientific problems of an abstruse and difficult character are presented 
to the unscientific mind, something more than mere knowledge is necessary in 
order to achieve success. The ability to trace such problems through the several 
stages of observation and experiment to their successful solution, without once 
suffering the reader's attention to flag, or his interest in the issue of the investi- 
gation lo abate, argues the possession by the writer, not only of a thorough ac- 
guaintance with his subject, but also of that rare gift, the power of readily im- 
parting his knowledge to those who have not the aptitude to acquire tt, undivested 
of scientific formula, Now, suchawriter is Mr. R. A. Proctor. Of his skillin 
this particular class of literature he has already given ample proof in such works 
as his ‘Light Science for Leisure Hours,’ ‘ Science Byways,’ &c.; and his present 
work, ‘Pleasant Ways in Science.’ follows closely on the same track.’’—SCOTSMAN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d, 


, 

Proctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. By RICHARD A. Proctor, Author of ‘‘Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &c. 

“ Mr. Proctor, who is well and widely known for his faculty of popularising the 
latest results of the science of which he is a master, has brought together in these 
Sascinating chapters a curious collection of popular beliefs concerning divination by 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
Jigures, and the habitation of other worlds than ours.”—DaiLy News. 


a Saas Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By J. A. FARRER. [/n the press. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Prometheus the Five-Giver : 


An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of Aéschylus. 


In Two Series, small to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


Puntana; 


or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why’s. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon. HucH Row.ey. Each Series is Complete in itself. 


“A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated.” 
—STANDARD. : 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75, 6a. 


The Pursuivant of Arms ; 
or, Heraldry founded upon Facts, A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 75. 6a. 


The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 
Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

. Crown vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a, 


Rabelais’ Works. 
Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dork. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 
By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. PITMAN. _Profusely Illustrated. 
NEW WORK BY DR. RICHARDSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


Richardson’s( Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 


and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, (over 1,000 pages), cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 


The Reader's Handbook of Facts, Cha- 
vacters, Plots, and References. By the Rev. E, COBHAM BREWER, 
LL.D. [x the press, 

Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 
or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


In gto, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 


The Roll of Caerlaverock. 


The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 


in Gold and Colours. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


Red-Spinner's By Stream and Sea: 


A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 


. (RED-SPINNER). 


“‘ Very delightful pee S he the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 


will be glad to have in the 


pocket of his jacket. Altogether, ‘ By Stream and 


Sea’ is one of the best books of its kind which we have come across for many a long 


day."—OxrorD University HERALD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 


Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. 


Trans- 


lated from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE, 
“4 faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly ry perusal 


—not on the ground of tts 


ing full of horrors, for the original aut 


seems to 


be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his 8 | fon and is commendably 


reticent as to its details, but because tt contains a 
causes célébres from the time of Louis 


ees still living. 
AILY TELEGRAPH. 


XIV, t0 a 
« © « Can scarcely fail to be extremely 


the most notable 


cid account 0, 
period within the memory of 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s, 6¢. each. 


The “ Secret Out” Series. 
The Pyrotechnist's Trea- | Magician's Own Book : 


sury; or, Complete Art of 
Making Fireworks, ByTHOMAS 
KENTISH. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 


The Art of Amusing: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and-Cha- 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. CRreE- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle: 
A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By CLARA 
BELLEW | Many Illustrations. 


Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 
All from Actual Experience. 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 
Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery: 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
&c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out: 
One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or ‘‘ White Magic.” By 
W. H. CREMER, 300 Engravings, 


2 rn, Soe ee green es eS 
Eight Vols. royal 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, £3 12s. 


/ : 

Shakspere's Dramatic Works, Poems, 
Doubtful Plays, and Biography. CHARLES KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL 
EDITION, with many hundred beautiful Engravings on Wood of 
Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiquities, Portraits, &c. 
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Post 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 


Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of DROEsHOoUT’s Portrait. 


In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, ros. 6d. 


The First Folio Shakespeare. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true’ Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac IAGGARD and Ep. BLoUNT, 1623.—An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. 4 full Prospectus will be sent upon application, 

“* To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 
facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
y sae clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 

trst Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea ts at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, 
but tt ts as distinct asin a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter."—ATHENAUM. 

Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, tos. 6d. (uniform with 

‘* Chaucer for Children.’’) 


Shakespeare for Children : 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuartes and Mary 
Lams, With numerous Illustrations coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SMITH. 


Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


The School of Shakspere. 


Including ‘‘ The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ‘‘ No. 
body and Somebody,” ‘‘ Histriomastix,” ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
‘¢ Jack Drum’s Entertainement,” ‘‘ A Warning for Fair Women,” 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and ‘‘ Faire Em.’’ 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by RICHARD SIMPSON, 
B.A., Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Shakspere’s Sonnets,” ‘‘ The 
Life of Campion,” &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6a. 


Signboards : 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By JAcoB LARWoop and JOHN CAMDEN 
HorTren. With nearly roo Illustrations. 
“ Even ifwe were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things ave so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation,” —T1mMEs, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


The Slang Dictionary ; 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“ We are glad to see the a Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course tt cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and. | Sips imp In a word, tt provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, 75. 6d, 


Sheridan's Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 

““ The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan ts best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which ave less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
ts prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of tt.”— Pat Macy GazeTTE, 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 


The Smoker’s Text-Book. 


By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 


Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER 
J. MorGAN, 

“Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and therea 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
red of “al . « « Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—Tue Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


" We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and ¢ wehness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualitiesand by something more; + « 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY Review. 
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Mr. Swinburne’s Works : 
The Queen Mother and | Bothwell: 


Rosamond. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 
Atalanta in Calydon. 


A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 73. 


Poems and Ballads. 
Feap. 8vo, 9s. Also in crown 
8vo, at same price. 

Notes on “Poems and 
Ballads.” 8vo, IS. 

William Blake: 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


A Tragedy. Two Vols. crown 


8vo, ras. 6d. 
George Chapman: 
An Essay. Crown 8vo, 75. 
Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. 
Crown 8vo, 125. 
Erechtheus : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Re- 
publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
Sade, 8VO, IS. : 
A Note on CharlotteBronté. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. SWINBURNE’ S NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Poems and Ballads. 


SECOND SERIES. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
*,” Also in fcap. 8vo, at same price, uniform with the First 


SERIES. 


‘“* This long-expected volume will not disappoint the admirers of Mr. Swin- 


burne’s poetry. +... 


We consider this Second Series of ‘Poems and Ballads’ 


the most striking book—afpart from its pricelessness as a body of poetry—that has 


appeared in England for some years. . 


... ‘Erechthens’ lifted him from the 


rank of fine poets to the rank of great poets; and, notwithstanding the violence o 
some of the political sonnets, this volume is in no way unworthy of the position he 


has taken. 
previous books.” —ATHENAUM. 
““ The book which marks 


Moreover, it displays a love of nature such as was not seen in his 


rhaps the highest stage of formal perfection hitherto 


réached in English poetry.” —Patv MALL GazeTTEs. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Rossettt’s(W. M.) Criticism upon Swin- 


burne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Dr. Syntax's Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of RowLANDsON’s droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTEN, 


Py 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6a, 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 


People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM Hong. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” 

The ‘ Tale of a Tub’ is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift: 
certainly Rabelais has nothing ee, even in invention, nor fa Da 10 con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The ‘ Battle of the Books’ ts such an improvement on the similar combat in 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own tt as an imitation."—HAtiaM. 

“Lf he had never written either the ‘Tale of a Tub’ or ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ his 
name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to bo0s- 
tertty, with well-earned honours.” —HAziitt. 

s 


A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 64. 


Thackerayana: 


Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings fac- 
similed from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 
“7? would have been @ real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
cheray’'s habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for vegret that tt could mot have been preserved in tts integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future - 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It isan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to 5e, 
written.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY ReEvIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 
dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


F.M. W. Turner's Life and Corvespond- 


ence, Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, considerably E: ed. With numerous Illustrations 
in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original Drawings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 


Collected and Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. [Zn the press; 
LispraryY EDITION. Four Vols. small 8vo, 30s, 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Translated by Henry VAN LAUN. 


POPULAR EDITION. Two Vols. crown 8vo, 155. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Translated by HENRY VAN Laun, 


Small 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 


A Study. By H. A. Pacg, Author of ‘*The Life of Thomas 
De Quincey,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6¢. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JOHN TimBs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Zimbs English Eccentrics and Ec- 


centricities : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JoHN 
Timss, F.S.A. With nearly So Illustrations, 
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One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Tom Taylor’s Historical Plays. 
‘© Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,’’ ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” *‘ Plot 
and Passion.’ 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 75. 62. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler , 


or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by CHARLES CoTToNn. With Original Memoirs and 
_ Notes by Sir Harris NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, 
Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 7 


Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 
An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

MR. WHISTLER ON THE LATE TRIAL. 
SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, Is. 


Whistlerv. Ruskin: Arvtand Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Wright's Caricature History of the 
Georges. ( The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A, F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6a. 


Wright's History of Caricature and of 
the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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